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MAIN CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


By Pror. Rospert T. Kerum, A.M. 


I. 


ODERN thought, like modern life, 
is strikingly complex, flowing in 
innumerable channels, with diverse ed- 
dies and strange backward turnings 
and thwart currents. It suggests an 
ocean with vast ebbs and flows and 
mysteriously winding streams, tending 
definitely no whither, rather than a great 
river system into which all the fountains 
and rivulets of a continent pour their 
independent contributions under com- 
pulsion of one general inclination of the 
land. And yet a broad survey will reveal 
that the latter is the truer image, as 
believers in human progress will be pre- 
disposed to admit. There is a move- 
ment of mind in our great age, and it is 
not the movement of the seas, which but 
ebb and flow, raising vain expectations, 
and leaving only wreckage on barren 
shores, or which but rage impotently under 
the lash of the storm-demon, unable to 
conquer the coasts against which they 
break; nor is it the movement of that 
stream conceived by the ancients as en- 
circling the orbis terrarum,—flowing, in- 
deed, but from no source to no sea, like 
an ancient castle moat. 

All progress, indeed, brings forth con- 
tradictions. Where there is much activity 
there will inevitably be conflict, opposi- 
tion, reaction. Where there is vigor and 


boldness of thought in one direction 
toward any goal, there will be aroused 
hitherto inert forces of opposition, of 
conservatism, of obstruction; and these 
will be taken by some to be the true signs 
of the tendencies of the age. It is as 
when a great inundation occurs and sets 
adrift the debris that for years has lain 
undisturbed in the mud of former over- 
flows; but now a new high-water mark is 
registered; old deposits are broken up 
and carried into the main stream; only 
here and there a back-current gains a 
portion of the drift and carries it up 
stream and there leaves it ashore. 
Hardly would any one be found so foolish 
as to take the movement of this drift as 
an evidence that the river flowed toward 
the mountains, not toward the seas, 

But in judging of the vastly complex 
movements of mind we are in far greater 
danger of being misled. Each observer 
is too apt to see what he desires and 
expects to see. His own thoughts are 
reflected in every book he reads; his own 
theories of life and the universe appear 
to be corrobrated by every philosophical 
system; the events and births of time 
take their character from his imagination ; 
the outward world is but the projection 
of his inward world. Against this pre- 
disposition we must be on our guard. 
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We must endeavor, in the true spirit of 
criticism, as Matthew Arnold expresses 
it, to see and understand things as they 
really are, not try to refashion them to 
accord with our wishes. An open mind, 
a large knowledge of literature and 
history, of what has been achieved in other 
ages of the world, a perfect confidence in 
truth,—these are of greater value to us 
in this undertaking than much ingenuity. 
Our task is mainly a mere setting forth 
of facts, with a very small amount of 
comment. 

The manifold greatness of the nine- 
teenth century is evinced by the answers 
that every profession, every vocation and 
trade, every science and department 
of knowledge, and every art will give 
when questioned on the matter. So con- 
spicuous to all have been certain kinds of 
achievement that we probably, for dif- 
ferent occasions, would designate it now 
the century of this, now the century of 
that distinction. We are told, and we 
all admit it, that it was the age of science, 
and no previous age can at all be com- 
pared with it in this regard. The careful 
student of our times will discern that the 
scientific spirit has entered into and 
dominates every sphere of life and thought 
that the results of science have had a 
bearing upon all our conceptions, our 
entire way of thinking. 

The enormous machinery of farm and 
factory, the railroad, the telegraph, the 
electric light—these are only the more 
conspicuous evidences of progress in 
the common view. The scientist him- 
self will say that the discovery of new 
forces and laws and elements in nature, 
not the mechanical applications and 
uses of them, is the great work of science 
and the great work of the century. The 
historian will tell us that it was a century 
of vast political changes and of great 
achievements in the art of government 
and marked progress in free institutions. 
The economist will tell you that it was a 
great commercial era, by far the greatest 
in human history; that wealth increased 
a thousandfold in three generations, and 


that the comforts and conveniences of life 
multiplied in the same time so remarkably 
that we cannot quite imagine the pravity 
and simplicity of life of a century ago 
Answering like the scientist, he will tell 
you also that in the organization of labor, 
in the growth of a new spirit among the 
working classes, in the rise of new social 
and industrial conditions, the really 
great and significant results of progress 
are to be observed. He will tell you that 
the nineteenth century is the age of 
democracy in an entirely new sense of the 
word, and that the growth of this spirit 
is the great feature of our age. Then the 
educator will tell you that it has been pre- 
eminent for educational advancement. 
He will show by statistics the wonderful 
growth of colleges and universities; the 
multiplication of libraries, newspapers 
and magazines. He will instance the 
creation of our free public-school system 
—a product of the new democracy and 
the corresponding theory of popular 
government. The religionist will affirm 
that in this age Christianity has achieved 
greater things than in any period since 
the Cross became the standard of Rome. 
He will cite the Christian conquest, by 
men of peace and love, of continent and 
island, of nation and tribe, in evidence 
that it was a great missionary age. 

In other high realms of spiritual 
activity—in literature, art and music,— 
the age was no less great—though here 
many have thought the contrary. The 
musician, however, tells us unequivocally 
that the nineteenth was “the Musical 
Century.” It was the century of almost 
all the world’s great musicians: Beethoven, 
the Shakespeare of his art; Wagner, the 
Sir Walter Scott; Chopin, the Tennyson; 
Schubert, and Schumann, and Liszt, and 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, and Ruben- 
stein—how the list stretches out! It is 
really a most significant fact, for music is 
a high spiritual matter, very closely akin 
to religion. 

But the student of literature will not 
be outdone by the musician in the enum- 
eration of illustrious names. He will 
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hand you the thousand years’ history of 
modern literature and let you see for 
yourself that a full half of its records 
belong to the last hundred years: many 
great historians, many great novelists, 
many great essayisis, many great orators, 
many great philosophers, many great 
poets—I really must not undertake to 
mention even representatives of the 
several classes. But it is with these, 
especially with the men of letters, the 
poets and prophets, as strictly the true 
spokesmen and representatives of their 
times, that we shall here concern our- 
selves, with the intention of showing how 
the main tendencies of thought, the great 
intellectual movement, the tempers and 
traits of mind of the nineteenth century 
are embodied in their productions. 

Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Browning, Tennyson, Jowett, Matthew 
Arnold, Stanley, Emerson, Whittier, 
Lowel!—I confine myself to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and give but a partial list— 
these reflect, and more than reflect, they 
immortally express, the ideas, the aspira- 
tions, the fears and doubts, the beliefs 
and unbeliefs, the whole mind of the 
century in which they shine like stars. 

The task I have in hand is, I am fully 
aware, a very large one, and I am sensible 
of the presumption anyone is apt to ex- 
pose himself to the charge of in proposing 
himself as the interpreter of so vast a 
century. But it has for a long time been 
my business to study the poets and to 
interpret them to others; and a very little 
reflection wili bring home to the dullest 
mind that there is no understanding of a 
poet apart from the general temper, 
speculations, and intellectual character 
of his age; therefore, if for no other 
reason—and other reasons have been 
irresitably strong with me—I have made 
an earnest endeavor to appreciate what 
science and philosophy also achieved in’ 
the nineteenth century, and what the main 
lines of progress were. 

On the very first day of the nineteenth 
century an Italian astronomer sweeping 
the heavens with his telescope beheld a 
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new planet speeding around the sun,—a 
world never before seen by mortal eyes. 
This discovery may be taken as grandly 
prophetic of the new worlds of thought 
that were to be revealed to the human 
mind in the following epoch. The en- 
largement of the mental horizon of 
humanity during the century was indeed 
commensurate with its marvelous astro- 
nomical discoveries and can be illustrated 
adequately only by their vastness and 
splendor. In truth there is a closer 
relation between such discoveries and 
men’s thinking in apparently the re- 
motest matters than is generally imagined. 
The influence of Sir William Herschel’s 
revelation that the stars are suns, and 
these myriads of suns are the probable 
centers of planetary systems many of 
them greater than ours, begets reflections 
of momentous reach and import. Man’s 
intellectual horizon expands under such 
revelations with the speed of light. 

It was once atheistical to affirm that 
the earth moved and that it was but one 
of many similar planets that revolve about 
the sun as their center. For teaching 
this doctrine Gallileo was imprisoned and 
Bruno was burned at the stake. But Sir 
William Herschel revealed that the entire 
solar and planetary system to which our 
earth, as but a minor orb, belongs, is only 
one of innumerable similar systems in an 
infinite universe of worlds, systems, and 
groups of systems. 

In another respect, too, the same great 
astronomer’s telescope had startling truths 
to reveal, which were to affect men’s 
thoughts in unsuspected spheres, For 
the universe that he beheld through lenses 
perfected by his own patient toil was not 
a universe finished, uniform, and in re- 
pose, but a universe exhibiting in its 
various parts every stage of development 
from the formless eddying dust-cloud 
of worlds yet in the process of evolution 
to the dead satellites that have had their 
day and now with borrowed luster only 
make beautiful the night of the inhabi- 
tants of younger orbs. The sublime 
truth which rises in man’s thoughts to 
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consciousness in view of this great dis- 
closure is of a God who works hitherto, 
who displays the power of his hand, yet 
building and re-building, thinking in 
terms of stars and constellations, systems 
and galaxies that no mind less than in- 
finite can measure. ‘The song of creation 
is an eternal song, and the poem of 
Genesis is being written in act and 
material form, now and forever, through 
all the ages, in the heavens. This is the 
truth which the stars declare. 

Another science, which may be said to 
have been born in the nineteenth century, 
the science of Geology, had, possibly, a 
still greater influence on _ speculative 
thought than Astronomy did. It would 
seem that the least harmless of all studies 
would be that of the homely earth; and 
yet the geologist has destroyed many of 
our inherited ideas, overthrown whole 
systems of thought, and started vast 
mental revolutions. The conception 
which now among all classes of educated 
persons prevails of the uniform operation 
of nature’s laws and forces throughout 
all the ages, and the indefinite extension 
backward of those ages during which 
those laws and forces have been at work 
shaping this world and others like it, this 
conception of uniformity and of vast 
eons of time, had its birth in the nine- 
teenth century. And its influence upon 
speculative thought has been incalculably 
great. It has modified men’s ideas of the 
Creator and of His ways in bringing 
worlds into. being. It has combined 
with other conceptions of like novelty 
and like greatness to enlarge our intel- 
lectual horizon and to emancipate the 
mind from traditional views in every 
realm of thought. It has introduced the 
idea of law and of uniformity—I recur to 
this as of chief significance—into all our 
thinking about nature and the power 
which is in nature. 

A few instances of the previous way of 
thinking will sufficiently reveal its crude- 
ness and simplicity. Far into the century 
fossils, for example, were generally 
believed to have all been imbedded in 
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their rocks at the time of Noah’s flood. 
And, forthat matter, all the rock formations 
themselves were supposed to have been 
the work of but the brief space of 5,000 or 
6,000 years since the creation of Adam. 
No order in the earth’s strata had as yet 
been observed, no succession of animal 
populations had been guessed. And 
without such conceptions of a continuous 
and regular order in the rock formations 
and of a definite, progressive succession 
of plant and animal species in the world, 
the old estimate of the earth’s age was 
of course entirely adequate. 

But an actual study of the earth brought 
forth startling results of most far-reaching 
consequences. The first great discovery 
in this field is accredited to a practical 
surveyor, a self-educated man of inde- 
pendent and unprejudiced ways of think- 
ing, whom fate tried to conceal by naming 
him William Smith. It was this man 
for whom the earth waited, we do not 
know how many centuries, to make 
known the fact of the orderly arrange- 
ment of its formations and the fixed pro- 
gression from lower to higher in the 
orders of its living creatures, as indicated 
by fossils. But his views, of course, did 
not immediately find acceptance. They 
were declared to be opposed to the plain 
account of Genesis and were therefore 
denounced as atheistical in tendency. 
But it was too late in the world’s history 
for an unwelcome truth to be stamped 
out, or to perish for centuries with its 
proclaimer at the stake. Other investi- 
gators made discoveries, one after 
another, that tended to confirm the doc- 
trine of the wise-headed surveyor. And 
as investigation proceeded there were 
propounded and established yet other 
revolutionary theories, dealing with other 
geological phenomena. The chief of 
these was that the forces of nature as at 
present seen in operation around us are 
altogether adequate to account for the 
configurations of the earth which had 
before been attributed to great and sud- 
den catastrophes. According to this new 
doctrine, which was called Uniformi- 
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tarianism, the continents and seas, the 
mountains and plains, the rivers and 
lakes, all the features of the physical 
world were given their present shape, not 
in general by sudden and intermittent 
eruptions, but by long, slow and constant 
processes, such as are exhibited every- 
where in present operation. In this 
view, again, the reign of law is affirmed 
as against chance, or unintelligible Catas- 
trophism, on the one hand, and arbitrary 
unintelligible divine intervention on the 
other. 

Sir Alfred Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
published in 1835, is the book that stands 
out with the greatest prominence in the 
history of this science. The service that 
it rendered to research in other fields, 
especially to biology, was also notable, 
as we shall see. 

The science of biology belongs so ex- 
clusively to the nineteenth century that 
not even the word was used before that 
time. It was in 1802 that two writers 
first independently employed the term. 
To be sure it would be a very erroneous 
way of thinking to suppose that men had 
not before, had not always, indeed, given 
more or less attention to the phenomena 
of plant and animal life, to the develop- 
ment and modification of structures, and 
the like matters. But, while many facts 
had been observed, and while by Erasmus, 
by Darwin, by Lamarck, by Goethe, and 
other great students of nature, the 
biological theories of two generations 
later were anticipated just at the close of 
the eighteenth century, yet it was not 
until past the middle of the nineteenth 
century that their views, revised and cor- 
rected with larger knowledge, entered 
into the common thought of educated 
men. When Charles Darwin, in 1859, 
published his Origin of Species the world, 
even the scientific part of it, was startled 
as by something entirely novel. The 
grandfather, who had put the question, 
“Can it be that one form of organism 
has developed from another?” Goethe, 
who had definitely affirmed the develop- 
ment of one species from another and had 
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remarked the metamorphosis of struc: 
tures; Lamarck who had boldly asserted 
the doctrine of one common origin for all 
animals, including man, explaining the 
the transmutation of species as due to 
processes of self-adaptation to environ- 
ment,—these investigators with their 
theories had apparently been forgotten, 
and’ their memories were revived by the 
truly epoch-making book of 1859, which 
restated and established the truth that 
was in their views, but which owed them 
no debt, beyond possible suggestions. 

The extraordinary significance of 
Charles Darwin’s work is in no degree 
diminished by a recognition of the honor 
which rightly belongs to his great prede- 
cessors. Their investigations and their 
reasonings based upon their investigations 
did not result, as Darwin’s did, in break- 
ing up the old foundations of their science 
and of laying them anew. Other realms 
of thought were still less affected,— 
although, beyond doubt, such views 
having once been published to the world 
could not but exert an influence on the 
human mind. Lyell’s summary, in his 
Principles of Geology, of the doctrines of 
Lamarck is an evidence that those 
doctrines had not and were not to be 
wholly forgotten. 

The battle that was waged, in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, around 
the Origin of Species bears testimony to 
the importance which all classes of 
thinkers attached to the inductions of 
Darwin. Their thoroughly revolutionary 
and far-reaching significance was at once 
discerned. If these inductions were true, 
if his main thesis—the origin of species 
by natural selection—was true, then 
history would have to be rewritten, every 
science that deals with living organisms, 
nay, with human life and human thought 
even, would have to be re-written from 
this point-of-view. With this doctrine of 
evolution as a guiding principle all future 
thinking must be done. This was per- 
ceived, and this has proved true. The 
name of Darwin stands for an epoch in 
the intellectual history of the human race. 
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If, now, we condense into a few sen- 
tences the combined results of Geology 
and Biology our summary would stand 
thus: The planet upon which we live 
was untold millions of years in forming 
and coming to its present condition. The 
several stages in its later history since it 
began to assume a permanent form, are 
indicated by its stratified formations 
whose order, extent, and origin can be 
definitely made out. By the study of the 
fossil remains and of extant species of 
plants and animals the development of 
life upon the earth has been traced and 
the successive orders of living creatures 
have been described. 

The vast length of time, a period to be 
measured only by thousands of years, 
that man has been an inhabitant of the 
earth, and the long stages of his progress 
in civilization, address themselves to us 
here as the chief inductions of universal 
human interest. There is in this doc- 
trine veritably a new conception of 
humanity, a new way of approaching the 
investigation of every phenomenon of 
man’s life, all the institutions of society, 
all the creations of the intellect and soul 
of man. The key that unlocks every 
door is evolution, admitting, it is true, 
not, as bigoted sciolists might claim, to 
absolute knowledge, but to vaster and 
vaster mystery; explaining method and 
process, but not the power which thus 
works, not the ultimate purpose toward 
which all moves. 

The leap that thought now took from 
the data furnished by a study of the earth 
and its creatures was analogous to that 
which occurred when Newton, observing 
the apple fall, conjectured the universal 
force of attraction, at one mighty sweep 
of thought conceiving that the planets 
and their attendant moons were held in 
their orbits and governed in their motions 
by the same attractive force that drew the 
apple to the earth. The cosmic philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer, the stupendous 
outlines of which were given to the world 
in the middle years of the century, was 
the product of the application of the 
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evolutionary hypothesis to all the phe- 
nomena of the universe. And this con- 
ception in its broad outlines has now 
become almost as general a possession of 
humanity as the wonderful induction of 
Newton. 

A fact of interest to recall in this con- 
nection is that Newton’s doctrine in the 
early years of its history was regarded 
with no less fear and hostility than 
Spencer’s has been wont to be regarded. 
It was said that Newton “substituted 
gravitation for God,” that he took away 
from the Supreme Ruler “that direct 
action on his works which is constantly 
ascribed to him in Scripture, and trans- 
ferred it to material mechanism.” For 
doing this the great and good philosopher 
was declared to be “heretical and im- 
pious.” But, of course, we may admit 
that the fears excited by the doctrine of 
universal gravitation were foolish, and 
that time proved the hostility not only 
vain but unintelligent and mistaken,— 
this may be admitted, and yet it be main- 
tained that nothing can be proved by 
this and that, though Newton’s doctrine 
was not really “heretical and impious,” 
yet Spencer’s may be altogether so. The 
sober-minded student may admit that 
it is too early to pronounce judgment; 
but while doing so he will repudiate the 
prejudicial epithets “heretical and im- 
pious.” A great hindrance to the general 
acceptance of Spencer’s philosophy, is his 
theory of the unknowableness of God. 
But I recall that Charles Wesley begins 


one of his hymns with the line: 
“Thou great mysterious God unknown.” 


If I am not mistaken Spencer had some 
Methodistic antecedents. At any rate, 
when we come to make up our verdict on 
the religious significance or bearing of his 
philosophy we should study carefully his 
own words in which he is explicit on this 
matter. For that purpose I take a few 
sentences from his essay entitled “Re- 


ligion: A Retrospect and Prospect.” 


“The final outcome of that speculation 























begun by the primitive man, is that the 
power manifested throughout the universe 
distinguished as material is the same 
power which in ourselves swell up under 
the form of consciousness.” 


This permits a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, as likewise does this 
doctrine: “Phenomenon without nou- 
menon is unthinkable.” And here is his 
thought upon religion: 


“The truly religious element of religion 
has always been good; that which has 
proved untenable in doctrine and vicious 
in practice, has been its irreligious ele- 
ment; and from this it has been ever 
undergoing purification.” 


But I hold no brief for any man or any 
philosophy. I seek to be but a faithful 
reviewer. 

For metaphysics our era has not been 
distinguished. The genius of the age 
has not been distinguished. The genius 
of the age has been for investigation, the 
finding out of facts and laws, rather than 
for speculation upon the eternal mys- 
teries. It has been a scientific age rather 
than a philosophic age. True it is, 
science comprehends the discovery of 
principles as well as of facts, the forming 
of systems and the making of large 
generalizations; and these are processes 
of what we ordinarily think of as the 
philosophic mind. But speculation has 
adhered closely, in general, to the veri- 
fiable; it has acknowledged a constant 
dependence upon the work of the physical 
laboratory. At the same time every 
result of science has acted as an incite- 
ment to fresh speculation. 

It might be inferred from this acknowl- 
edged dependence that the philosophy of 
the century was materialistic. In reality 
it was not decidely so, at least in the latter 
portion of the century. Even the philoso- 
phy of the great scientists was not 
materialistic. Huxley, upon whom fell 
the opprobrium meant for all, repudiated 
most emphatically the materialistic view 


of the world, “as involving grave philo- 
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sophical error.” His rejection of the 
classification of himself which others 
insisted on making he declares as follows: 


“Not among fatalists, for I take the 
conception of necessity to have a logical 
and not a physical foundation; not 
among materialists, for I am utterly in- 
capable of conceiving the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which to 
picture that existence; not among athe- 
ists, for the problem of the ultimate cause 
of existence is one which seems to me to 
be hopelessly out of reach of my poor 
powers. Of all the senseless babble I 
have ever had occasion to read, the 
demonstrations of those philosophers 
who undertake to tell us all about the 
nature of God would be the worst, if they 
were not surpassed by the still greater 
absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God.” 


Spencer’s philosophy, as greatly as it is 
denounced, can legitimately receive a 
spiritualistic interpretation. Undoubted- 
ly he leaves an open door for this, else 
how are we to understand the following 
utterance: 


“Amid the mysteries,” says Spencer, 
“which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty, that 
he [man] is ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” 


Physical science itself has indeed tended 
to confirm the mind in the idealistic 
philosophy. For what are both the 
positive and the negative conclusions of 
Physics? First, as one of the great dis- 
coveries of the century, we have the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy and 
transformation and correlation of forces. 
Now, what does this doctrine mean? 
Simply stated, just this: that no force 
ever disappears; nothing acts, nothing is 
acted upon, no change takes place in the 
physical universe, without indeed an 
expenditure of force, but this force, 
though spent, is not lost, only altered, 
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transferred to reside in another state or 
another object. It is transformed but 
still conserved. The diverse forces, 
physical and chemical, are but so many 
manifestations of one and the same 
energy. Heat, light, sound, electricity, 
are only so many modes, not of some 
material substance, but of the motions 
of one energy. This is the doctrine of 
the correlation of forces. Beyond ques- 
tion it strongly supports the idealistic in- 
terpretation of the universe The physi- 
cist will tell you plainly that he knows 
nothing that may be called matter; he 
knows but qualities or conditions, and 
these are but the manifestations of force. 
If you ask him, when he has made his 
final analysis of matter, what the mole- 
cule is, he will tell you, so far as he is con- 
cerned with it and so far as he knows 
about it, it is a center of force. He knows 
nothing whatsoever about any reality 
called matter. It may exist, it may not; 
neither the physicist nor the chemist ever 
came into direct contact with it; neither 
will affirm that he knows it. But, on the 
other hand, that there is an “ Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed,” their philosophy tends to prove. 
This is not materialism. 

To another field I now invite attention, 
—a field of more universal human in- 
terest, for it is that of the historic past, 
the ancient records of humanity. How 
wonderful have been the discoveries here! 
and they belong exclusively to the last 
hundred years. ‘The most renowned 
cities of the ancient world, cities whose 
very locations had been lost to human 
knowledge, were unearthed with all their 
treasures of art and literature; and the 
knowledge thus gained necessitated the 
rewriting of much history and the re- 
vision of much speculation. The docu- 
ments discovered in the ruins of buried 
capitals, in the tombs of kings and the 
temples of gods, have revealed the 
antiquity of civilization in the world, as 
the human remains unearthed by natural 
scientists have revealed the enormous 
antiquity of man’s inhabitancy here. 
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And these documents have vastly in- 
creased our knowledge of the universal 
modes of thought and of life which every- 
where and always belong to man as man. 
Our knowledge of humanity has been no 
less extended in the last hundred years 
than our knowledge of nature. 

The antiquity of the civilization that 
flourished once in the valley of the Nile 
and left the Pyramids as monuments of 
its greatness and the Sphinx as a symbol 
of its mysterious origin and significance, 
is measured by thousands of years, and is 
still antedated, by yet other thousands of 
years, by the civilization that built the 
cities and founded the libraries of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. We are not 
startled any longer by the discovery of 
codes of law, land deeds, hymns to the 
gods, prayers, inscriptions upon tombs, 
heroic legends, and myths of creation and 
of great natural occurrences, that date 
two and three thousand years before 
Christ. Nor are we disturbed by being 
told that in the clay-tablets of Hasur- 
banipal’s library are to be read many of 
the narratives which we were accustomed 
to regard as the exclusive possession of 
inspired writers, and our faith takes no 
shock from the discovery that some of the 
laws which we supposed to have been 
handed out of the cloud on Sinai to 
Moses 1500 years B. C. were in reality 
contained in the code of Hammurabi 
1,000 years earlier. 

One truth from this research has been 
made especially impressive; namely, the 
universality and the prepotency of the 
religious sentiment. The oldest books 
are all sacred books—Bibles. ‘The whole 
life of the people was religious, and the 
worship, including the ceremonies that 
grew out of the paying of homage to the 
higher Powers, was the most conspicuous 
business of man in his earlier stages of 
civilization. Temples and altars were 
his most imposing structures. Liturgies 
and levitical codes, hymns and prayers, and 
narratives of the marvelous doings of God 
and exhortations to reverence and obedi- 
ence made up the greater portion of the 
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contents of his books. And everywhere 
we find the beginnings and are able in a 
measure to trace the development of a 
true morality and sound conception 
of a Supreme Being, of responsibility 
and of life beyond death. Thus, fresh 
apprehension of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man has been 
gained, and we now understand better 
than before the great teachings of 
the prophets and apostles regarding the 
universal dominion and providence of the 
God of all the earth. 

Max Miiller’s labors in this field are 
especially distinguished. His work of 
translating and editing the Sacred Books 
of the East is truly a monumental achieve- 
ment, the like of which no former genera- 
tion ever conceived, much less undertook. 
It seems to me that the tendencies of 
speculative thought as influenced by the 
results of such study are truly indicated 
by this same scholar’s conclusions set 
forth in his lectures and essays. His 
writings were one of the great educative 
influences of the nineteenth century and 
his views have told upon all our thinking. 

The Hibbert Lecture foundation is one 
of the signs of the sounder spirit of in- 
vestigation characteristic of our times. 
The score of volumes comprising the 
lectures of eminent scholars and setting 
forth the history and nature of the several 
most prominent religions of the world, 
or dealing with particular aspects of the 
general concepts of religion,—-these 
volumes constitute a library that is as 
characteristic of our era as the scientific 
works of Darwin and Huxley or the 
sermons of Dean Stanley and Phillips 
Brooks. They testify to a broader spirit, 
a more open mind. The science of re- 
ligion has coéperated with the other 
sciences to impress upon the common 
mind the conception of a universal cause 
and an all-inclusive providence. There 
has been revealed a wider application 
of the unity of nature and the invariable- 
ness of law. In the midst of circum- 
stantial and accidental diversities a gen- 
eral essential agreement in the religious 


sentiment, in the motive of worship, in 
the philosophy of conduct, in the in- 
terpretations of the moral law, in the 
conceptions of the divine order of things, 
has been shown to exist. 

We have been made tolerant of the 
doctrine that every religion has served 
a divine purpose in the education of the 
race, that, despite impurities and de- 
ficiencies, every religion has contained a 
measure of truth, a temporary virtue, for 
discipline, comfort and enlightenment, a 
a genuine though imperfect revelation of 
the eternal and God-like. On the other 
hand, by comparative study, we are en- 
abled to perceive the errors, the defects, 
and the misconceptions, the moral short- 
comings and the spiritual inadequacies, 
of all the religions of mankind before the 
appearance of that one perfect religion 
which was summed up in the two great 
Commandments of Love and the Golden- 
Rule, and whose essential message to 
mankind is the Sermon on the Mount. 

One trait of the century, and its mani- 
festation in literature, I have yet to 
notice. This is the growth of the 
humanitarian spirit. The spread of 
democracy, the prosperity of missionary 
work in heathen lands, the literature of 
common life, social settlements, the 
large philanthropies of the wealthy— 
these things all betoken a more universal 
human sympathy with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men than ever before was 
witne:sed upon the earth. Schemes of 
social and political reform, utopian ex- 
periments upon transcendental theories, 
visions of a new industrial and economic 
democracy, the founding of all sorts of 
socialistic communities in the effort to 
realize in some way the conception of 
universal human brother,—these social 
phenomena are quite as characteristic 
of the century as those great mechanical 
inventions which have been commonly 
regarded as preéminent distinctions. The 
religion of humanity, represented in Eng- 
land by a small but respectable body of 
thinkers, is a significant birth of the era. 
But if we looked not back of this small 
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society, if we discerned not the broad 
general current of philanthropic feeling 
of which this sect is but a straw upon the 
surface, we should but poorly understand 
our age. In truth the religion of our 
time is the religion of humanity, for it is 
striving to become the religion of Christ. 

Now, underneath such phenomena as 
these, and giving force and permanency 
to such a current of feeling, there can 
with certainty be inferred an originating 
trend of thought, a general fountain- 
head of ideas from which as sources flows 
the stream of sentiment. Such general 
conceptions I have already pointed out. 
They are not absolutely new, but they 
are newly comprehended. They have 
a new significance. The essential unity 
and brotherhood of the race is, I say, the 
chief of these ideas; and another, which 
science has given us, is the unbroken and 
uniform rise of humanity to ever higher 
and truer things, and, with this, a toler- 
ance for the superstitions that once were 
helpful and practically true, but which, 
beyond the day of their usefulness and 
truth, cling to the customs of life. 

In order to realize the full force of this 
disposition of our age let us narrow our 
consideration, for the sake of definiteness 


to literature and reflect upon one of its 
most conspicuous facts. Unquestion- 
ably this is the age of the novel. ‘To con- 
fine our view here, as generally in the 
other kinds of intellectual activity, to the 
English-speaking race, the century gave 
us in England, a Walter Scott, a Dickens, 
a Thackeray, a George Eliot; in America 
it gave us a Cooper, a Hawthorne, a Bret 
Harte, a Cable, a Harris,—What is the 
significance of these names? What the 
meaning of their work? Just this: that 
the supreme interest of our age is 
humanity. Our study is man. The 
nineteenth-century novel deals with 
human life in all its range, the es- 
sential and universal elements of life: 
its interest is in man, and nothing 
that belongs to man is foreign to it. 
Literature but reflects and embodies 
the life of a people. As the life is, so 
will be the literature. 

Therefore I shall in my next paper 
attempt to show how the chief writers, 
the poets and sages, of the nineteenth 
century were influenced by and reflect 
the scientific and philosophic thought of 
their time. 

Rosert T. Kerwin. 

Warrensburg, Mo. 


ECONOMICS OF MOSES. 


By George McA Muituer Ph.D., 


President of Ruskin University. 


Part III. 


N THE first article of this series some- 
thing of the anatomy or structure of 
the enonomic law of Moses has been set 
forth, and in the second, something of its 
physiology or function, and prosperity 
attendant thereon. This article is to deal 
with the pathology of this system of Eco- 
nomics, or the suffering and diseased con- 
dition of the social body growing out of 
its violation. 
The suffering from such violation was 


only acute and intermittent until the es- 
tablishment of the Monarchy; after that 
it became chronic and constant. 

During the latter part of the period of 
the Judges, however, violations of the law 
became flagrant, and the political De- 
mocracy became corrupted by bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers who made the 
very conditions which they themselves 
produced the chief argument by which 
they induced the people to abandon their 
political polity as the shortest route to 
the total abolition of the economic de- 
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mocracy upon which the political Democ- 
racy was founded. (I. Sam., 8:1-5.) 

The first great disaster which followed 
this dual departure from democratic prin- 
ciples was the first Jewish civil war. In 
this conflict 450,000 were in the field, 
250,000 lives were sacrificed, and one 
whole tribe—the Benjaminites—was so 
nearly exterminated that 600 soldiers 
who escaped to the mountains, and 400 
women saved from the wreck of Jabesh- 
Gilead were all that were left of one of the 
most powerful states of the common- 
wealth. (Judges, 19-21.) 

Josephus, introducing this account of 
this civic tragedy, which ranks along with 
our late Civil War as one of the most ter- 
rible of all time, says: 


“They suffered their aristocracy to be 
corrupted and did not ordain themselves 
a senate or magistrates, as their laws 
formerly required, but were very much 
given to cultivating their fields in order 
to get wealth; which great indolence of 
theirs brought a terrible sedition upon 
them, and they proceeded so far as to 
fight one against another.”—Josephus, 
5-2: 7. 


The same historian, in giving account 
of the first subjection of the Jews to the 
Assyrians, which occurred prior to the 
Monarchy, says: 


“For when they had once fallen from 
the regularity of their political govern- 
ment, they indulged themselves further 
in living according to their own pleasure, 
till they were full of the evil doings com- 
mon among the Canaanites. God, there- 
fore, was angry with them, and they lost 
their happy state, which they had ob- 
tained by innumerable labors, by their 
luxury.” —Josephus, 5-3:2. 


Three things are evident from the two 
foregoing quotations; viz., that a corrupt 
aristocracy had arisen; that economic 
inequality had become dominant, as no 
nation ever suffered from the luxury of 
its masses; and that idolatry, hinted at as 
“evil-doings,” was usually, if not always, 
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a result following violation of political 
and economic law, and never more than 
a secondary cause of national disaster in 
the life of this people. 

All national calamities down to and in- 
cluding the establishment of the Mon- 
archy, were the result of similar abandon- 
ment of the Mosaic system of government. 

Under the reign of the first king the 
economic features of the Mosaic system 
seem to have been almost entirely aban- 
doned, and the people were divided into 
two classes. Saul, with his headquarters 
at Gibeah, represented the official and 
propertied class, while David, with his 
headquarters in the Cave of Adullam, 
became the leader of “every one that was 
in distress, and every one that was dis- 
contented.” (I. Sam., 22:1-2.) 

So numerous in time did the latter class 
become, that in the civil war that followed 
it put David on the throne. 

During the reign of David the chief 
occupation of the able-bodied men of the 
common people was war. This, as is 
always the case, gave the ruling-class 
great economic advantage. The ecclesi- 
astical power took advantage of this con- 
dition to collect tribute to the extent of 
almost five billions of dollars preparatory 
to the building of the temple, which was 
erected in the reign of Solomon. This 
with the royal extravagance of Solomon, 
which amazed the world with its dazzling 
splendor, as indicated in a former article of 
this series, laid the foundation for the revolt 
of the ten tribes from Rehoboam, his son. 

That the cause of this fatal disruption 
of the Jewish empire at the zenith of its 
imperial grandeur was purely economic, 
is plain from the reply of Rehoboam to 
the delegation of the tribes that asked 
him to reduce their economic burdens: 


“ My father made your yoke heavy, and 
I will add to your yoke: My father also 
chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions.” —I. Kings, 12:14. 


As violation of economic law was 
responsible for the division of the empire 
into two kingdoms, which made all the 
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tribes an easy prey to foes internal and 
external, the disasters that followed the 
division would be justly chargeable to this 
cause if there were no evidence of direct 
connection between such violation and 
the series of national calamities which 
form a descending scale of civic perditions, 
as in Dante’s Inferno, “hell under hell” ; 
but the connection is immediate and 
direct, and for convenience will be given 
for each kingdom separately. 

The violation of the principle of equal- 
ity in land tenure is assigned by the proph- 
ets as one of the direct causes of the down- 


fall of the kingdom of Judah: 


“Woe unto them that join house to 
house, and lay field to field, till there be 
no place; that they may dwell alone in 
the midst of the earth.”’—Isa., 5:8. 


The effect of this ‘condition of land 
monopoly upon the courts is given in the 
preceding verse: 


“He looked for judgment, and, behold, 
oppression; for righteousness, but, be- 
hold, a cry.” 


This effect is further shown by Micah, 
who was a contemporary of Isaiah, in his 
description of mortgage foreclosures : 


“And they covet fields and take them 
by violence, and houses, and take them 
away; so they oppress a man and his 
house, even a man and his heritage. 
Therefore, saith the Lord, Behold against 
this family do I devise an evil from which 
ye shall not remove your necks.” —Micah, 
2:2. 


This was its effect upon the church. 


“ Prophesy ye not, say they to them that 
prophesy; they shall not prophesy to them 
that they shall not take shame.”—Micah, 
2:6. 


The land monopolists would not hear 
any denunciations of landlordism. They 
supported the church and the priests, but 
this is what the church and the priests, 
and even some of the prophets became 
under this régime: 
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“Every one is given to covetousness, 
and from the prophet even unto the priest, 
every one dealeth falsely.” —Jer., 6:13-14. 

“His watchmen are blind; they are all 
ignorant; they are all dumb dogs; they 
cannot bark; sleeping, lying down, loving 
slumber. 

“Yea, they are greedy dogs, which can 
never have enough, and they are shep- 
herds that cannot understand, they look 
to their own way, every one for his gain 
from his quarter.” —Isa., 56:10—11. 


The theme of the prophets in these 
passages is landlordism, and in close con- 
nection therewith they give the inevitable 
result of land monopoly: 


“The Lord will enter into judgment 
with the ancients of His people, and the 
princes thereof, for ye have eaten up the 
vineyard, the spoil of the poor is in your 
houses.”’—Isa., 3:14-15. 

“Therefore, shall Zion for your sake 
be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps; and the mountain 
of the house as the high places of the for- 
est.””—Micah, 3:12. 


This was the effect of this landlordism 
upon the home and the social life: 


“The women of my people have ye cast 
out of their pleasant houses.’”’—Micah, 2:9. 


To make a modern application,—out 
into the sweatshops, to break down their 
health; out into the department stores, 
to sell their virtue to make up for wages 
earned, but withheld, in selling goods for 
millionaires; out into the street to live on 
their shame; out, finally, into the potter’s 
field, with no gravestone to mark the 
place, that their buried shame may the 
sooner be forgotten. 

This verse continues: 


“And from their children have they 
taken away my glory forever.” 


The glory of an education; twelve thou- 
sand children of the poor in Chicago with 
no place to learn to read. The glory of 
religious training; one hundred thousand 
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children of Chicago that never heard of 
Jesus Christ except from the profanity 
of the streets,—worse conditions in New 
York, and like conditions in all large 
cities. The glory of an independent 
home; twenty millions of children in this 
Christian land with no chance to inherit 
from their parents even a grave plat, and 
but scant chance of ever owning an acre 
by their own toil. 

The laws regulating Tools were like- 
wise violated by the Southern kingdom, 
and these violations invariably brought 
disaster. 

The following gives a faint picture of 
their effect on the political life of the peo- 
ple and upon their public interests in 
general. 

Nehemiah, who was to the Jews what 
Agis and Cleomena were to the Greeks, 
and the Gracchi were to the Romans, a 
prophet come in time to delay but not to 
divert national disintegration. In the 
fifth chapter of the book which bears his 
name he gives us a picture of the effect of 
interest which, for realism, is excelled 
nowhere in economic literature : 


“ And there was a great cry of the peo- 
ple and of their wives against their breth- 
ren, the Jews. For there were that said, 
We have mortgaged our land, vineyards 
and houses, that we might buy corn. We 
have borrowed money for the king’s trib- 
ute, and that upon our lands and vine- 
yards. Yet now our flesh is as the flesh 
of our brethren, our children as their chil- 
dren: and, lo, we bring into bondage our 
sons and our daughters to be servants, 
and some of our daughters are brought 
into bondage already: neither is it in our 
power to redeem them; for other men 
have our lands and our vineyards.” —Ne- 
hemiah, 5:1-5, condensed. 


This would seem to be a picture of evils 
of land monopoly; but as if to emphasize 
the economic fact that all economic history 
has writ large, that Rent would be Sam- 
son shorn of his locks but for the coépera- 
tion of its twin brother, Interest, he gives 
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the complete diagnosis of the national 
disorder in one sentence: 


“TI rebuked the nobles, and said unto 
them, Ye exact usury, every man of his 


brother.””—Neh., 5:7. 


It had now been nearly a hundred years 
since the return of a large part of the Jew- 
ish people from Babylon. The mass of 
them came back poor. A few who had 
made money in Babylon had opened pawn- 
shops and real-estate-mortgage offices, 
charging one per cent. per month, as ap- 
pears from verse eleven of the chapter 
quoted. The collection of rents referred 
to in the same verse was only an incident 
of the loan business resulting from the un- 
pleasant necessity of foreclosing mort- 
gages on such land as could not pay twelve 
per cent. besides supporting the farmers 
and providing for the king’s tribute. 

During this reign of Interest, by means 
of “Eastern money” generously loaned 
for the “development of the West,” not 
a stone had been relaid in the walls of 
Jerusalem or any other Jewish city, and 
the people were in “great affliction and 
reproach.” (Nehemiah, 1:3.) Private 
comfort for the masses was as rare as pub- 
lic enterprise among the rulers. The 
common people lived in shacks and tents, 
too poor to build houses; and beset on 
all sides by enemies, without city-wall 
protection, permanent houses would have 
been destroyed as fast as built. (Neh., 
7:4.) 

Ezra and Zerubabel, as their first task 
on the return of the Jews nearly one hun- 
dred years before, had rebuilt the temple 
and reéstablished the priesthood. If re- 
ligious rites could ever bring popular pros- 
perity without economic justice, good 
times should have been enjoyed by the 
Israelites when they first returned to their 
ancient heritage. But then, as now, the 
pawn-shop paralyzed the pulpit. 

The marvelous prosperity which fol- 
lowed this period of debt and degradation 
when Nehemiah abolished usury and 
compelled the restoration of both interest 
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and rent that had been collected during 
this reign of robbery, mentioned in a 
former article of this series, reveals more 
fully the blackness of this century of eco- 
nomic night. 

In spite of all efforts of statesmen like 
Nehemiah to reéstablish permanently the 
economic system of Moses, and of proph- 
ets like Malachi to make religion and 
social justice synonymous, the trend of 
this people continued steadily toward the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Ezekiel: 


“There is a conspiracy of her prophets 
like a roaring lion, ravening the prey; 
they have devoured souls; they have 
taken the treasure and precious things; 
her priests have violated my law. 

“Her princes in the midst of her are 
like wolves ravening the prey, to shed 
blood, and to destroy souls to get dishonest 
gain. And her prophets have daubed 
them with untempered mortar (modern 
vernacular—“ whitewash”), seeing vanity 
and divining lies unto them, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord God, when the Lord hath 
not spoken. 

“The people (ruling class) of the land 
have used oppression and exercised rob- 
bery, and have vexed the poor and the 
needy: yea, they have oppressed the 
stranger wrongfully. And I sought for 
a man among them who should make up 
the hedge and stand in the gap before me 
for the land, that I should not destroy it: 
but I found none. 

“Therefore have I poured out my in- 
dignation upon them; I have consumed 
them with the fire of my wrath: their own 
way I have recompensed upon their heads, 
saith the Lord God.”—Ezek., 22:25-31, 
condensed. 


The evils of land monopoly cursed the 
kingdom of Israel as well as that of Judah, 
and the violation of the law of land tenure, 
especially in the matter of rent, is assigned 
by Amos as the cause of its downfall: 


“Forasmuch, therefore, as your tread- 
ing is upon the poor, and ye take from 
him burdens of wheat; ye have built 


houses of hewn stone and ye shall not 
dwell in them; ye have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but ye shall not drink the wine 
of them. 

“Therefore wailing shall be in all the 
streets, and they shall say in all highways, 
alas! alas!”—Amos, 5:11-—16. 


The most specific charge against the 
Northern kingdom, however, was that of 
tampering with the currency and making 
a dear shekel, thus using the market for 
robbery: 


“Hear this, O ye that swallow up the 
needy, even to make the poor of the land 
to fail, saying, when will the new moon 
be gone, that we may sell corn? And 
the Sabbath that we may set forth wheat, 
making the ephah small and the shekel 
great and falsifying the balance by deceit. 
That we may buy the poor with silver and 
the needy for a pair of shoes. 

“Shall not the land tremble for this, 
and it shall be cast out and drowned as by 
the flood of Egypt.” —Amos, 8:4-8. 


It will be noted that these “Captains of 
Industry” whose genius reduced the price 
of a man to a pair of shoes, were a pious 
folk so far as the observance of the Sab- 
bath and feast-days was concerned, but 
on the market “business was business” ; 
but Israel found, as we may yet find, that 
Sabbath observance is not religion, nor 
Fourth-of-July festivities patriotism of 
the kind that saves. 

In connection with this degeneracy of 
Israel, were the debauching of the youth 
and the suppression of all the enthusiasm 
of the young for political purity, and the 
forbidding of religious agitation against 
public wrong, as already noted in con- 
nection with the same evils in Judah: 


“And I raised of your sons prophets, 
and of your young men for Nazarites, but 
ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, Proph- 
esy not.” —Amos, 2:11-12. 


The college that will not allow the truth 
on social problems to be taught to its 
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students, and the ecclesiastical muzzle 
designed especially for ardent young min- 
isters, are not wholly modern institutions. 

As to the effect of these violations of 
economic law on the social life, “race 
suicide” so much deplored by strenuous 
statesmen in recent times, was not omitted 
from this ancient catalogue of calamities 
having their root in economic law, as ap- 
pears from the following: 


“They have deeply corrupted them- 
selves as in the days of Gibeah:* There- 
fore He will remember their iniquities; 
He will visit their sins. 

“As for Ephraim (used by metonymy 
for the northern kingdom), their glory 
shall fly away like a bird, from the birth, 
from the womb, and from the conception. 
Give them, O Lord: What will Thou 
give them? give them a miscarrying 
womb and dry breasts. Ephraim is 
smitten in their root and dried up; they 
shall bear no fruit. My God shall cast 
them away because they did not hearken 
unto Him: and they shall be wanderers 
among the nations.” —Hosea, 9: 9-17. 


Not only in matters of land and money 
did Israel fatally sin, but there was a dis- 
regard of general commercial relations 
sufficient for national disintegration : 


“For three transgressions of Israel, 
and for four, I will not turn away the pun- 
ishment thereof; because they sold the 
poor for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes; they pant after the dust of the 
earth on the head of the poor, and turn 
aside the way of the meek; and they lay 
themselves down upon clothes laid to 
pledge.” —Amos, 2:6-—8, condensed. 


Other national sins, not strictly viola- 
tions of economic law, are often referred 
to as causes of national disaster, but they 
will invariably be found on close exami- 
nation to be conditions growing out of 
economic wrong; such, for instance, is 
atenpenenns 

* Referring to the economic and social evils re- 


ring in theft ceil war mentioned inte begin 
this article.—(Judges, 19 :1-30.) 
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“Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 
that are in the mountains of Samaria, 
which oppress the poor, which crush the 
needy, which say to their masters, Bring, 
let us drink.’”-—Amos, 4:1. 


This passage tends to sustain the con- 
tention of the economic reformer that it 
is useless to waste social energy in the 
attempt to suppress intemperance while 
economic oppression creates conditions 
that make it impossible, that the chief 
cause of the drink evil lies deeper than 
the drink, and that the saloon will go only 
when the economic causes that make it 
inevitable shall go. 

From the foregoing it should clearly 
appear that the downfall of the Jewish 
Democracy, the division of the Jewish 
Monarchy, the captivity of the kingdom 
of Israel by the Assyrians, and the utter 
dispersion of the ten tribes composing it 
into an oblivion so deep that all attempts 
of history to fathom it have failed, the 
captivity of the two tribes composing the 
kingdom of Judah by the Babylonians, 
their subsequent oppression by various 
nations, and their final obliteration by the 
Romans, together with innumerable mi- 
nor disasters, are all chargeable to viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of this people 
relating to Land and Tools. 

The Jewish people, however, are not 
the only example which the Jewish litera- 
ture furnishes of nations that fell because 
of the violation of economic law. 

Ezekiel says to Jerusalem: 


“Behold, this was the iniquity of thy 
sister, Sodom, pride, fullness of bread, 
and abundance of idleness was in her and 
in her daughters (suburbs); neither did 
she strengthen the hand of the poor and 
the needy.” —Ezek., 16:49. 


Much has been said of the social abom- 
inations of Sodom, but seldom have they 
been referred to the extremes of wealth 
and poverty growing out of the violations 
of economic law, notwithstanding the 
plain language quoted above. 

Jeremiah says of Babylon: 
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“O thou that dwellest upon many 
waters, abundant in treasures, thine end 
is come, and the measure (penalty) of 
thy covetousness.”’—Jer., 51:13. 


The charge against Tyre was: 


“ By the multitude of their merchandise 
they have filled the midst of thee with 
violence, and thou hast sinned, thou hast 
defiled thy sanctuary by the multitude 
of thy iniquity, by the iniquity of thy 
traffic.” —Ezek., 28:16-18. 

If the plain statement of social and 
economic laws, as given by Moses, and 
the prosperity that followed their observ- 
ance, are not sufficient to convince readers 
of the Bible of their binding force, the 
woes that wait upon their violation, which 
are described in the passages quoted, and 
in innumerable other passages which we 
do not have space to quote, and which 
are seen to-day on every hand, in every 
so-called civilized nation, should be suffi- 
cient. Attention has been called to both, 
without censure or denunciation of those 
who profess to believe the Bible and teach 
its truth, and yet either ignore or apolo- 
gize for the social wrongs which it con- 
demns. 


HUMAN 





Human Liberty or Human Greed ? 


What has seemed to be the wiser course 
has been followed; giving by quoted ref- 
erence Moses and the Prophets, with but 
little comment or argument; for, as was 
said to Dives who wanted Lazarus sent 
back to earth to warn his five brothers 
that they might not live in violation of the 
Mosaic law of social justice as he had 
done, “If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 

He who uttered this sentiment in par- 
able, who “knew what was in man” and 
who “spake as never man spake,” realiz- 
ing the hopelessness of curing economic 
ills by the mere letter of the law, sought 
the solution of the vexed economic prob- 
lem with which Moses struggled, by giving 
to the world a spiritualized ideal of eco- 
nomic life. 

While ratifying specifically every prin- 
ciple of the Mosaic system, this new 
Prophet announced a new Economic, 
and founded thereon a higher Ethic than 
was possible under the Mosaic régime. 
Of this we shall inquire in the articles to 
follow on the “ Economics of Jesus.” 

Grorce McA. MILLer. 

Glen Ellyn, Chicago, Ill. 


LIBERTY OR HUMAN GREED? 


By Ex-ConGressMAN Ropert BAKER. 


iy WOULD counsel the people to let 

the streets of Tucson run with the 
blood of martyrs as have the gutters of 
Warsaw!” 


Strange language and strong, surely, 
for the mayor of a large American city to 
address to the people of a distant section 
of the United States. What great danger 
threatened the people of Arizona that the 
Mayor of Milwaukee should thus address 
them ? 

The meeting at which this language 
was used was held at Tucson, Arizona, 


January 6th. We are told that the speech 
evoked “scenes of almost riotous enthu- 
siasm.”” But what was the occasion ? 

Was the orator calling upon them to 
arise and defend themselves from an im- 
pending foreign invasion ? 

Was he enunciating some great doc- 
trine of human rights and human liberty ? 

Was it to assert that human life must 
always be held sacred, no less for the Fili- 
pino than for the American ? 

Was it to express sympathy with an 
oppressed people—the Jews in Russia, 
for instance ? 
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Was it a belated expression of sympa- 
thy with the Boers, who had yielded up 
their property and their lives in defence 
of liberty ? 

Was it to applaud the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ministry for prohibiting the fur- 
ther importation of slaves—Chinese cool- 
ies—into South Africa ? 

Was it even an appeal for them to take 
measures to prevent their being still fur- 
ther despoiled by the trusts and other 
privileged interests ? 

Oh, no! Nothing so foolish; nothing 
so idealistic as that was the cause of the 
“riotous enthusiasm.” 

The occasion was a meeting to protest 
against “joint-statehood,” 7. e., against 
the admission of New Mexico and Arizona 
as one state. This being what one of the 
speakers described as “an infamous plan 
to deprive Arizonans of their liberty.” 

“Scratch a Russian,” it is said, “and 
you will find a Tartar.” 

With more unerring accuracy, it misht 
be said, “Scratch a blatant patriot and 
you will find an exploiter.” Forever and 


aye, this has been the record of history 
and it finds its exemplification in current 


affairs as in those of the past. To listen 
to these vociferous patriots one would 
imagine that the greatest and niost funda- 
mental principles of human liberty and 
human rights were involved in the ques- 
tion of joint or single statehood for Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 

What is this “infamous plan to deprive 
Arizonans of their liberty”? It is the 
plan of the Republican majority of the 
59th, as it was of the same men in the 
previous Congress, to make two states of 
the four territories; Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory to form one, New Mexico 
and Arizona the other. The population 
of the two former approximating a million, 
while the two latter have about half as 
many. 

“The use of the bayonet,” we are told, 
“was urged by the leaders” of the meet- 
ing, and that “open rebellion will be en- 
countered if consolidation is effected.” 

To whoever was not blinded by self- 
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interest or local prejudice, one might put 
the query: In what manner does admis- 
sion to statehood with its right of suffrage 
and self-government “deprive you of 
your liberty,” even though it be in con- 
junction with another territory ? 

Is human liberty a question of numbers ? 
Is self-government a matter of area? 

Do the people of Nevada enjoy sélf- 
government because there are but fifty 
thousand of them, while those of Rhode 
Island cannot possess it because they 
number half a million? Or, is it that the 
inhabitants of Rhode Island have self- 
government because that state has but 
1,200 square miles, but the people of 
Texas can never possess it owing to that 
state being two hundred times as big ? 

If not, then why all this perfervid ora- 
tory? Why does Mayor Rose of Mil- 
waukee declare that “the spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty is smothered ” ? 

The same dispatch which brings us the 
account of this meeting reveals (unin- 
tentionally, I assume) the motives which 
animate those who are preaching sedition, 
threatening armed resistance by the 
ple of Arizona, as it states that “Mayor 
Rose has extensive mining interests near 
Tucson.” 

While this suggests it does not throw 
the fullest light upon the underlying cause 
for the action of such men as Rose. It is, 
however, revealed in a Washington dis- 
patch of the same date, wherein we are 
informed that “Speaker Cannon has a 
trump card,” this being “nothing less 
than a warning to the railroad and mining 
interests in Arizona to haul off their lob- 
bies here [Washington] or take the con- 
sequences.” This dispatch goes on to 
say : “'The consequences of failure to abide 
by this warning might be serious,” as 
“the railroad and principal mining com- 
panies of Arizona are paying taxes on an 
antiquated assessment which has not been 
altered for sixteen years.” It goes on to 
say: “It was made long before the rail- 
roads had attained anything like their 
present value, and when the mines, which 
are now paying their owners thousands 
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of dollars a day were mere pocket-holes.” 

What the Speaker has in mind accord- 
ing to this dispatch, is for Congress to 
legislate directly for the Territory to com- 
pel a correction of these antiquated assess- 
ments, so as to place the railroads and the 
mines on the assessment-rolls at some- 
thing like their real value. This, how- 
ever, it appears “would be more objec- 
tionable to their owners than joint-state- 
hood.” 

This, then, is the Ethiopian in the wood- 
pile! 

Mr. Mayor Rose and his conjréres are 
not worried that the “spirit of individual 
liberty is being smothered”; what they 
fear is that the people of New Mexico, 
whom they dub “greasers,” will insist 
that these enormously valuable mines, 
out of which such gigantic fortunes as 
that of Senator Clark’s are being obtained, 
shall bear at least a part of the cost of 
government, instead of, as now, practi- 
cally escaping taxation altogether. 

It is not patriotism but pelf which ani- 
mates these gentlemen. It is not human 
liberty but human greed they are con- 
tending for. 

Let us hope that the Speaker will get 
more light upon the subject. It will be 
an excellent thing for the country if, not 
in a spirit of revenge against multi-mil- 
lionaire mine and railroad magnates (al- 
though they deserve no sympathy) but 
with a desire to see that justice is done to 
all the people of Arizona, if he will exert 
the tremendous influence of the Speaker- 
ship to secure legislation that will compel 
the railroad and mine-owners to pay their 
share of taxation, listing their property 
at its full value. This would probably 
relieve the other people of Arizona of 
fully fifty per cent. of the taxes they now 
pay, while increasing those of the rail- 


roads by one or two hundred per cent., 
and those of the rich mine-owners five 
hundred to one thousand per cent. 

But to return to blood-and-thunder 
Rose. This man is mayor of one of the 
most corrupt cities in the Union. It is a 
city where the public-service corporations 
hold complete sway. A city where these 
exploiters of the people have a free hand. 
A city where, so far as the equal right to 
the use of its streets is concerned, human 
rights and human liberty are nullified 
daily. Not only does Rose do nothing to 
conserve these rights, not only does he not 
protect its citizens in their equal natural 
right of use, but he has himself been the 
instrumentality through whom they have 
been robbed of their streets and turned 
over to be exploited by J. P. Morgan and 
his associates. 

Instead of inflaming the passions of 
misguided Arizonans, who do not under- 
stand that Rose and all his ilk are using 
them to pull their chestnuts out of the fire 
(chestnuts in the form of special privileges 
and exemption from taxation) let the 
Mayor of Milwaukee return home and 
do his duty. Let him but use all the 
great power of the executive of that city 
to compel compliance with the law by 
those who are monopolizing its streets, 
make them pay taxes on the same basis 
of value as other citizens have to pay, let 
him but enforce every ordinance these 
notorious violators of law are constantly 
nullifying, and he will be rendering proper 
service to the people of Milwaukee, and 
there will be no need to declare that if the 
public-service corporations do not obey 
the law the streets of his city should “ run 
with the blood of martyrs as have the 
gutters of Warsaw!” 

Rosert Baker. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE IN COLORADO.* 


Il. DOMINANT TRUSTS AND CORPORATIONS—(Continued.) 


By Hon. J. Warner MIs. 


The Pageant of the Throne-Powers—The 
Smelter-Trust—A General Glance at 
The Trusts—(Continued). 


PURSUIT OF MONOPOLY. 


ANY good people are deluded into 
believing that the purpose of the 
trust is to promote the public weal by 
bringing down the price of its service or 
its product for the benefit of its patrons 
or consumers. Nothing is further from 
the truth. As an incident to the destruct- 
ive methods employed to exterminate a 
rival, the price may fall for certain periods 
or places. But it is only an incident. 
The purpose of the trust is always to 
“water-up”—also to lessen the cost by 
cheaper methods, yet withal to maintain 
the price and generally to advance it by 
controlling the disposition of the product. 
When trust-prices are discussed, it is 
misleading to take the price for a short 
period or at a particular place. The bus- 
iness of the trust is everywhere, and the 
actual price it charges will show itself 
chiefly only in long periods and in numer- 
ous places. To keep up the price, while 
lessening the cost, insures large and steady 
profits; and profits as we know are the 
chief end of capital. 

The more perfect the monopoly the 
surer is competition cut out, and prices 
then with a lessening cost are at the easy 
dictation of the trust, and profits are 
steady and unfailing. The problem then 
simply becomes one of markets. 

That the principal aim of the Smelter- 
Trust was to destroy competition and to 
create a monopoly is specifically avowed 
by its promoters and managers. Mr. 
Chapman testified before the Congress- 


ional Industrial Commission as follows: 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THe ARENA. 
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“The evils of competition having been 
borne for years by the various smelting 
interests of the country had convinced the 
proprietors of those interests tha: some 
combination should be effected with a 
view to reducing expenses and eliminating 
such competition. These interests had 
been in frequent consultation (conspiring) 
but no satisfactory arrangement had ever 
been made for any combined operation 
that eliminated the competition com- 
plained of. Finally it was universally 
conceded that the only course open was a 
consolidation of the various interests.” 


If, in the above quotation, “labor in- 
terests” be substituted for “smelting in- 
terests” and “laborers” for the words 
“proprietors of those interests,” and the 
word “labor” be inserted before the last 
word, we would then have an exact state- 
ment of the trust dilemma, expressing 
as well the dilemma of labor. 

When labor, however, tries to extricate 
itself from such a dilemma to cut out 
competition and to effect a monopoly, 
we will see in the following chapters some 
of the obstacles and penalties that con- 
front it. 

Ex-Governor James B. Grant, on the 
board of control of the Smelter-Trust, 
and who profited by the sale to it of two 
large smelters, one in Denver and one at 
Omaha, testified before the Congressional 


Industrial Commission as follows :] 


“Q. ‘The main objects sought by these 
combinations, according to your method 
of reasoning, is the limiting of competi- 
tion ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes, that is what I should say; 
limiting competition and cheapening cer- 
tain methods of handling the business, 


tReport Industrial Com., Vol. 13, p. 98. 
tReport Industrial Com., Vol. 12, p. 195. 
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and more certain control of the disposi- 
tion of the product.’” 


He further testified :* 


“The causes inducing combination in 
all cases, in my opinion, are to avoid ex- 
cessive and ruinous competition and to 
enable the capitalist to get a reasonable 
interest on his investment by enlarging 
the capitalization [watering the stock]. 
I would say that when any man is engag- 
ing to spend a large part of his life in 
building up an industrial enterprise the 
first thing to be considered is to get an 
income from it, and the one cause, in my 
opinion, above all others that threatens 
that income, is competition.” 


Quoting again from Governor Grant’s 
testimony :f 


“Q. ‘It seems to me that it is plain, 
according to your argument, that you 
regulate the law of supply and demand, 
when you control the supply and get a 
greater price than would otherwise be the 
case ?’ 

“A. ‘Well I believe it is perfectly de- 
fensible, this power to regulate the supply 
and demand.’ 

“Q. ‘And the employé is pursuing the 
same course as that of the employer, that 
is, he is forming a trust or combination 
of his own ?’ 

“A. ‘I look upon it as the same thing.’ 

“Q. ‘And his reasons are the same as 
yours ?’ 

“A. ‘Precisely.’ 

“Q. ‘To increase his earnings ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes, and to keep out competition.’ 

“Q. ‘To increase his earnings and to 
keep out competition ?’ 

“A. ‘That is about it. Not necessarily 
to increase his earnings, but to maintain 
and to keep up the price.’ 

“Q. ‘There is no difference between 
the individual and the corporation, each 
is struggling for benefit ?’ 

“A. ‘Well, there is the proposition 
presented by Mr. Ratchford [committee- 


*Id., p. 197. 
tid., pp. 199, 201. 
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man conducting examination], that the 
corporation gets privileges that the in- 
dividual does not.’” 


Here is a plain and frank avowal of an 
economic dilemma that is common to both 
capital and labor. Both are floundering 
in the mire of unnatural competition. 
Capital, through the combination of the 
trust and the “water” and the monopoly 
it affords, has found a way out, but like 
Napoleon on his march from Moscow, 
it is “devil take the hindmost” and it 
offers no hand to its boasted “ handmaid,”’ 
but leaves labor to still grope and flounder 
deeper in the mire than before. This is 
the unsympathetic selfishness of the trust, 
and it is plain that Mr. Havemeyer is not 
the only “captain of industry” that does 
not “give two cents for our ethics.” 


OVERREACHING LABOR. 


With an effective monopoly once on 
foot, the trust that enjoys it secures there- 
by an autocratic power to swing as it will 
its cudgel of coercion over the head of 
labor. Read the sworn confession of 
Governor Grant upon this subject :} 


“Q. ‘In the papers it is stated that by 
reason of the shutting down of the Du- 
rango Smelter—which was in the trust— 
750 men were thrown out of employment, 
that is, the men at the smelter and miners. 
[This reference is to a strike that is men- 
tioned hereafter.] Is it your opinion that 
if the individual smelter had not gone in 
the trust, it would have shut down at that 
time ?’ 

“A. ‘I don’t know. You cannot tell. 
As a consolidation we felt stronger than 
we did as individuals. The smelter cor- 
poration or company is not dangerous, 
but it has to be guarded in its actions. 
Not having generally a great amount of 
money we had to be very careful, but the 
combination, having plenty of money in 
its treasury, is more powerful.’ 

“Q. ‘ Would it not be the natural tend- 
ency, having the power to do so, to shut 


tReport Industrial Com., Vol. 12, p. 202. 
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the smelters down and then settle with 
your men on better terms than if only one 
or two were shut down ?’ 

“A. ‘I think so.’ 

“Q. ‘If a combination owning say, 
seven smelters in this state, as you say 
your combination does own, all being 
under this one great power, could shut 
one of them down, say, at Leadville, and 
smelt the ores either here [Denver] or in 
Omaha or Durango, would not that make 
the men very timid about building homes 
and feeling that they were, in a way, a 
part of your institution ?’ 

“A. ‘I guess that is so.’ 

“Q. ‘Don’t you think it would make 
them less liable to build homes, and that 
takes the confidence out of your men ?’ 

“A. ‘I think that has been the tendency, 
yes.” 

What does the reader think of lodging 
in a private corporation the tyrannical 
power here frankly confessed by Governor 
Grant to undermine the home-making 
spirit of our industrious toilers and to 
coerce them into submission at one point 
by starvation, while the trust uses other 
plants to still grind out its profits ? 

Yet along with the other dangers from 
this undemocratic power so lodged, lurks 
also the complement of the “sympathetic 
strike.” Note the sympathetic maneuver 
by the trust in diverting work from the 
plant involved in strike to another plant 
entirely free from such embroglio, in order 
to bring the trust success at the former by 
the help so given by the latter. 

We shall see the tremendous operation 
of this dangerous power in the strikes to 
be examined later. This power was also 
in practical operation July 12, 1899, at 
the very moment Governor Grant was 
giving his testimony referred to above. 
The first eight-hour law was then being 
resisted by the Smelter-Trust and the 
smeltermen struck. The strike first be- 
gan in Durango, as mentioned above, and 
finally spread to every trust-smelter in the 
state. The Guggenheims had not then 
been fished for with the proper bait, and 
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they were lauded to the skies for recog- 
nizing and conforming to the law, and 
for giving safe asylum to the men who 
wished another master than the trust. 

The strike was brief, however, as the 
supreme court declared the act uncon- 
stitutional and the men, humbled though 
they were, but law-abiding withal, went 
back to work. 

The Congressional Industrial Commis- 
sion brought our two interesting phases of 
this eight-hour struggle that must not be 
overlooked. 

First.—The Smelter-Trust was eager 
for the fray and determined to put its 
newly acquired industrial power to in- 
stant test and to try out issues with the 
smeltermen and miners from the very 
start.* 

Second.—But indeed as part of the 
accomplishment of the first, the Smelter- 
Trust refused to ize the miners’ 
union. Itself a union, just starting off on 
its industrial career, still it imperiously 
spurned to treat with the union of the 
miners. And this, too, in the face of the 
above admission by Governor Grant that 
the same cause that drove the smelters 
into combination operated equally upon 
the smeltermen and the miners. He 
might have added that its operation was 
more than equal, for when the “captains 
of industry” fled from unnatural com- 
petition, it was merely to save their profits, 
but the miners in their fleeing were trying 
to save their homes and their lives. We 
quote from Governor Grant again: T 


“Q. ‘Now, you spoke about the recog- 
nition of the union of your workmen. I 
understood you to state that you declined 
to treat with their committees ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes.’ 

“Q. ‘Did you decline to treat with the 
committees because they were represent- 
ing a union, or because the action of that 
union in this respect is not in keeping with 
a spirit of fairness ?’ 


* Testimony of Governor Grant, Report Indus- 
trial Com., Vol. 12, pp. 207-8. 
t Report Industrial Com., Vol. 12, p. 207. 
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“A. ‘That is the way we look at it. 
We were afraid of the future.’ 

“Q. ‘You were afraid of the future ?’ 

“kh. *an. 

“Q. ‘Then you were not of the belief 
that their action at the present merits 
your refusal to treat with them, but rather 
the action you anticipate from them at 
another time ?’ 

“A. ‘Well, the action I anticipate 
from the knowledge of what has taken 
place in their councils.’ ” 


Here again we have the ethics of the 
trust. Not what the union then was 
doing, but what it might do in the future, 
in cutting down profits and dictating to 
the trusts, was the reason it was spurned. 
If this reason is good, then the same fear 
for the future that the people have of all 
the trusts would justify their instant ex- 
termination. Governor Grant’s idea of 
the labor union and the trust is the famil- 
iar idea of the lion and the lamb lying 
down together, but always with the lamb 
inside of the lion. Here is his euphemis- 
tic way of expressing this lion and lamb 
episode in speaking of labor organiza- 
tions :** 


“Tf they operate wisely and judicially 
and are moderate in their dealings with 
the corporations, I think the organization 
a good thing. . . . I have no opposition 
to it unless it threatens my business.” 


Here is the economic struggle exposed 
in all its rawness. By one, too, who was 
at the time chairman of the “ operating 
committee” of the trust in Colorado. By 
one, too, who by reason of his reputed 
fairness had been a member of the first 
board of arbitration in the state. Yet 
who now, when this board was appealed 
to by the miners, refused to arbitrate, and 
when the board went ahead he appeared 
with his witnesses and counsel and sub- 
mitted his evidence. But when the board 
made its findings and recommendations 
here is the curt reply he sent: 


*Report Industrial Com., Vol. 12, pp. 205-6. 
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“The operating committee, after giving 
due consideration to the document, de- 
cline to accept the findings of the board 
as binding upon this company.”’f 


Such was the conduct, too, of one who 
was so esteemed by his fellow-citizens 
that in 1886 he was elected governor of 
the state upon the Democratic ticket. He 
publicly announced himself an instantly 
converted Republican, however, in 1899 
when Governor Thomas sent to the leg- 
islature the message on “'Trusts,”’ quoted 
from above, and especially directed at 
the Smelter-Trust then forming. Thus 
we see, too, how economics mould the 
political convietions of “captains of in- 
dustry” as well as their ethics. It is 
easy to see now what a brusque adversary 
the Smelter-Trust and its allied mine- 
owners invite. Such adversary must cer- 
tainly be lusty, alert, wary and determined. 
How well the Western Federation of 
Miners meets that condition we shall see 
further on. 


CONTROLLING ORIGINAL SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY. 


The Smelter-Trust does not own all the 
mines in Colorado and the other mining 
states in which it operates, but it certainly 
controls the chief producers among them, 
and through its subsidiary companies 
actually owns some of the most important. 
In Colorado it is developing the “Silver 
Lake” mines near Silverton on a scale of 
great magnitude. Contracts are made 
with certain mine-owners for their entire 
output of ores for various periods of time, 
—four, six and eight months or a year} 
or longer; and this method of dealing 
naturally brings the big mine-owners and 
the trust into close business relations, and 
puts a barrier between such owners and 
the independent smelter seeking to secure 
a foothold. Except for some particu- 
larly desirable ore used in fluxing or other- 
wise, the small mine-owner with but a 

tReport Bureau of Labor, 1899-1900, p. 181. 


tGovernor Grant’s testimony, Report Industrial 
Com., Vol. 12, p. 194. 
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meager or uncertain output is of little 
interest to the trust. The big ones, how- 
ever, are as good as partners to the trust, 
and, as we have seen above, they are 
special “pets” of our tax system and of 
course control the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The alliance between this association 
and the trust is so complete that they are 
practically one in all legislative, indus- 
trial or strike matters affecting the interest 
of either. Again, to enable the trust to 
monopolize the sources of ore-supply, it 
or its subsidiary companies have expe- 
rienced experts constantly on the watch 
for the first hopeful signs of a new mining- 
camp or a new producing mine. Even 
the function of the time-honored pros- 
pector is being fast curtailed by the trust, 
and it has its own experts in search for 
promising mining-ground on which to 
make new locations. 

The Standard Oil and other interests 
are also systematically engaged in the 
same sort of enterprise, and in this coun- 
try, South America, Mexico and else- 
where, they already own the largest and 
best mines to be found or bought. Mr. 
Moody says there is a Standard Oil domi- 
nation in the Smelter-Trust,* which must 
mean that Rockefeller and the Guggen- 
heims have close financial interests. 
When these interests are finally openly 
united, as in time they are bound to be, 
the Smelter-Trust will then actually own 
all the great gold, lead, silver, copper and 
zinc-mines in the western world. Indeed, 
the whole face of the once familiar form 
of the mining industry for precious metals 
is already seamed and seared by the trust, 
and the best things in any mining-camp, 
new or old, are soon in its hands or in the 
hands of its trusted friends. 

In this way the Smelter-Trust effec- 
tively controls all the original sources of 
ore-supply, not only in Colorado but in 
all the mining states of the West; also in 
the lead-mines of Missouri and in South 
America and Mexico. 

* The Truth About the Trusts, p. 45. 
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FIXING THE RAILROADS. 


It must be a burly business indeed that 
can “fix” the railroads. ‘The fixing is 
generally done by the railroads them- 
selves. With the Smelter-Trust, how- 
ever, it is different. Mr. Chapman tes- 
tifiest that this trust withholds from the 
railroads $5,000,000 per annum that but 
for the Trust would go into their annual 
earnings. 

The long haul of ores from Montana 
to Denver is now no more, and all ores 
are treated at the plant of the trust nearest 
the point of production. It is thus easy 
to see how the railroads must toady to the 
trust. If, for instance, the freight-rate 
from Leadville to Denver is unsatisfactory 
to the trust, it must at once be adjusted 
to its liking or it will seek its supply else- 
where. Meantime there is no danger 
from a rival and the ore will still be there 
when the trust is ready to use it. But 
with the railroad how different. It will 
meantime be running empty cars with 
no receipts. So the Smelter-Trust al- 
ready has the power to dictate to the rail- 
roads. What it can do it does do, and 
we can easily guess that it secures for it- 
self and its big shippers secret rebates of 
large and constantly growing proportions. 


“WATERING STOCK” (OVER-CAPITALIZA- 
TION). 


Among other reasons given above by 
Governor Grant why the Smelter-Trust 
was created, he informs us that “the 
causes inducing combination in all cases 
are to avoid excessive and ruinous’ com- 
petition, and to enable the capitalist to 
get a reasonable interest on his investment 
by enlarging the capitalization.” 

Every trust has this end in view. As 
we have seen above, “watered-stock” 
endows them with the governmental 
function of taxation. In addition to the 
capital they actually invest, this pseudo 
capital confers the power of extorting 
tribute upon capital they do not invest. 


+Report Industrial Com., Vol. 13, p. 98. 
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The actual cash raised by banker Chap- 
man to float the Smelter-Trust was but 
$6,500,000.* 

Mr. Chapman further says that the 
$27,400,000 of preferred stock represents 
the real values involved.t Yet outside 
of this was exactly the same amount in 
common stock, $27,400,000, which repre- 
sented only “ water,”’ but which Governor 
Grant says is “reasonable interest on the 
capitalist’s investments.” A. H. Dan- 
forth, for years general manager of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, men- 
tioned in a previous article, and compe- 
tent to express an intelligent opinion 
about the matter, says that $16,500,000 
is a liberal estimate of the total value of 
the entire property of the Smelter-Trust, 
even after the Guggenheims were taken 
in with all their belongings. He further 
says that the Guggenheims were given 
$35,000,000 in stock for property that 
was not worth more than $5,000,000. 
Robert S. Billings, late manager of the 
Independent Smelter at Golden and a 
mining and millman of large experience, 
tells the writer in a letter written under 
date of April 4, 1905, that “the entire 
Smelter-Trust property in Colorado, 
Utah, Montana and Idaho did not ex- 
ceed a total valuation of $20,000,000,— 
in fact, that was an outside figure.” Yet 
the trust is now paying 7 per cent. divi- 
dends on its preferred stock and dividends 
also on its common stock, and the latter 
has already gone to a premium and is 
quoted to-day (November 23, 1905) at 
$151 and the mining industry of Colorado 
and the West is required to pay tribute 
in the shape of dividends on more than 
$100,000,000 of watered stock. And we 
are expected to look serious when one of 
the great “captains” dignifies this plun- 
der as the “ capitalist’s reasonable interest 
on his investment.” Let us remember 
this circumlocution, however, and always 
identify it with the “ captain’s ” adroitness 
in concealing corporate power. 

Governor Grant in his ethics finds no 


arn Industrial Com., Vol. 18, pp. 94-5. 
Id. 
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trouble to justify this enormous trust 
extortion by invoking the principle of 
the “unearned increment” as applied to 
real estate, which he says is privately 
appropriated despite the doctrine of 
Henry George.{ Justifying your own 
extortion by the extortion of some one 
else may not be a new idea in the ethics 
of graft, but it certainly is novel in social 
justice. 

With nature’s present overflow of gold 
and other metals the big shippers “stand 
in” and pay their tribute, and still are 
getting rich, and the little shippers get 
their mite but are fast passing to the wall. 
The end is not yet, but as yet complacency 
is the rule, but later—it cannot be avoided 
—there must be “wailing and gnashing 
of teeth.” 


EXTERMINATING RIVALS. 


There were still subsidiary mills and 
plants for the Smelter-Trust to extermi- 
nate, despite the fact that with the Gug- 
genheims in the trust it claimed to be 
doing 100 per cent. of the silver-lead 
smelting in the United States. When the 
trust moved on the reduction plants in 
Cripple Creek in 1902, its first step was to 
reduce the treatment charge from $8.00 
to $7.50 per ton, and it was but a short 
time before the millmen were ready to 
capitulate. It was about this time, 1902, 
that Attorney-General Post asked leave 
to file in the Supreme Court of the state 
a petition in the nature of a quo warranto, 
seeking upon common-law principles to 
forfeit the charter of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, because it 
was organized for the express purpose 
of creating a monopoly in the chief in- 
dustry of the state. 

Among other things he alleged that the 
company demanded and received extor- 
tionate and unreasonable charges for 
smelting and reducing gold and silver- 
ores; that it demanded and received re- 
bates from the railroads; that it was par- 
tial and unfair in refusing to treat gold 
and silver-ores that were offered to it by 


tReport Industrial Com., Vol. 12, p. 202. 
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certain parties against whom it desired 
to discriminate; that with property and 
plants not exceeding $25,000,000 in value 
it extorted for its services charges intended 
to pay a dividend on $100,000,000; and, 
generally, that it supressed competition, 
and was an awe and a menace to the min- 
ing industry of the state. But the court 
failed to grasp the meaning of a monopoly 
and saw no duty resting upon it to call 
the Smelter-Trust to account in the first 
instance in the highest judicial tribunal 
of the state; and in a scolding opinion, 
taking the Attorney-General to task for 
certain delays, and with innuendoes in 
bad judicial temper, the application to 
file the petition was denied.* 

In view of the Attorney-General’s 
allegations we can now easily understand 
such a telegraphic dispatch as that sent 
from Leadville to the Denver dailies, 
under date of July 14, 1902, to the effect 
that the trust had limited the production 
of the oxidized iron-ore to 800 tons per 
day, that the capacity of the “Caribou” 
was reduced from 200 tons to 60 tons, the 
“Sixth-Street Shaft” from 300 to 100, 
and many of the Freyer Hill properties 
were shut off altogether. It is only re- 
cently that the story was afloat of the 
trust treatment of the “ Greenback” mine 
at Leadville. Its sulphides were par- 
ticularly desirable for the trust smelters. 
A price was offered for the mine, but re- 
fused by the owners. After that the 
trust had no further use for the “ Green- 
back” ores. It thus appears that the 
mine-owners, as well as the smelters and 
mills, are made to quake and quail before 
the mighty strides-of the Smelter-Trust. 
The only independent smelter now in the 
state is at Salida, and it is not at all inde- 
pendent in fact but only in name. The 
Boston and Colorado Smelter at Argo, 
suburb of Denver, uses a secret process, 
but it has lost its independence and is ap- 
parently tributary to and taken care of by 
the trust. 

The last smelter to fall as victim to the 
trust was the Independent Smelter at 
*30 Colo., 275; 70 Pac., 413 (Sept. 1902). 
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Golden. It had a capacity of 300 tons 
per day and was under the efficient man- 
agement of Robert S. Billings. This 
smelter was designed to treat especially 
the ores of Boulder, Clear Creek and 
Gilpin counties, and it made reasonable 
rates for treatment that were satisfactory 
to the miners. But in the familiar Rocke- 
feller-Standard Oil style, the Smelter- 
Trust cut the price below the actual cost 
of smelting; that is, $3.50 per ton, and 
intimidated the miners by threatening to 
refuse their ores when it succeeded in 
destroying the Golden Smelter. 

The railroads also helped in the de- 
struction by discrimination and in other 
ways, and the large banks of Denver 
declined to extend their usual accommo- 
dations and facilities, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of the trust, and finally, and only 
a few months ago, this large and hopeful 
enterprise, only eighteen miles away from 
the capital city of the state, was obliged 
to bank its fires and shut down. 


THE TRUST IN POLITICS. 


The head of the Smelter-Trust is Simon 
Guggenheim. He recently secured the 
appointment of his brother Daniel as 
president of the company. Five of the 
seven brothers are already on the board 
of directors, and age alone is probably 
the only reason why the other two are 
still waiting in the ante-chamber on pro- 
bation. Simon has long had an unsatis- 
fied political ambition. He was nomi- 
nated for governor September 8, 1898, by 
the anti-fusion faction of the Silver Re- 
publicans. This was one of the most 
memorable conventions ever held in the 
state. It convened at Colorado Springs, 
and in the fight between the “ Anti’s” 
and the Teller Silver Republicans for 
the possession of the opera house, 150 
shots were fired and one man was killed 
and three were wounded.t Simon then 
stood on a platform that declared for 
“free coinage of gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1”; also, for the “ retention 
of all territory taken whether by peaceful 
*Annual Cyc., 1898, p. 187, tit. “Colorado.” 
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means or by conquest.” It is thus appar- 
ent that the latter part of his political 
platform and his trust platform are one 
and the same. Like Mr. Havemeyer and 
the other “captains of industry” he cares 
nothing for “our ethics and does not 
know enough of them to apply them.” 
But he does know how to squeeze liberty 
out of the Filipinos and dollars out of the 
miners. 

Of course he was not elected. He is 
now and has long been a candidate for 
the United States Senate. In late years 
New York has been his home. But for- 
eign residence seemed in no wise to weak- 
en his candidacy as long as his “ barrel” 
was on tap. His money has been in pain- 
ful evidence at all recent elections, and 
his accredited political agents were the 
most active supporters last winter of the 
allied corporation cohorts seeking to seat 
Peabody despite his failure to reach a 
majority of votes, even after all the fraud- 
ulent ballots were thrown out. The per- 
nicious and demoralizing part of the Smel- 
ter-Trust in legislative matters, especially 
in defeating the Eight-Hour Law, will 
receive attention in our next chapter. 


CORRUPTING OUR SCHOOLS. 


The trusts are now reaching out for 
our schools. Rockefeller’s Chicago Uni- 
versity is familiar to us all. We have 
seen academic freedom denied in the 
Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
Recently Mr. Rockefeller gave $66,000 
to the University of Nebraska, and Chan- 
cellor Andrews’ acceptance of the same 
has made an important issue in the politics 
of that state. Not long ago Mr. Carnegie 
tried to give $25,000 to the University of 
Mississippi, but the rebuff he received 
from Governor Vardaman strikes such 
an important note that it ought to be 
sounded from the house-tops all over the 
land. The governor says: 


“We have in Mississippi the purest 
and best stock of men and women under 
God’s heaven, and we do not want them 
warped from the broad spirit of fairness 
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and integrity and purity which has made 
us the proud people we are to-day, by 
being taught to bow down in a thankful 
humbleness to such men as Andrew Car- 
negie and Rockefeller, and become sub- 
servient to the spirit of greed and com- 
mercialism which has bred the trust and 
fostered the slavery of the American work- 
ingman. I would rather see the walls of 
our state university and our colleges 
crumble into dust and the buildings be 
battered and grimy than that they should 
be built up and handsomely painted and 
furnished by this money which has been 
coined from the blood and tears of the 
toiling masses, ‘demanding the usury of 
self-respect,’ which we cannot afford to 
pay. 

“We may not have in Mississippi the 
scientific equipment for imparting knowl- 
edge and all the modern accessories that 
make up the great institutions of learning, 
but we have the means of making strong 
and stalwart men and women, who scorn 
the slavery of wealth and stand unequaled 
in their proud independence of thought.”’* 


Simon Guggenheim recently gave to 
the State School of Mines at Golden $75,- 
000, and on October 2d, last, occurred the 
elaborate ceremonies of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the “Guggenheim Hall.” 
The railroads made special rates and all 
the politicians, including our governor 
and congressmen, were there and thou- 
sands of people besides, and all assembled 
on the momentous occasion to render 
homage to Simon Guggenheim, the donor, 
—the great head of the Smelter-Trust. 
There, facing the tall but silent chimneys 
of its latest victim, with the cry of misery 
and destitution audibly rising from a 
thousand throats, congratulations were 
extended, and the great Simon, son of 
Mayer, and king of the Smelter-Trust, 
was volubly commended to the favor and 
affection of the impressed and impressive 
assemblage of citizens and students. At 
last the ceremonies were ended, the people 
dispersed and the sun sank into a black 


*The Commoner, August 25, 1905. 

















cloud that enveloped the smokeless smel- 
ter in a somber silence, and the sorrows 
and lamentations of the “out-of-works” 
were soon drowned in the whistling winds. 

Another day was gone, but a day that 
marked with a multitude of witnesses the 
adding of a new department to the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company. 

How long will Colorado look kindly 
upon “Guggenheim Hall”? How long 
before political platforms will contain a 
demand that the money be returned and 
the name chipped off? How long before 
our people will too keenly appreciate the 
high privilege of coéperatively founding 
and rearing a great educational institu- 
tion, by themselves and for themselves 
and their children, to tolerate such an 
imposing contribution of “tainted mon- 
ey” with all that it implies? How long 
before our parents and students will re- 
alize the wanton injury to high ideals in 
compromising at the very start the esti- 
mates and judgments of the great “cap- 
tains of industry” ? 

But if the time ever does come when 
slumbering Colorado, awakened from 
her dreams, shall hand back the money 
and efface the brand of the Smelter-Trust 
from the State School of Mines,—may 
that welcome awakening not come out of 
a black nightmare of race prejudice and 
religious hate. May it only come when 
Colorado’s eyes are opened to the wrong 
done October 2d last, to high ideals and 
right economic thinking. May the crown 
of glory on the head of the Smelter-Trust 
then no longer so shine as to dazzle and 
confuse the moral judgment and the in- 
dustrial perception of the citizen and 
student. And may it then be clearly 
seen that the growing smelter-octupus in 
operating its new department of the school 
of mines can give employment and fat 
fees only to the few, while in its ruthless 
career it must utterly destroy so many 
rivals and natural opportunities that for 
the many it will ever prove a menace and 
a snare. 


In the procession of the throne-powers 
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the Smelter-Trust has now gone by and 
we are left a moment to our own reflec- 
tions. 

The vise-like grip of the seven sons of 
Guggenheim are upon the entire mining 
industry of the country. It is not so much 
now as later that the fierceness of this 
grip will be felt. Placer-miners and those 
fortunate enough to have free-milling 
gold-ores can alone escape it. Metal- 
lurgy, with its constant improvements in 
the cost of reducing and refining ores, is 
but a handmaid of the trust. All science 
is its servant, and all industry its victim 
and its prey. 

If, however, our study of this trust has 
not been in vain, we shall not despair. 
We may not assert that under the existing 
economy the trust is an unnatural product, 
however unnatural we may think it as a 
product of a right economy. Born of an 
industrial ancestry such as now exists, 
the transmitted tendencies manifested by 
this corporate offspring can be a surprise 
only to the careless observer. 

It presents no phase of the oft-invoked 
analogy of a big business merely growing 
bigger. ‘True, a business must be big to 
attract the attention of the trust, but it 
must be big in many places and generally 
in the hands of many disassociated own- 
ers. ‘ The trust does not initiate or de- 
velop, but like a wild animal broken loose 
from its tether, it roams through the coun- 
try in search of the profitable and promis- 
ing enterprises initiated and developed 
by others. Suddenly it functions as a 
vast legalized sponge sucking up and ab- 
sorbing, here and there and over large 
areas, the competing businesses of hun- 
dreds of separate owners. Its career of 
monopoly and oppression then begins 
and that career will never end until its 
monopoly is destroyed. We may well 
say that at its birth it should be registered, 
regulated and subjected to publicity. 
That is but to give it good manners, dis- 
cipline and breeding,/ But if it is not to 
exploit the people, ‘to crush labor into 
hopeless despair, to feed upon rebates, 
to play favorites with producers, to sap 
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the life-blood from industries, to levy 
taxes through watered stock, to appropri- 
ate and hold out of use mines, lands, sites 
and other natural opportunities, and to 
control and corrupt legislatures, courts 
and schools,—then more than its pub- 
licity or its manners must receive atten- 
tion. Its power to oppress, extort and 
corrupt must be analyzed and understood. 
At last, when its particular brand of 
special privilege and monopoly is so 
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I. 

MONG the positive factors that are 
destined to wield more and more 

a determining influence in the great battle 
of Titans that is now being waged in Amer- 
ica—the warfare of corporate wealth and 
monopoly dominated by the great gamb- 
lers of Wall street, the princes of privilege 
and the bosses and controlled machines, 
and the forces of democracy—are the 
young men who with superb courage and 
moral enthusiasm are stepping out on the 
firing lines of freedom, spurning the bribe 
of privileged wealth and ignoring the sin- 
ister threats of the economic and political 
masters of the nation. Many of these 
young men have been born in homes of 
comparative wealth and luxury. They 
have been educated in leading colleges 
and environed by the influences that are 


so rapidly ranging on the side of reaction. , 


But they have inherited the divine gift of 
imagination, which enables them to feel 
as well as to think. ‘The man of reason 
untouched by the light of imagination 
and born and reared among the comfort- 
able classes may and often does wholly 
fail to see, feel and understand the con- 
dition of those who are victims of injus- 
tice and inequality of opportunities. But 
he to whom Genius has given the supreme 
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clearly exposed that even “he who runs 
may read,” a long-suffering and indig- 
nant people will then rise in their sover- 
eign might and seize for themselves the 
citadel of power theretofore so destruc- 
tively used against them, by the imperious 
corporations and trusts. 


(To be continued.) 
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gift—the seeing eye, the hearing ear and 
the feeling heart—cannot pass through 
life to-day in the republic, and be true to 
his higher self, if he ignores the funda- 
mentally unjust conditions that obtain in 
our midst. He must become a traitor to 
his own soul if he closes his eyes to the 
poison that is eating into the heart of na- 
tional life. Try as he may, he cannot 
escape the degradation of his manhood 
if he ignores the treason being committed 
in the name of free government or steels 
his heart to the injustice, oppression and 
exploitation of the multitude, rendered 
possible by the brazen prostitution of our 
political misrepresentatives by the “lords 
of land and money,” by the princes of 
privilege and the master-gamblers of 
Wall street. 

No young man of imagination, we re- 
peat, can remain silent in the presence of 
the commercial and political degradation 
that is eating into the moral fiber of 
church, state and press and is sapping 
the independence and freedom of the 
people, without stultifying his higher na- 
ture and becoming recreant to America; 
and it is a glorious fact that to-day the 
finest natures among the young men are 
realizing the supreme peril and are an- 

















swering the summons of civilization in 
the name of justice and human rights. 
Like Jefferson and Franklin, Hancock 
and Adams, in the dawning days of the 
great epoch of democracy; like Lafay- 
ette and Young France in the days of 
Rousseau and the Encyclopedists; like 
Mazzini and Young Italy at a later period; 
like Garrison, Whittier, Lowell, Phillips 
and other young men who led the battle 
against chattel slavery in our midst; like 
John Bright, Richard Cobden and their 
co-laborers in the England of the forties 
of the last century, these young democrats 
of thought, of feeling and of action, suc- 
cessors to the torch-bearers and way- 
showers of freedom in every battle since 
the dawn of the age of reason and of man, 
are overmastered by the moral enthusiasm 
and passion for justice that more than 
anything else speak of the divine origin 
and the eternal persistence and onward 
march of the human soul. As in the 
earlier day, so with us, these young leaders 
cannot be bribed or browbeaten into si- 
lence; for, as Hugo described their com- 
patriots of the former time: “Freedom 
was the nurse that bent over their cradles; 
that ample breast suckled them all; they 
all have her milk in their bodies, her mar- 
row in their bones, her granite in their 
will, her rebellion in their reason, her fire 
in their intelligence.” 

They possess the idealism of lovers of 
justice, the poet’s finer feeling and the 
philosopher’s keen intellectual penetra- 
tion. ‘They feel as men should feel while 
exercising their God-given reason. ‘They 
realize what modern democracy has done 
for humanity. She has been the world’s 
great emancipator. The eighteenth cen- 
tury beheld her august advent; the nine- 
teenth century was flooded with the light 
of her despotism-dispelling torch. Glad- 
stone declared that the keynote of the 
nineteenth century was “Unhand me!” 
That was democracy articulating her 
mandate through the voice of society. 
Her mission was to liberate man, that he 
might grow; that all that was finest and 
truest in his being might express itself; 
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that all the children of earth might be 
true to the best in them, be free and un- 
afraid. Her mission was to liberate hu- 
manity from the triple despotism of in- 
justice, ignorance and superstition and 
to teach man the law of solidarity. 

These things are clear to the twentieth- 
century apostle of freedom—clearer, in- 
deed, than to the masters who wrought 
in the gray dawn of the coming day. Our 
young men who have taken their places 
on the outposts of progress recognize the 


.great law of solidarity and realize the duty 


that is imposed on manhood. They know 
that without justice and a full recognition 
of the fact that the happiness, prosperity 
and development of each is and must be 
the concern of all, the ends of the great 
revolution will fail of fulfilment. They 
know that the ideals of the new order— 
liberty, justice and fraternity—will if 
realized change the face of the world and 
that in proportion as they have been re- 
alized, the happiness, growth and pros- 
perity of all the people have been further- 
ed. They know that in proportion as 
democracy has been introduced into the 
life of the nation and has been maintained 
in its purity, the government of the people 
has been advanced. There never was a 
truer utterance than the observation of 
the profound Frenchman, De Tocqueville, 
that “the cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.” And they know 
that though popular government has 
achieved great things for the people, it has 
failed to secure the equality of opportu- 
nities and of rights or the blessings of 
liberty, justice and fraternity that would 
have followed the advent of democracy 
if she had come full-statured in our midst; 
that the fathers, though achieving so 
much, failed in one vital point—failed to 
safeguard freedom from the stealthy ad- 
vance of privilege, which is fatal to de- 
mocracy. 

In the old time the vicious dogma of the 
divine right of rulers and the supposed 
sanctity of an hereditary aristocracy led 
to privileged classes that enslaved and 
exploited the masses through the long 
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centuries of civilization, until the day of 
democracy when these things were over- 
thrown in America, in France, in Switzer- 
land and some other lands. The new 
revolution gave political independence 
for all the people and safeguarded them 
from the old forms of privilege that had 
enslaved them. But while giving politi- 
cal independence or emancipation, the 
leaders of the republican movement failed 
to complement this with provisions for 
economic independence or emancipation, 
and through this failure at a vital point 
it became possible for a commercial feu- 
dalism to arise and for another despotism 
of privilege based on monopoly rights and 
special favors to come into existence and 
to rapidly grow in power, influence and 
prestige until it became a master-class, 
ruthless, sordid and despotic in spirit and 
quite as powerful in government and in 
the economic world as an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, while its actions became more 
dangerous because less direct or obvious. 
Like the Di Medici family, which abso- 
lutely ruled Florence for a long period of 
time without ever holding any office or 


interfering with the machinery of the re- 
public, the new plutocracy based on priv- 
ilege has become more and more the mas- 


ter in democratic lands. Thus the failure 
to secure the people against the enslaving 
influence of monopoly and privilege neces- 
sarily left them exposed to the despotism 
of plutocracy,—an evil that has developed 
with startling rapidity during the past 
generation and whose reactionary, im- 
perialistic and oppressive influence is 
nowhere so marked as it is to-day in the 
great American republic. 

Now seeing all these things and realiz- 
ing that democracy demands the over- 
throw of the new despotism—that her 
slogan is “ Back to the people!” who are 
the true source of government and arbiters 
of law, and that she furthermore impera- 
tively demands that economic independ- 
ence which shall secure equality of oppor- 
tunities and of rights, these young men 
are following the example of Jefferson 
and of Lincoln in the two supreme crises 
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of our earlier history, and are throwing 
their influence for democracy based on 
freedom, justice and fraternity; democ- 
racy that shall utterly destroy the despot- 
ism of privilege; democracy that shall 
recognize in fact as well as in theory the 
people as the source and arbiters of gov- 
ernment. 


Il. 


Among the young men who are fore- 
most in this irrepressible conflict between 
freedom and despotism, between _ ustice 
for all and the tyranny of privileged 
wealth, is David Graham Phillips, the 
brilliant author of The Cost, The Plum- 
Tree, The Deluge, Golden Fleece, The 
Social Secretary, and The Reign of Gilt. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Madison, In- 
diana, in 1867. His father was a banker, 
an old-time Republican who had joined 
the party when it stood for human free- 
dom and lofty moral idealism; when it 
fostered freedom in thought and speech 
and set moral values high above all sordid 
considerations. He entered the party 
when the spirit of Lincoln dominated, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
permeated it. In that early day no polit- 
ical body since the time of Jefferson so 
perfectly reflected the true democratic 
spirit which ever demands and welcomes 
free and full discussion of all great ques- 
tions that arise in the nation. The Re- 
publican party at that time was the party 
of moral ideals, of ethical advance, of 
freedom of the press, freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech. Few men in 
those days would have dreamed that that 
great party would soon become the bond- 
slave of privileged interests and corporate 
greed, or that the voice of her noblest 
statesmen, those who had refused to wear 
the corporation collars, would be silenced 
when they demanded free discussions 
which might expose the graft or the un- 
just advantages being enjoyed by the 
masters of the machines who substitute 
for free discussion, intellectual activity 
and educational agitation, the Bourbon 
declaration of “Stand pat.” 
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Now this old-time Republican father, 
who believed in free thought, free speech 
and just action, took his son into his ample 
library while David was still quite young. 
“Here are many books, my boy—books 
that you should read. Here are histories 
of the great events of civilization, and 
especially I commend to you the story of 
your own country—the struggles, priva- 
tions and heroism that marked the found- 
ing and maintenance of the republic. No 
true American youth should be ignorant 
of any of these details. Read much, and 
then think for yourself.” 

Thus the wise father led the boy into 
the world of thought and stimulated his 
reason. ‘The youth became an omniv- 
orous reader. 

His home influence was the best, being 
fundamentally democratic in character 
and atmosphere and permeated with 
moral virility and broad culture. His 
early schooling was equally fortunate, 
being gained in the public schools of Mad- 
ison. Now the public-schools of Indiana, 
for more than a generation at least, have 


been justly famous for efficiency, thor- 
oughness and a high standard of ethical 


conduct. We believe that to this more 
than to any other single influence is due the 
fact that Indiana has in recent years taken 
such a preéminent place in the world of 
letters and has not inaptly been termed 
the Massachusetts of the Middle West. 
In early times the general intelligence of 
the people and their schools left much to 
be desired, and the term Hoosier conveyed 
anything but the idea of intellectual bril- 
liancy. In the seventies, however, the 
schools were greatly strengthened in many 
cities. New England teachers, thorough- 
ly equipped to instruct and inspire the 
young, entered the work with an enthu- 
siasm that became contagious. We re- 
member very distinctly the marked de- 
gree in which the teachers in Evansville, 
Indiana, when we were attending the pub- 
lic-schools of that city, succeeded in im- 
buing a large proportion of the scholars 
with mental and moral enthusiasm. 

Now it was in the public-schools, which 
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are at once the cradle and the bulwark of 
democracy, that David Graham Phillips 
received his early education. Thus in 
home and school, during the formative 
period, he had a thoroughly wholesome 
and truly democratic environment. In 
answer to our question as to his early 
schooling, Mr. Phillips recently said: 


“Yes, I went to the public-schools in 
Madison, and I do not know of anything 
I am more thankful for. If I had my 
way, there should not be any other kind! 
of schools, high or low. It is not fair to 
the child to handicap it in this country 
with a training at ‘exclusive’ schools and 
colleges.” 


From the public-schools he went to 
DePauw University, then known as As- 
bury College, and from this well-known 
western institution he went to Princeton, 
where he was graduated in 1887. Selecting 
journalism as a profession, he secured a 
position, first in Cincinnati. Later for 
several years he was on the staff of the 
New York World and New York Sun. 

Now, journalism may easily be the 
making or unmaking of a young man. If 
he is well grounded in intellectual integ- 
rity; if he has learned to think broadly 
and fundamentally; if he has been taught 
to be honest with himself and to under- 
stand and prize at their true worth the 
moral verities, then there are few profes- 
sions so rich in educational value or which 
better tend to broaden and enrich the 
alert and receptive mind than journalism. 
But for youths whose characters have 
never been properly strengthened and 
developed, for superficial thinkers and 
those who have not learned to appreciate 
moral values, journalism is one of the 
most perilous of professions, leading to 
cynicism and contempt for the high things 
of life and oftentimes deadening the finer 
and higher sensibilities, because the spirit 
of our materialistic commercialism has 
come to exert so tremendous an influence 
over the press that its blight not unfre- 
quently extends to all departments of the 
paper. Moreover, the journalist sees life 
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as it is; his eyes are constantly being 
opened; he has many rude awakenings. 
Here, for example, he sees men who have 
stood high in the councils of state, men 
who have been regarded as ultra-respect- 
able and the pillars of society; yet their 
lives, both public and private, underneath 
the highly-polished surface are loathsome 
and corrupt. So on every hand the young 
journalist constantly finds his idols shat- 
tered. Then, too, he sees crime in all its 
multitudinous phases, vice and degrada- 
tion, and the falling away of that idealism 
that is the vital breath of true civilization, 
before the soul-withering influence of 
modern business life. He sees on every 
hand in society confusion in regard to 
things fundamentally or conventionally 
right and proper, and varying standards 
of justice and right applied to the differ- 
ent classes in the community. 

With the foundation which the home 
environment and public-school education 
had given Mr. Phillips, and with a keen 
appreciation for the rugged Americanism 
or democracy that made our nation the 


moral leader of the world, journalism 
proved a great help instead of a handicap 


to the young writer. It was a supplemen- 
tary education which broadened his men- 
tal vision and enriched his knowledge of 
the fundamental movements and the sig- 
nificant events of the ages. 

Journalism alone, however, did not 
satisfy him. He soon began to write 
novels and essays. His style is always 
bright, epigrammatic and fascinating; 
on occasions it is bold and trenchant. He 
possesses the rare power of instantly ar- 
resting the attention and holding the in- 
terest of the reader. ‘This is as true of 
his essays as of his novels. His latest 
work, The Reign of Gilt, is made up of a 
series of chapters dealing with plutocracy 
and democracy. In the hands of many 
writers these essays, however important 
in their facts, would be dry reading. Un- 
der Mr. Phillips’ treatment each chapter 
is as absorbingly interesting as a well- 
written short story. Indeed, we believe 
that for the intelligent readers, even 
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among those who delight in stories, most 
of these chapters will prove more com- 
pelling in interest than nine out of ten of 
the short stories that are appearing in 
our leading literary magazines. 

It is, however, through his long stories 
that our author is best known. Here he 
is doing his greatest work for the cause of 
democracy and here also he is, we believe, 
destined to do some work that will place 
him among the greatest of our novelists 
and give him a permanent place-in the 
literature of the world. His early novels, 
A Woman Ventures and The Great God 
Success, were promising but immature. 
They showed the pen of a man of imagi- 
nation with brain trained to alertness, 
and here also was the human quality and 
the ethical impulse; but though they 
promised much they lacked the finished 
touch of the master. All his later books, 
Golden Fleece, The Cost, The Plum-Tree, 
The Social Secretary and The Deluge, 
have, however, showed a steady advance 
in many respects; and what is still more 
significant of greater things in the future, 
each evinces in a marked degree some 
special excellence which illustrates the 
versatility of the author and his capacity 
to do great work. 

Should you enter the studio of a young 
artist and see a capvas on which were dis- 
played wonderful effectiveness in light 
and shade or striking results in foreshort- 
ening, such as marked the paintings of 
Correggio, while beside this canvas were 
others, some revealing a master’s knowl- 
edge in color effect, genius in depicting 
human qualities and an imagination sug- 
gesting colossal concepts such as were 
found in Angelo’s work, you would say at 
once: “If all these canvases are the un- 
aided creative work of the young artist, 
he will some day do some distinctly great 
work; some day he will paint a canvas 
which will reflect the varied excellencies 
in such a degree that he will take rank 
among the master-artists of the world.” 

Now the work of David Graham Phil- 
lips impresses the critic in a similar man- 
ner. All his best writings reveal the 
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requisites of a great novelist. First, he 
possesses the imagination that enables 
him to project his consciousness so as to 
see, feel and understand precisely what 
his typical creations are cognizant of, in 
all the varied walks of life. This seeing 
eye, this hearing ear, this feeling heart, 
constitute the first and supreme requisite 
for the novelist of the first rank. In the 
second place, our author possesses ideal- 
ism, a sense of moral proportion and the 
rationalistic intellect that enables him to 
see great problems in a fundamental way. 
Furthermore, he possesses the human 
quality; he knows how to touch the heart- 
chord, to give to fiction that interest that 
appeals compellingly to the popular im- 
agination. His style is plain, direct, at- 
tractive. Often his sentences are as 
epigrammatic as were Hugo’s. He throws 


out thoughts that stick like burrs in the 
mind. He is versatile—very versatile. 
In Golden Fleece we have the finest satire 
that has appeared on the craze of the 
newly-rich and the Americaa snobs in 
general to marry into the broken-down 


aristocratic families of the Old World, 
while incidentally with a master-hand he 
hits off the peculiar characteristics, and 
especially the weaknesses, of the rich and 
fashionable in such leading cities as New 
York, Boston, Washington and Chicago. 

In The Social Secretary he gives a vivid 
picture of the undemocratic trend of life 
in our national capital under the imperial- 
istic administration of the present incum- 
bent, with a striking picture of the morally 
enervating and anti-democratic general 
conditions that are transforming the re- 
public into a class-ruled government. All 
this is presented with charming realism 
through the vehicle of a pleasing story. 

In The Cost we find the human and love 
interest very strong. This story displays 
the development of powers essential to 
great novels and which have only been 
foreshadowed in his previous romances. 
It also gives some splendid examples of 
character drawing in which colossal typi- 
cal figures are introduced. Dumont and 


Scarborough represent the incarnation of 
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the forces that are struggling for supre- 
macy in the republic to-day. On the one 
hand is a powerful individuality over- 
mastered by a sordid egoism, by a craze 
for gold and for the ease, comfort, grati- 
fication and power which it will give the 
individual, unattended by any recognition 
of moral responsibility or the dignity and 
duty of life. Here is the typical modern 
money magnate, crazed by the material- 
ism of the market, insane with the gamb- 
bler’s frenzy. And in juxtaposition to 
this great typical character we have in 
Scarborough the type of the clean-souled, 
high-minded nature, touched, illuminated 
and glorified by the highest idealism—a 
man dominated by the spirit of freedom, 
democracy and human enlightenment, 
as were Jefferson and Lincoln; incor- 
ruptible and true, yet withal very human. 

In The Plum-Tree a startling and com- 
pellingly realistic picture is presented of 
the overthrow of democracy and the en- 
thronement of plutocracy or privileged 
wealth, and the degradation of the politi- 
cal life of the nation through the corrupt 
party-boss and the money-controlled ma- 
chine. It is a powerful story of contem- 
poraneous conditions, almost as compel- 
ling in its influence as the later novels of 
Zola, such as Truth, Labor and Fecundity. 

The Deluge is a companion romance 
quite as strong as The Plum-Tree. It 
tears away the mask from our American 
Monte Carlo, the gambling hell of Wall 
street, and introduces the reader to the 
money-mad princes of privilege who pose 
as the pillars of society while playing with 
stacked cards and loaded dice and oppress- 
ing the masses of the nation and debauch- 
ing the business and political life of Amer- 
ica. 

Now each of these works reveals some 
special excellence, some element of 
strength, power and popularity less mark- 
ed in the others, and shows the power of 
the author to handle life in all its phases 
and in such varied manner as to make a 
distinctly great novel when the hour ar- 
rives in which the author will be able or 
wise enough to retire into some secluded 
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fastness of nature and there amid solitude 
and natural grandeur permit his imagina- 
tion to create a rich background for a 
cast that shall be as full of great living, 
typical figures as Les Miscrables, Vanity 
Fair, David Copperfield, or any other of 


the supreme works in the world of fiction. 
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Mr. Phillips possesses all the elements 
essential to the creation of great and im- 
mortal fiction. All that is necessary is 
time and patience in the composition of 
some great work. 

B. O. Fiower. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE MENACE OF PLUTOCRACY. 


A CONVERSATION WITH DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


E WERE seated at a window in 

the Manhattan Club. Below 
us the tide of metropolitan life was surg- 
ing up and down Madison and Fifth ave- 
nues and Broadway. Here were the car- 
riages and automobiles of the very rich 
mingling with the cabs, herdics and street- 
cars in the most cosmopolitan center of 
the nation. That magnificent equipage 
in which were seated two richly-robed 
ladies, that passed down Madison avenue, 
contrasted strangely, and to the demo- 
cratic eye unpleasantly, with the poor 
women and men—human derelicts— 
seated on the benches of the square be- 
yond the avenue. These latter were 
fractions of the great army of the defeated 
among the struggling human beings, 
merely typical of tens of thousands who, 
hampered by heredity and unfortunate 
environments, have battled, oftentimes 
bravely and sometimes long, for a footing 
among the struggling army on the pre- 
cipitous heights of present-day business 
life, for independent, self-respecting man- 
hood and womanhood, only in the end to 
fall into the abyss. As our eye wandered 
from the wealth in the magnificent equi- 
page to the flotsam and jetsam of human 
life in the square, we found ourselves 
asking whether or not this was the repub- 
lic of Jefferson and Lincoln, the republic 
which had been founded on the idea of 
equality of opportunity and of rights, and 


which, until privileged interests and mo- 
nopoly rights had gained ascendency in 
government, rendered success and happi- 
ness possible to all industrious, struggling 
and ambitious sons and daughters of the 
land, while furnishing the environment 
favorable to human development instead 
of inimical to the normal expansion of the 
best in man. These scenes without the 
window, so thoroughly typical, impressed 
us with the tremendous significance of 
the present battle against the multitudi- 
nous agencies which are transforming our 
republic into a class-dominated and prac- 
tically a class-ruled nation, being waged 
by the friends of democracy who hold 
firmly to the ideals of Jefferson, Lincoln 
and the great men of their stamp; and 
with this thought in mind we turned to 
Mr. Phillips with the question: 

“Ts it not true that the march of privi- 
leged interests has been steady and un- 
interrupted for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury ?” 

“For a much longer time than that,” 
replied the novelist. “You see, before 
the Civil war the privileged class that ex- 
ercised undemocratic influence in govern- 
ment and society was the slave-holding 
oligarchy of the South. A large number 
of the citizens of the Southern States were 
opposed to slavery long before the war, 
many of these holding the views of the 
great Southern statesman, Thomas Jef- 
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ferson. Some opposed the ‘institution’ 
because of the ethical influence it exerted ; 
but a still larger number, a body that was 
rapidly increasing as trade increased and 
cities grew, opposed slavery because of 
the autocratic and intolerant attitude of 
the privileged class toward all white men 
within their borders who labored for a 
living. The tradesmen were increasing 
all over the South, but on every hand 
they were treated as inferiors by the plant- 
ers and the large slave-owners who looked 
down on manual labor, precisely as the 
privileged aristocracies of the old mon- 
archal régimes regard trades-people and 
toilers. 

“How widespread was this sentiment 
against slavery, largely because of the 
growing democratic protest against the 
arrogance of a privileged class, was strik- 
ingly illustrated in an election in the fif- 
ties, when Jefferson Davis ran for govern- 
or of Mississippi on a pro-slavery plat- 
form. His antagonist advocated the grad- 


ual abolition of slavery, and Jefferson 
Davis was defeated in Mississippi—the 


heart of the slave-power. When, ten or 
twelve years ago, I ran across this tre- 
mendously significant fact, I sat up straight 
and began to do some thinking. Here 
was a fact little noticed by historians, and 
yet it was one of the most significant hap- 
penings of the period. I at once began 
to study the situation, and I soon found 
that everywhere in the South the senti- 
ment against the privileged class and in 
favor of a democracy, that cannot exist 
where privileged classes are separated 
from the people by wealth, power or social 
distinction, was rapidly growing prior to 
the spread of the radical abolition senti- 
ment in the North. Of course when the 
passions and prejudices of the North and 
the South were aroused and the issue be- 
came one of sections, the South stood on 
the whole solidly in opposition to the 
North. 

“But the Civil war, while it destroyed 
one privileged class, gave birth to a mod- 
ern commercial feudalism of wealth more 
potential for evil and more general in its 
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enslaving power than chattel slavery, 
because it permeates all sections of the 
nation and has its ramifications in every 
opinion-forming center of society. When 
the war was raging, the harpies gathered 
at Washington and began laying the foun- 
dation for privileged fortunes, often by 
the most infamous conceivable methods 
—amethods that entailed the loss of the 
lives of numbers of the true-hearted men 
who had hastened to the front to save the 
Union. Paper-soled shoes, substitution 
in clothing, substitution of the gravest 
character in medicine, and so on through 
the whole line of governmental war sup- 
plies. The soldiers were victimized, 
wronged and often killed through crimi- 
nal substitutions. 

“Then, too, when the nation was ab- 
sorbed with the great question of saving 
the Union, we behold the crafty commer- 
cial corruptionists, the promoters of great 
corporations such as the railways, with 
eyes riveted on the vast stretches of rich 
public land and the nation’s wealth, and, 
with graft and greed blinding them to 
sentiments of honor, justice and integrity, 
beginning their systematic and colossal 
schemes of plunder and the exploitation 
of the public for the enrichment of the 
few, for the building up of enormous for- 
tunes at the expense of the government 
and the masses. 

“When the war was over chattel slavery 
was destroyed. One form of privilege 
had been overthrown, but other forms 
had arisen, and the pioneers and pro- 
moters had gained a firm footing in the 
republic. Their advance has been steady, 
uninterrupted and accelerated.” 

“Is it not true,” we asked, “that this 
onward march has been characterized 
by the introduction into government 
throughout all its ramifications of ideals 
that are reactionary, imperialistic and 
anti-democratic—innovations which are 
in alignment with monarchal government 
and entirely inimical to the fundamental 
principles upon which popular rule or 
democracy rests ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Phillips. 
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“This you see on every hand. It matters 
not which way you look. Nowhere is it 
more noticeable than in Washington 
official society where the mania for imi- 
tating monarchal customs and usages is 
even more striking than the reactionary 
overt acts in the government. ‘There is 
at the present time in the national capital 
and among the plutocracy of New York 
and other centers of wealth a veritable 
craze for aping the aristocracy of England, 
and at the same time dust is being thrown 
in the eyes of the people by representing 
England as democratic. I have no pa- 
tience with this talk about Great Britain 
being virtually a democracy. It is in 
essence and fact a monarchy, cursed with 
caste-distinction. Talk of England be- 
ing a democracy merely under the guise 
of a constitutional monarchy, where one 
in every six of her citizens is a pauper; 
where the king and the royal family and 
the hereditary aristocracy are all sitting 
on the backs of the people; where the 
citizens are compelled to educate their 
children in schools under the supervision 
of the state church or are taxed for the 
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maintenance of these schools, even though 
a large proportion of the people repudiate 
the religion thus forced upon the young; 
where the iron caste-distinctions of feu- 
dalism have come down even unto the 
present day, not merely intact but mon- 


strously exaggerated; where snobbish- 
ness is not only part of the statute law, 
but deeply imbedded in the vastly more 
potent customary law, and is even incor- 
porated in religious ceremonials, being 
read from the pulpits every Sunday and 
piously echoed by the congregations! 
Now this reactionary, caste-bound, pau- 
per-burdened monarchal country is every- 
where being held up as an ideal for us, 
and in Washington and among the parve- 
nue plutocracy that yearns to become an 
aristocracy in the New World, England 
is being taken as a model. 

“Why, it is not only at the White House 
and in political and social Washington 
that this new bondage born of reaction is 
in evidence: it is perhaps nowhere more 
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marked than in the domestic establish- 
ments of the plutocracy that aspires to 
become an aristocracy. In Europe, as 
I have on one occasion observed, the up- 
per-class and its servants are born to their 
lofty stations, but here the upper-class is 
manufactured, largely out of watered 
stocks and bonds and stolen franchises, 
and its servants are imported. 

“When rich Americans first began to 
go abroad the servility of English servants 
offended. But custom soon changed 
that. Servility is insidious. The Amer- 
icans, longing to feel themselves the equal 
of the complacent and secure upper-class 
in England, and realizing that they could 
never hope to get deferential respect from 
their fellow countrymen—even from those 
willing to go into domestic service—began 
to import servants. ‘The English serv- 
ants are so much better, you know; un- 
derstand their business and their place.’ 
But the English servant’s ‘place’ in the 
social hierarchy is dependent upon his 
master’s place. Whoever seeks to lower 
the master in the social scale seeks to 
lower the servant. On the other hand, 
whatever raises the master socially raises 
the servant. Your Englishman who is a 
servant born and bred is even more in- 
capable of understanding and warming 
up to Democracy than his king would be. 
He loathes Democracy—does it not lower 
him in the social scale by putting all men 
an the same level; does it not take away 
his dear gods of rank and birth and leave 
him godless and adrift? He wants none 
of it. It may be good enough for foreign- 
ers, but not for an Englishman. 

“Thus we see, from the White House, 
where nothing short of a reactionary rev- 
olution has taken place, where we find a 
democratic president with the ceremonial 
of a king—a ceremonial more rigid than 
that of the court of the Czar,’ according 
to the wife of one of the ambassadors— 
down through the servants’ world of the 
plutocracy, a new social order as insidious 
as it is progressive in character and as 
congenial to monarchal rule as it is fatal 
to democratic government. Privileged 
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wealth has become the dominating power 
in official America; that is to say, its serv- 
ants are the masters of the people and 
privileged wealth has set its heart on an 
aristocratic instead of a democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

“Has not this ascendency of privileged 
interests,” we ventured to observe, “or 
the dominance of the commercial despot- 
ism already resulted in overthrowing for 
the time being at least the ideals and con- 
cepts that made the republic of other days 
the moral democratic leader the world 
over, and has it not resulted in a condition 
which, if continued, will automatically 
and inevitably result in autocratic class- 
rule or a despotism of plutocracy more 
sordid, oppressive and destructive to 
equality of opportunities and of rights 
than the constitutional monarchies of 
Europe ?” 

“Certainly. Who can doubt the pres- 
ence of a powerful, determined, autocratic 
plutocracy that is steadily growing more 
and more arrogant and arbitrary. Look 
at the courts; notice the steady encroach- 
ments of the judiciary—a judiciary made 
up chiefly of corporation attorneys; note 
that the extension of the injunction power 
is now being complemented by a new en- 
gine of despotism,—so-called ‘construct- 
ive contempt’; look at the steady and 
rapid centralization of government, the 
assumptions of new and undreamed of 
powers by the president, the usurpation 
of legislative and judicial functions by 
the bureaux or departments; look at the 
present autocratic character of the once 
great educational forum and popular leg- 
islative department of government, the 
House of Representatives. It is to-day 
the creature of the Speaker and the Com- 
mittee on Rules. And a glance at the 
personnel of the Senate will reveal to the 
most cursory optimist the real power be- 
hind the throne. The Senate is to-day 
the creature of plutocracy and perhaps 
the most powerful engine in the nation 
for defeating the true interests of the peo- 
ple on all vital measures that affect cor- 
porate wealth. Unpleasant as the fact 
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may be, it is nevertheless true that the 
real power in government to-day is privi- 
leged wealth acting systematically and 
often corruptly through the agencies of 
the party-boss, the controlled machine 
and its minions in official life.” 

“Do you believe,” we asked, “that the 
wealth of privileged interests united with 
the controlled machines, under the polit- 
ical bosses, will be powerful enough to 
maintain this practical usurpation of 
power which is destroying democratic 
institutions ?” 

“Things will be worse before they are 
better,” replied the novelist. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because the plutocracy to-day con- 
trols in a large degree the articulate class 
of the republic. ‘The leaders are theirs. 
Not all, of course, but the great majority, 
and more will be bought over; some by 
money bribes; more by the lust for power 
and the still more effective social bribe. 
This last is the most subtile, insidious and, 
I think, powerful weapon in the hands of 
plutocracy. Here, for example, is a Con- 
gressman or a United States Senator who 
has come from a free and sound com- 
munity. He is a man of idealism and 
would spurn the money-bribe, and, in- 
deed, for himself he would unhesitatingly 
decline power or place if they involved 
the sacrifice of mental integrity or fidelity 
to the interests of his constituents. But 
his ambitious wife and daughters find 
themselves outside the charmed circle. 
They are eager to get into the social swim, 
but the gates are closed against them. He 
naturally enough desires to meet their 
wishes; often at first he is taken com- 
pletely off guard, and before he realizes 
the fact he has slipped the rope and left 
the old moorings. Now the plutocracy 
or privileged class is every day winning 
over by some of its agencies more and 
more of the articulate class or those who 
influence the public mind. The lawyers 
are largely its hirelings, and they become 
judges, secretaries and senators. 

“The colleges in most European lands 
are the hotbeds of freedom and democracy ; 
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with us their voice is being quietly but 
effectively silenced by bribes and the hope 
of bribes. The patronage of plutocracy 
is corrupting and morally and mentally 
degrading. And what is true of the col- 
lege and university is equally true of the 
church. 

“ Again, men that are useful are paid— 
well paid—by the triumphant, dollar- 
worshiping class, but they must be sub- 
servient. ‘They sacrifice their manhood, 
they become the virtual lackeys of the 
privileged class, its mouthpieces and de- 
fenders. The old democracy is thus un- 
dermined, and what is more, the children 
of such men also swiftly become depend- 
ents in habits of thought; they are no 
longer free, thinking, liberty-loving dem- 
ocrats, and every man thus won over to 
the plutocracy strengthens its power and 
weakens the forces of democracy. 

“Moreover, the plutocracy, which ever 
seeks to exalt its own, is not slow to drive 
when possible the incorruptible leaders 
into retirement. Its weapons are numer- 
ous and it uses them without hesitation. 

“So I believe that for some years to 
come the buying up of the articulate class 
will continue. The war against democ- 
racy will be steadily and aggressively 
waged; despotic and undemocratic prec- 
edents will be everywhere established. 
But though the king is on the throne; 
though plutocracy is rampant in politics, 
in business, in society; though its as- 
cendency is undeniable in the republic 
to-day; and though I believe it is so firmly 
entrenched that it will increase in power 
and arrogance for a few years to come, 
there are forces at work that will ulti- 
mately bring about its inevitable over- 
throw.” 

“On what do you base your belief in 
the final triumph of democracy?” we 
asked. 

“There are several reasons. 
some of them: 

“First, the mass of the people are not 
prosperous. Wealth is becoming more 
and more concentrated, and with that 
concentration the people are becoming 
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the helpless victims of monopolistic ex- 
tortion and oppression. Their condi- 
tion, in a country where there is as much 
education and general discussion as with 
us, is in the long run fatal to privilege. 
The people are slow to think and very 
slow to act. They are naturally conserv- 
ative; they love peace; they are long- 
suffering; but the economic argument in 
the form of diminished opportunities and 
diminished incomes is very effective. 
“Second, outside of our great centers 
of wealth only a few of the great multitude 
of intelligent people have come in a mark- 
ed degree under the influence of reaction- 
ary and undemocratic ideals, and there 
are counter-currents at work that will ere- 
long appeal strongly and compellingly to 
this host of people who at heart hate graft 
and the sordid ideals of the plutocracy. 
“Third, our popular and free education 
is the veritable dynamo of democracy. 
Our free schools are not yet what they 
ought to be, but they are giving the chil- 
dren the training that renders it possible 
for the brain to quickly grasp a truth, and 
multitudinous agencies are at work which 
tend to stimulate reason. The true func- 
tion of education in a democracy is to 
teach the young to think for themselves, 
to reason freely and independently on all 
questions, and despite the reactionary in- 
fluences in the colleges, the common 
schools, where the millions are instructed, 
are opening the doors of the mind to the 
voice of reason. 
“Fourth, immigration.” 
“Immigration,” we ventured to remark, 
‘is the ‘black beast’ of many of our 
friends who staunchly oppose plutocracy. 
Only a day or two ago a gentleman was 
deploring the coming of immigrants as 
being destructive to democracy. We 
assured him that we feared the masses, 
who were fleeing from despotic and caste- 
cursed lands to enjoy the freedom of de- 
mocracy, far less than our cynical ‘safe 
and sane’ grafters who pose as pillars of 
society while robbing widows and orphans, 
exploiting the multitudes, acquiring un- 
earned wealth, and systematically cor- 
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rupting the people’s representatives.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Phillips, “the im- 
migrant who comes to us from the terrible 
oppression of militarism and of autocratic 
and aristocratic despotisms, the age-long 
victim of class-rule and oppression, quick- 
ly becomes a passionate lover of democ- 
racy.” 

“We are constantly being told,” we re- 
plied, “by those who voice the opinions 
of privileged wealth, that the immigrant 
will become an element of peril to the gov- 
ernment—a lawless element, ever ready 
for mob-rule and anarchy.” 

“Ah,” replied the novelist, his candid 
face lighting up with a very winning 
smile, “nothing is more amusing than 
this talk of the ‘unruly class,’ especially 
when it comes, as it almost always does, 
from the respectable anarchists of wealth 
whose lawlessness and unjust acts con- 
stitute the greatest crimes as well as the 
most serious perils of the hour. Now let 
me repeat what I have often had occasion 
to observe. This phrase, ‘unruly class,’ 
is glibly used to designate some vague 
element in the masses that is naturally 
turbulent and ever looking about for an 
excuse to ‘rise’ and ‘ burn, slay, kill.’ 

“You may search through history page 
by page, line by line, and you will find no 
trace of the doings of this alleged ‘ unruly 
class.’ The more you read the more you 
will be struck by the universal and most 
tenacious love of quiet and order in the 
masses of mankind. You will see them 
robbed, oppressed, murdered wholesale 
upon mere caprice, the victims of all man- 
ner of misery. Your cheeks will burn 
and your blood run hot as you read. And 
you will note with wonder that they en- 
dured with seemingly limitless patience 
until they were eating grass by the way- 
side. Then, once in a while, but only 
once in a while, they ‘rose.’ All the ma- 
chinery of law and order was in the hands 
of the oppressors, so they were compelled 
to resort to violence. But even then they 
established new machinery or patched up 
the old as quickly as possible. 

“ Every society that has been overturned 
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from within has been overturned by mis- 
rule; never by the unruly. 

“No; the real ‘ unruly classes’ are these 
‘respectabilities’ with the ‘pulls,’ and 
these governmental officers who are ‘ pull- 
ed’;—they violate the laws; they pur- 
chase or enact or enforce unjust legisla- 
tion; they abuse the confidence and tol- 
erant good nature of the people; they 
misuse the machinery of justice.” 

“You were in Europe last summer, Mr. 
Phillips. What facts most impressed 

ou?” 

“Perhaps the most remarkable phe- . 
nomenon in Europe to-day is the steady 
growth of social-democratic ideals among 
the people. One hears very little of this 
in the press, even of Europe, and practi- 
cally nothing of it in this country. But to 
the close observer of political, social and 
economic conditions nothing is more 
astounding than the rapid spread of So- 
cialism throughout France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and to a less degree 
in other European countries.” 

“You have no special admiration for 
the English government. What was your 
feeling in regard to France ?” 

“France is under the compulsion of the 
democratic ideal. The marching orders 
of civilization, given in the slogan ‘ Lib- 
erty, Justice and Equality,’ has become 
the master-ideal in France. True, after 
ages of despotism, ignorance and servi- 
tude—after centuries of slavery to the 
throne, the church and the aristocracy, it 
could not be expected that the nation 
could successfully ward off the continued 
assaults of the old monarchal party, the 
imperial adherents of the First Empire 
and the reactionary church. After Napo- 
leon Bonaparte the old monarchal party 
climbed to power. Then came the coup 
d’ état under Napoleon III., and thirdly 
the reactionary church stealthily advanced 
to control. Here the three great agencies 
of reactionary despotism—political, eco- 
nomic and intellectual slavery—success- 
ively found the people off guard and gain- 
ed ascendency. But so deep and firmly 
grounded are the ideals of the Revolution, 
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so firmly implanted is the democratic 
principle, that in every instance the mo- 
ment the people found the opportunity 
to overthrow the reactionary and undem- 
ocratic power, they were prompt to act. 
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France is democratic at heart and is mov- 
ing from political independence to eco- 
nomic independence.” 
Davin GRAHAM PHILLIPs. 
New York City. 


ECONOMY. 


By Stuyvesant Fis, 
President Illinois Central Railroad, Vice-President National Park Bank of New York. 


N ORDER that we may clearly under- 
stand each other, permit me to de- 
fine the word Economy. The Century 
Dictionary derives it from the Greek 
word “oikonomia,” which meant “the 
management of a household or family, 
or of the state, the public revenue”; and 
in turn derives “oikonomia” from two 
other Greek words, “ otkos,” a house, and 
“neomein,” to deal out, distribute, man- 
age. Economy also means “the internal, 
and especially the pecuniary, manage- 
ment of any undertaking, corporation, 
State, or the like”; and “the system of 
rules and regulations by which anything 
is managed”; and it is only latterly that 
the word has acquired the meaning of 
“thrifty and frugal housekeeping; man- 
agement without loss or waste, frugality 
in expenditure; prudence and disposition 
to save.” Webster’s Dictionary gives 
the following synonyms: 


Economy avoids all waste and extrav- 
agance, and applies money to the best 
advantage; frugality cuts off all indul- 
gences, and proceeds on a system of rigid 
and habitual saving; parsimony is fru- 
gality carried to an extreme, involving 
meanness of spirit, and a sordid mode of 
living. Economy is a virtue, and parsi- 
mony a vice. Frugality may lean to one 
or the other, according to the motives 
from which it springs. 


The sense in which I shall use the word 
Economy is well defined in Edmund 


Burke’s “ Letters to a Noble Lord,”’ writ- 
ten in 1796, where he says: 


“Tt may be new to his Grace, but I beg 
leave to tell him that mere parsimony is 
not economy. It is separable in theory 
from it; and in fact it may net be a part 
of economy, according to circumstances. 
Expense, and great expense, may be an 
essential part of true economy. If parsi- 
mony were to be considered as one of the 
kinds of that virtue, there is, however, 
another and an higher economy. Econ- 
omy is a distributive virtue, and consists, 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsi- 
mony requires no providence, no sagacity, 
no power of combination, no comparison, 
no judgment. Mere instinct, and that 
not an instinct of the noblest kind, may 
produce the false economy in perfection. 
The other economy has larger views. It 
demands a discriminatory judgment and 
a firm, sagacious mind. It shuts one 
door to impudent importunity, only to 
open another, and a wider, to unpresum- 
ing merit.” 


Burke might have gone further and 
quoted from the Book of Proverbs: 
“There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth.” 

I wish to call your attention to the lack 
of, and the necessity for economy in the 
household, in the state, and in corporate 
management. It is now, in this era of 
unbounded prosperity, which is so es- 
pecially marked at the South and in the 
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West, and which, given good crops and 
, seems so sure to continue, that I 
wish to preach the Higher Economy. 


I. HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


As to the household, no one will ques- 
tion that our people are spendthrifts, 
earning money freely and wasting it to 
such an extent as to make it proverbial 
that what is thrown out of our kitchens 
would support a frugal people in almost 
any country of Europe. While we have 
in recent years become in no small meas- 
ure manufacturers, we are still essentially 
an agricultural people, producing from 
the soil more than we consume and ex- 
porting the surplus; hence any sum, 
however small, which on the average is 
saved by each citizen, redounds to the 
benefit of all by increasing our accumu- 
lated capital. During the bad times 
which followed 1893, I had occasion more 
than once to draw attention to the fact 
that we were then getting rich rapidly, 
because our people had then recently 
learned frugality in the hard school of ad- 
versity, and were at that time saving. 
This daily saving by the people, however 
small it may be, amounts to an enormous 
sum annually. Whether our 85,000,000 
of fellow countrymen save or waste, it is 
hardly imaginable that they can save or 
waste less than five cents per capita per 
day. This would amount to $4,250,000 
daily, and $1,551,250,000 yearly. While 
it is impossible to state exactly how much 
is at any given time being wasted or saved, 
it is to my mind just as clear that as a 
people we are to-day wasting, as it was 
in 1894, 1895 and 1896 that we were then 
saving. This is the first fact which I 
desire to emphasize, leaving it to the fu- 
ture, and the reasonably near future, to 
point the moral. 

II. PUBLIC ECONOMY. 

Turning now to our general, or public 

economy: No one can examine the ap- 


propriations made by Congress, by the 
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State Legislatures, and by our municipal 
governments, without appreciating that 
there is in each a conspicuous and grow- 
ing lack of economy. There is not only 
waste and extravagance in administra- 
tion, and what is now commonly called 
“ graft,”’ which is a combination of bribery 
and larceny, but, what is economically 
worse, the laws are so framed as not to 
get the best use out of the taxes paid by 
the people. What we have to fear is not 
so much the magnitude of the appropria- 
tions as that our laws require that an un- 
economical and therefore bad use be 
made of them. 

By way of illustration, permit me to 
cite some figures from the recent report 
of my very good friend, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou, on the department which, 
so far as existing laws admit, he is admin- 
istering most admirably.* The Post- 
master-General’s report for 1905 shows 
a deficit of $14,572,584, against a similar 
deficit in the preceding year of $8,779,- 
492. Government free matter carried 
in the mails constituted full one-eighth 
of the entire weight carried, and involved 
a loss of nearly twenty millions of dollars. 


*(We take it that Mr. Fish does not mean to say 
that the post-office department as administered to- 
da ee censure ont the —— —— 

responsibility rest for 
ments with the salbnay companies Chast whith ths 
Som datas angel esos seme 
over rate express companies for 
service—an excess far greater than the deficit of the 
t? This excess charge, that has been for 
the most winked at by the department duri 
recent inistrations, has for years constituted 
one of the gravest scandals of our national govern- 
ment. When it came to limiting newspapers and 
iodi wong Be tus ee ee 
ications and building up large 
circulations—the distribution of sample copies and 
the giving of premiums—the department made ar- 
bitrary rulings to cover legislation which 
pos 06 wee pled Se ead, _ 
ing a si indifference to expenditure 
a sco Uilinn didiees has uaihece senaiy IO 
dition to excessive for ing the mails, 


in 

the weighing period. The 

of the national 

own to answer for and should not be made the scape- 
for sins of omission and commission which at 

— partially responsible for.—Editor 

ENA. 


most 
of Tue 
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Had this been prepaid, the postage there- 
on would have far exceeded the deficiency. 
Regardless of any other consideration, 
this is bad economy, and for it the respon- 
sibility rests with the laws and not with 
their administration. 

Rural free delivery cost $20,819,944, 
and the loss in rendering this service is 
safely and conservatively estimated at 
more than fifteen million dollars. In like 
manner, in the carriage of second-class 
matter—newspapers, etc.,—at rates lower 
than other printed matter, which return 
to the Government from one-fifth to one- 


*{In this illustrative case introduced to show the 
wastefulness and extravagance of the national gov- 
ernment, Mr. Fish has done, it seems to us, precisely 
what many public officials frequently do when dis- 
cussing the Oy mee at is, he has con- 
fused the justifiable and rightful expenditures with 
unjustifiable expenditures, and he has also omitted 
to a _ of the > if at, indeed, the chief 
cause of the deficit in the department. Few 

ns will, we think, oy issue with our author 
in regard to the unjustifiable expenditure of nearly 
twenty million dollars a year for franking and gov- 
ernment free mail, though we think it would be per- 
fectly proper to set aside a reasonable sum for the 
government’s use in the distribution of educational 
matter,—let us say two million dollars a year or ten 

r cent. of the present expenditure. That the 
ranking privilege is one of the great scandals and 
abuses of the present time few thoughtful people 
will question. When, however, we come to the 
rural free delivery we have an expenditure entirely 
different in character and one which we believe the 
vast majority of the American people will is 
} semen justifiable. The rural free delivery, 
like the postal department itself, and like the public- 
school system, is a wise and beneficent provision in 
the interest of the public. It is the extension of the 
benefits and privileges of the department to that 
section of society that has heretofore been denied 
such advantages while it has enormously added to 
the nation’s wealth by faithful productive service, 
and among the many benefits of the rural free de- 
livery one of the most marked is that it is stimulat- 
ing the development of the outlying idle land re- 
sources of the nation so as to further materially in- 
crease our wealth products. ‘These two cases illus- 
trate the difference between justifiable and unjus- 
tifiable expense. 

But the most striking illustration of unjustifiable 
expense is the one to which we have referred and 
which our author omits to mention; yet it is so im- 
pressive in its character, and its existence, in addi- 
tion to the great drain upon the government, con- 
stitutes such a grave scandal, that no mention of 
extravagance or shortcomings in our postal depart- 
ment should be made without reference to it. We 
refer to the extortionate prices paid to the railroads 
for the transportation of mail. Professor Frank 
Parsons, Ph.D., author of The City for the People 
and The Story of New Zealand, is probably the most 
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eighth, only, of the cost of rendering the 
service, there was a further loss which 
can not be figured below twenty-seven 
million dollars. The free delivery of 
newspapers in the county of publication 
costs the Government more than one mil- 
lion. In these four items we find a loss 
exceeding sixty-three millions of dollars 
($63,000,000) per annum. Is it surpris- 
ing that, under laws which not only 
permit but require such waste of the 
public revenues, there is a deficit, and 
that the deficit should be growing rap- 
idly ?* 


authoritative and careful author on railroad affairs 
in the United States to-day. After several years of 
exhaustive study of the railways of America and 
Europe, this writer in an extended discussion of the 
relation of the railways to the post-office oo 
in his forthcoming work on The Railroads, the Trusts 
and the People, points out that: 4 


“There has been no year in which the excess rail- 
way mail pay would not have covered the deficit and 
left many millions of surplus besides—surplus 
enough to have justified the extension of the 
free delivery system, the gradual establishment of 
the postal telegraph, and the introduction of the 
parcels-post, such as the nations of Europe enjoy.” 


He shows that the government pays the railways 
a far greater sum than the express companies pay 
for similar service, and in addition to this the gov- 
ernment pays over five million dollars a year rental 
for cars whose average life is over fourteen years 
and which cost to construct about four million doll- 
ars. On this point his observations are so startli 
and suggestive that we quote his exact words from 
advance proofs : 


“In addition to the regular mail rates, the gov- 
ernment pays an ever-charge for postal cars aver- 
aging $6,250 per year per car, although the cost of 
construction of cars is but $2,500 to $5,000 each. 


“For the sixty-foot postal cars, with an average 
load of two tons of mail, heated and lighted .. . 
the roads receive $6,250 special car rent in addition 
to the full rate for the weight of mail carried. This 
means $5,368,000 a year for rental of cars worth 
about $4,000,000. 


““So we have, besides excessive charges in the 
ordinary mail rates, enormous extra payment for 
postal cars, covering the whole cost of the car, with 
a profit of three hundred to four hundred per cent. 
beyond. 


“The total pay received by the railways from the 


government on account of the mails was $44,499,- 
732 for the year ending June 30, 1904. 


“The express companies do not pay rental for 
the use of the express cars. Neither does the gov- 
ernment pay for the use of postal apartments. 
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Nor is it avoidable that under such 
methods of carrying on business, there 
have come to the surface, even in the 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which we had been disposed to 
look upon as honest and thorough, a con- 
dition of inefficiency and dishonesty in 
various branches, which, to say the least, 
calls for a halt. I am not one of those 
who, here or elsewhere, would be dis- 
posed to criticise the Federal admin- 
istration for this. On the contrary, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s well-known character, and 
the vigor with which he has over and again 
taken up matters of this sort, is one of the 
most helpful, and by all means the most 
hopeful, consideration which we have for 
the future in this regard. 

Let us alse look into our fiscal system. 
We hold not only the largest stock of gold 
of any country in the world, and are, with 
the possible exception of South Africa, 
the largest producer thereof, but our sup- 
ply per capita, though somewhat smaller 
than that of France, is larger than that 
of Germany, and very much larger than 
that of Great Britain. So also of silver. 
And when we come to consider the stock 
of money of all kinds—gold, silver and 
paper—we find that we have per capita 
about as much as France, half as much 
more as Germany and nearly twice as 
much as Great Britain. And yet we have 
within a month seen money lending in 
New York at one hundred per cent. per 
annum. It is obvious that we make a 
very poor use of abundant means. 

Here again the trouble is not in the 
administration of the laws, but in their 
being of themselves economically bad; 
and I could cite many other instances. 

To the curious on this subject I would 
recommend reading Herbert Spencer’s 


There is no reason why it should pay rental for 
postal cars. The whole of $5,368,000 should be 
cut out. As the remaining thirty-nine million is 
paid on the basis of a rate at least two or three times 
greater than that received by the railways for the 
carriage of ee. it is clear that the total railway 
mail pay should not exceed $20,000,000, and prob- 
ably should be less than $14,000,000 a year.” 


Here we have what Professor Parsons concludes 
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chapter on “The Sins of Legislators,” 
which will be found in the later editions 
of his “Social Statics” under the general 
heading, “The Man vs. the State.” 

The Spanish war has entailed on us 
Colonies and the duty of governing them 
and policing the sea with a great navy. 
With this there has arisen, and will re- 
main, the constant danger of new foreign 
wars, which the experience of all other 
nations so situated warns us to expect. 
Moreover, any of the Latin-American 
Republics may, under the extreme and 
growing interpretations which have of 
late been put upon the already overstrain- 
ed Monroe Doctrine, involve us in a ca- 
lamity of this sort at any time; for as Mr. 
McKinley did not, despite his honest ef- 
forts, keep us out of the Spanish war, it 
is safe to say that no President will in the 
future be able to guard us from war. In 
the words of Mr. Cleveland: “We are 
confronted with a condition, not a theory.” 
All of which emphasizes the need of strict- 
ly watching and thoroughly reforming 
our public economy in all its branches— 
Federal, State and Municipal. 


Ill. CORPORATE ECONOMY. 


I need not repeat that the country is 
prospering and likely to so continue. 
While fully appreciating these facts, we 
can not shut our eyes to the trouble that 
has been going on in the center of our 
financial system. Much has been said 
in the press, not only at the West, but 
even in conservative Boston, which re- 
minds us of the old fable of the quarrel 
which the various members of the human 
body had with the stomach, for after all, 
it is in Wall street that securities are “ di- 
gested.”” With most of what has been 


to be at the most moderate estimate $20,000,000 a 
year paid in unjustifiable excess 

in excess of what the railways would the ex- 

ypanies. If the government was not in 

any way beholden to the railways, the post-office 

d t, even though bearing the almost twenty 

i burden for government free mails, 
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said in violent denunciation of anything 
and everything in Wall street, you and I 
can have no sympathy, although on the 
other hand we must admit that much is 
wrong there. The situation may be il- 
lustrated by a rather unpleasant simile. 
Throughout all time men have had trouble 
with their digestive processes, until in our 
day much from which our fathers had 
ignorantly suffered as pain or inflamma- 
tion in those parts, has been distinctly 
diagnosed as coming from the appendix 
vermiform, and modern surgery has in 
thousands of cases succeeded in safely 
removing that rudimentary and useless 
organ, to the great relief of the race. 
Having looked into the matter myself 
somewhat carefully of late, I beg to say 
to you in all seriousness that not only in 


*{It seems to us that Mr. Fish’s remedy is obvi- 
ously inadequate for the wrongs which he frankly 
admits exist in Wall street. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the presence of the great evils or about the 
need for treatment as drastic as he suggests by the 
simile of the surgeon’s knife. His specific sugges- 
tions, however, advanced to meet the evils, do not in 
our judgment approximate even a radical method, 
much less the extreme of surgery. ‘That permitting 
a few men to practically operate the various great 
corporations, banks and insurance companies, be- 
hind an imposing screen of prominent and influen- 
tial names, is wrong, none will deny; but is it not 
apparent, even to Mr. Fish, that a law compelling 
directors to direct would in the present stage of com- 
mercial and political conditions be very much like 
applying a soothing poultice to a virulent and eating 
sore? Is it not true that under present conditions 
when a few masterful spirits innocent of the old- 
time scruples of honesty and moral rectitude have 
forced themselves into places of vantage, bulwarked 
themselves behind almost unlimited financial re- 
sources, surrounded themselves with a retinue of 
the shrewdest and most intellectually acute lawyers 
of the land, and have gained control over the polit- 
ical leaders commonly called bosses, and over the 
partisan machines in city, state and nation, as well 
as to a great extent over the people’s representatives, 
the reform he s ts, however practical and effect- 
ive it might have been in an earlier day, would now 
be as ineffective as an attempt to bail the great lakes 
dry with buckets? No, we submit the question to 
all thoughtful and patriotic men, whether in Wall 
street or elsewhere, who are great enough to rise 
above prejudice and personal interests and view the 
large questions of our business and political life im- 
partially: Have we not reached a pass when such 
reforms as our author suggests are at once imprac- 
tical, because impossible of realization, and inade- 
—_ because they but meet the urgent 

mands of the situation? Does our author imag- 
ine that the master-spirits of Wall street and the 
great trusts would submit to the great insurance 
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the insurance companies, but in many 
other corporations, there is need of the 
advice, and probably of the knife of the 
trained surgeon. There is wrong in the 
management of many corporations, and 
it should be removed, cost what it may, 
for the benefit alike of the patient and of 
the community. Without pretending to 
any superior knowledge on the subject, 
but having given to it thought not only of 
late, but for years past with respect to 
corporations generally, I think that the 
root of the evil lies in too few men having 
undertaken to manage too many corpora- 
tions; that in so doing they have perverted 
the powers granted under corporate 
charters, and in their hurry to do a vast 
business have in many cases done it ill.* 

While the evil applies to corporations 


companies, for example, being man in such a 
wales that the policy-holdess? f ide choad be as 
carefully guarded as are the savings-banks deposits 
in Massachusetts? Does he suppose that any oe 
of directors appointed, who should stand like a 
stone wall for such rightful and necessary protection, 
would long remain in service? Would not the 
master-spirits of the public-service corporations and 
the trusts—such men, for instance, as Messrs. Ryan, 
Rogers, Rockefeller, Belmont and Morgan—with 
their unlimited resources and means for making 
their power felt, drive from the board or into silence 
and submission men who sought to thwart their 
rapacity? Surely he cannot ignorant of the 
means at their command or the disposition of these 
men in the presence of those who seek to thwart the 
realization of their cherished plans for further aug- 
menting their already enormous fortunes and in- 
creasing their power. No, however much high- 
seindell Hapindlend of the old school might desire and 
strive to prevent any recurrence of the riot of cor- 
ruption, speculation with other people’s money and 
extravagance that has recently come to light in the 
insurance investigations, the most they could do 
would be to curb personal extravagance. ‘The mas- 
ters of Wall street will brook no committees or action 
that will keep the people’s millions out of their reach. 
They have honest Senben on other men’s gold. 
They know their power and they will not relinquish 
their hold at the command of would-be faithful di- 
rectors. What is true of the insurance companies 
is true of these master-spirits in regard to other great 

tions of wealth. 

ermore, there is another factor involved in 
the issue at stake which must be taken into consid- 
eration. That boards of directors should actually 
direct, should meet frequently and conscientiously 
fulfill their duties, is not only important but impera- 
tively demanded in the interests of the stockholders. 
This we all freely grant. But the element of per- 
sonal interest, that is so frequently a controlling 
factor in great corporations, is frequently, to state 
it moderately, directly antagonistic to the general 
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generally throughout the whole country, 
my meaning can perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by taking the case of the three great 
life insurance companies of New York— 
the Mutual, the New York Life, and the 
Equitable. A year ago these three com- 
panies had, as shown in the “ Directory of 
Directors,” published by the Audit Com- 
pany of New York, ninety-two (92) trus- 


interest of the people and the state. This fact may 
be illustrated by a typical case. The late Mr. Yerkes 
acquired millions of dollars through the acquisition 
on operation of the street-railways of Chi ' 
The influence of this gentleman on the onan 
servants in the Illinois State Legislature and in the 
city government of Chi was inimical to pure 
vovernment or the integrity of free institutions, 
Couseat profitable his success in getting measures 
passed might be to the stockholders. Mr. Yerkes 
used furthermore laughingly to assert when the pub- 
lic loudly complained at having to hang on the straps 
in lieu of seats, that the or og» oe, in the straps. 
Here again we see the comfort of the traveling public 
me to swell dividends on watered stock— 
dividends made possible only through the unpaid- 
for use of the people’s public highways. 

Now the point we make is that besides the inter- 
ests of the re _ which On Sete a 
supposed to have a special concern, the rights an 
interests of the ptt ons the individual ae also 
be considered, and the remedy s' ted by our 
author does not touch this larger demand. More 
than this, Mr. Fish does not seem to realize the in- 
creasingly imperial sway which the men who at the 
present time may be termed the Warwicks of Wall 
street are exercising in the control of the city, state 
and nation on the one hand, or the rising tide of 
angry discontent at their usurpation and sinister in- 
fluence on the other—a nation-wide discontent due 
to the systematic betrayal of the interests of the 
ole on the part of their servants at the behest of the 

tyans, the Rogerses, the Rockefellers, the Harri- 
mans, the Belmonts and the M The up- 
heaval in the late election was ly symptomatic 
of a growing and deep-rooted indignation on the part 
of the more thoughtful of our le—a righ 

rage which it is fatuous for those who have the real 
interests of the nation at heart to ignore. To the 
student of history and economic events this nation- 
wide and slow-growing discontent is as ominous as it 
is significant, because the present is a time of abund- 
ant crops and general ape It shows that the 
—_ y eeeees es is result of education 
and a far-reaching recognition of widespread in- 
justice and discrimination in favor of privileged 
wealth rather than the result of the of 
hunger and the blind and oftentimes ill-considered 
rage it —_. 
t is that Mr. Fish recognizes grave wrongs 
that call for the surgeon’s knife—wrongs that must 
be cured “‘at any cost,” and it is still more important 
that he has the manhood and courage to draw at- 
tention to the peril. May we not that, realiz- 
ing the danger and loving the nation, he may rise to 
the heights demanded by the peril of the t? 
We that imperiled democracy red gn 


to her loyal sons as ly and as imperiously as she 
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tees or directors who lived in New York. 
Of them one was a member of seventy- 
three (73) boards; another of fifty-eight 
(58); another of fifty-four (54); another 
of fifty-three (53); another of forty-nine 
(49); another of forty-seven (47); an- 
other of forty-three (43); and another of 
forty-one (41). And, to sum up, those 
ninety-two gentlemen held fourteen hun- 


has called at any moment since the fathers refused 
to bow to the injustice and despotism of the Old 
World. The men of influence and wealth to-day 
—_ it in their power to render moar to the — 
of free government as great and important as that 
sadionl | by Washington and Lincoln when they 
were confronted by the gravest evils that could beset 
a struggling people or a distracted nation. As these 
great men unhesitatingly rose to the high demands 
of democracy and won lor themselves eternal glory 
in the saving of the Republic and the Union, so the 
who lead the le to-day will deserve equally w 
of the Republic, use he is blind indeed who does 
not : i — - ow nx, done pe = aes 
two ils. e one we think every 
th htful student of present-day political and eco- 
sfoanen dhoqeediag prem in beninewend Gaited 
vance, power in ess ani iti 
life, and the steadily increasing oppression of the 
masses by the feudalism of privileged wealth,—an 
that is becoming so confident of its control 
government throughout all its ramifications that 
its insolence and ce are only matched by its 
steady and remorseless exploitation of the producing 
and consuming millions. On the other hand the 
people are becoming increasingly 
systematic betrayal of their interests 
erlessness to right wrongs, owing to the su 
of political machines and their creatures in govern- 
ment to the rapacious masters of privileged wealth. 
Either the tism of a commercial feudalism or a 
of high pein 2 Nope plang 2b gece big 
igh principle and purpose utely unite to 
preserve the principles of democracy by effective 
and peaceful measures. No man of our 
flag and nation desires to see either the i 
of privileged wealth or the ruin of revolution. Yet 
there is but one way to avert one or both of these 
real and that is to get the government back 
into the of the e, to reénthrone democ- 


, and this can be done in a ul, orderly 
an Sled danas by Go tenes ane 
itiative and referendum. They afford a sane, prac- 
tical and simple method of restoring the government 
te the penn Sf Gee and sere Sees re 


~ wahet the chock af 


4 


| 
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dred and thirty-nine (1,439) directorships 
in corporations which were sufficiently 
well known to be recorded in the directory 
above referred to. 

I submit that the intention of the state 
in granting corporate charters was that 
the directors of each corporation should 
meet frequently, have full knowledge of 
its affairs, discuss them deliberately, and 
then exercise the best judgment of the 
whole body. That this can be and is 
done to-day is shown in a letter recently 
written by President Taylor, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
from which it appears that its board meets 
at least once a week, and more frequently 
when necessary, and that they have not 
delegated their powers to any committee, 
but that the board transacts all the business 
themselves, sitting as a committee of the 
whole. ‘To which I can add my personal 
experience in a large National Bank and 
in a Railroad Company, where the same 
sound and law-abiding practice is followed 
except that the bank directors meet twice 
a week and the railroad board held only 
eighteen meetings last year. 

How, then, is the business of the other 
companies managed? ‘Their charters 
provide substantially, and in general, 
literally, as follows: 


“All the powers of the corporation 
shall be vested in a board of directors (or 
trustees), and shall be exercised by them 
and such officers and agents as they may 
appoint.” 

It goes without saying that the officers 
are required to report their acts, and are 
held to a very strict accountability; so 
also as to the individual agents. But the 
practice has arisen and is very generally 
followed of assuming that the insertion in 
such charters of the word “agents” has 
given to the board created thereby the 
power to delegate to “Executive Com- 
mittees” of their creation, all the powers 
which the law has vested in those boards 
and requires them to exercise, except on 
the rare occasions when such boards may 
be in session. To make matters worse, 
such boards meet at very rare intervals, 
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quarterly or annually, chiefly, if not solely, 
to ratify and confirm the acts of their 
committees. Herein lies the root of the 
evil, and it is my firm belief that if this 
shall be brought distinctly to the attention 
of the courts it will be corrected, except 
in cases where the original charter, or 
articles of association, explicitly provide 
for the creation of an executive committee 
having such power. 

Do not understand me as saying that 
corporate boards lack power to appoint 
committees or to delegate to them power 
to act in particular instances, or even on 
particular classes of subjects, making full 
reports thereon; but I do say that with 
charters worded as above, I, for one, fail 
to see any power in the board to perma- 
nently abdicate the whole or any part of 
the discretionary powers vested by law 
in them to a committee of their creation. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have pointed out briefly, and I trust, 
not unkindly, some of the evils which now 
affect for ill the economy of the household 
of the state, and of the corporations. In 
each, we, who—as breadwinners. as tax- 
payers and as stockholders—provide the 
wherewithal, suffer because we have set 
others to rule over us without holding 
them to that strict accountability for the 
discharge of their trust, which the com- 
mon law and common sense alike demand. 
Indeed, things have come to such a pass 
that in certain quarters it is now consid- 
ered indecorous and ill-bred for us, the 
many, to even discuss, much less to cor- 
rect, the shortcomings of the elect few. 
Such was neither the theory nor the prac- 
tice on which our forefathers ordered the 
economy of this Republic. 

Without going the length of those who, 
from motives of personal vanity or of per- 
sonal gain, are so freely preaching and 
writing vain doctrine, let me ask you who 
have so long stood for sound doctrine, to 
join with all our intelligent and conservative 
fellow countrymen in demanding sound, 
patient and discriminating Economy. 


Now York City, SO*vEsanr Eun. 





THE MARCH OF DIRECT-LEGISLATION.* 


By Eu.rwreep Pomeroy, A.M., 
President of the National Direct-Legislation League. 


ITHOUT any blowing of trum- 

pets, without any noisy conven- 
tions, with scant press-notices, and against 
the silent but increasing opposition of 
politicians and corporations, the Direct- 
Legislation movement has made steady 
progress during 1905. 

The organizations through which Di- 
rect-Legislation is effectuating itself are 
true to its democratic, decentralizing 
spirit. There is no highly centralized 
organization of its increasing adherents; 
no organization that one man or a small 
group of men can dominate; no organiza- 
tion whose dues come from the circum- 
ference to support the center; no organi- 
zation which develops and fosters the 
partisan spirit, the love of an organization 
for itself and not for what it can do; no 
organization building up a hierarchy to 
grow into a despotism, a danger to free 
institutions. 


In the fall of 1904 the people of Mis- 
souri defeated the almost unworkable 
Direct-Legislation amendment submitted 
to them by the most corrupt legislature 


that Missouri has ever known. It was 
an exceedingly poor form of Direct-Leg- 
islation, and it was probably well for the 
cause that it was defeated. 

At the same election the people of 
Nevada adopted a very good Direct-Leg- 
islation amendment, modeled on the one 
in operation in Oregon. Nevada is the 
fourth state to embody a Direct-Legisla- 
tion amendment in its constitution. 

The winter of 1905 saw the defeat of 
the unsatisfactory Initiative constitutional 
amendment which had passed one Mas- 

*[At the request of Dr. Josiah Strong, Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy prepared a digest of the results of Direct- 

tion work in 1905, for the forthcoming num- 

ber of The Social Handbook for 1906. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Pomero 
7 the above facts as 
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sachusetts legislature. It was said that 
the entire corporation lobby was arrayed 
against the second passage of this amend- 
ment, poor as it was. 

In Maine, Wisconsin, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, California, and some other states, 
amendments were defeated in the legis- 
latures, but with fewer votes against them 
than ever before. 

In Delaware the Single-Taxers, finding 
that they could not attain their chief aim, 
very sensibly decided to work for Direct- 
Legislation, which would attract more 
people than the Single-Tax and hence be 
easier to gain, and also when gained 
would be the method by which the Single- 
Tax could be brought before the people 
for their acceptance or rejection. It was 
found that it would require six years to 
obtain a Direct-Legislation constitutional 
amendment; hence it was decided to 
work for something else. An act was 
gotten through the legislature and signed 
by the governor, submitting to the people 
the question of establishing the advisory 
Referendum and Initiative in Delaware. 
This measure will be voted on next No- 
vember. 

The great victory of 1905 for Direct- 
Legislation, however, was in Montana, 
where, against the silent opposition of the 
corporations but with the ardent support 
of the working people, a Direct-Legisla- 
tion amendment passed both houses of 
the legislature and will go to a vote of 
the people next November. This is not 
as good as some of the other amendments, 
as it requires a majority of two-fifths of 
the counties of the state, as well as a two- 
fifths majority in the whole state, to pass 
a law, but this will usually be accom- 
plished, and when it passes the people, as 
it almost surely will, Montana will be the 
fifth state to have embodied Direct-Leg- 
islation in its constitution. 

The Texas legislature has passed a 
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curious law carrying Direct-Legislation 
in party management. By this law, 
whenever delegates are elected for any 
party convention, ten per cent. of the 
party voters of that district, by filing a 
petition, can secure a vote on any matter, 
and if the majority vote for it, the delegate 
is pledged to that course. 

The greatest advance in Direct-Legis- 
lation has been in municipal affairs, and 
in this direction the Direct-Legislation 
League of California has been most suc- 
cessful. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena and Vallejo have Direct-Leg- 
islation embedded in their charters, and 
within the last two years Sacramento, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, Eureka and Fres- 
no have been added to that honor list. 
The Recall has been incorporated in the 
charters of San Bernardino, San Diego 
and Pasadena, while Los Angeles had 
and used it most effectively in the summer 
of 1905 in recalling a councilman who 
deliberately misrepresented his constitu- 
ents. The Recall was attacked in the 
courts, and was sustained, although later 
the way in which it was used in one in- 
stance was declared improper. ‘There 
was also a minor unimportant decision 
against the Referendum in San Diego. 

The people of San Francisco defeated 
a high-license Initiated proposition, but 
by such an unexpectedly small majority 
that it will probably soon be submitted 
again. 

At the city election in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in June, 1905, seven charter amend- 
ments were voted on; five carried and 
two were lost. For months a telephone 
company tried to obtain a franchise from 
the common council of Portland and could 
not. At last it drew up a very fair fran- 
chise, circulated an Initiative petition for 
it, got it signed by a sufficient number of 
voters, and the people voted on it and 
carried it by 13,213 to 560. This shows 
that when a corporation proposes a fair 
franchise, the people almost unanimously 
grant it. 

In Oregon a Referendum petition was 
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filed in May, 1905, against a million-dol- 
lar state expense-bili, and it will be voted 
on in June, 1906. The Equal Suffrage 
Association has filed a petition for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving woman’s 
suffrage. ‘The People’s Power League 
has filed petitions for four constitutional 
amendments and an anti-pass law. The 
first amendment gives the people the Initi- 
ative and Referendum on all local, special 
and municipal laws, and on parts of leg- 
islative acts. The second gives cities 
and towns exclusive power to make and 
amend their charters, subject only to the 
constitution and criminal laws. The 
third removes restrictions in dealing with 
the state printing and binding. The 
fourth allows one legislature to propose 
constitutional amendments; it has re- 
quired two in the past. These will all be 
voted on next June. In addition, many 
cities and towns have voted on municipal- 
ownership of water-works, electric-light- 
ing and power-plants, etc., and municipal- 
ownership has usually won. 

By the Rush constitutional amendment 
to the Colorado constitution, Denver was 
secured a charter which must contain 
Direct-Legislation, but the drawing of 
the form was left to a charter convention. 
The first one framed had very good Di- 
rect-Legislation provisions, but it was 
defeated, or rather counted out, by the 
corporations, and a second one was drawn 
with Direct-Legislation provisions that 
were purposely made almost unusable. 
The whole charter was adopted. 

Probably the best work in popularizing 
Direct-Legislation has been done in IIli- 
nois by the Referendum League of that 
state. ‘The Public Opinion Law has been 
used with telling effect, submitting three 
questions to the people of Chicago in the 
spring of 1904, and three to the people 
of the state in the fall of 1904. In that 
fall Mr. Harrison, the then mayor, taunted 
the League about another Referendum, 
and the Hearst papers secured a petition 
with a large number of signatures, which 
went to a vote in April, 1905. The de- 
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mands of this petition were worded in 
the negative and were overwhelmingly 
voted in the negative, and at the same 
time Judge Dunne was elected mayor. 
The dominant question voted on was in 
regard to the granting of street-railway 
franchises, and these votings have rapidly 
educated the people and have exercised 
so strong an influence that the council 
has not dared to pass franchises, and it is 
now probable that no franchise will be 
granted unless the Referendum clause is 
attached. 

There was no legislative session in Ohio 
in 1905, but an active Direct-Legislation 
League was formed and has done much 
educational work and has pledged the 
Democratic party and many legislative 
candidates. It could not secure a pledge 
from the Republican party, and now it 
naturally looks to the incoming Demo- 
cratic legislature to redeem its pledges. 
The League is active, has influential 
members, and will secure an enactment 
of some sort. 

The Buffalo, New York, League has 
been very active. Its bills were defeated 
in the legislature of 1905, but it secured 
the passage of an advisory Referendum 
and Initiative ordinance in the common 
council, and after a hot legal fight it got 
one question onto the ballot last fall. 
This was the question of the municipal- 
ownership and operation of an electric- 
lighting plant, and it was carried by a large 
majority. 

Toronto has had a hot fight. The Fed- 
eration for Majority-Rule pledged the 
mayor and most of the council, before 
their election, to submit matters petitioned 
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for. This they reluctantly did on the 
question of exempting seven hundred 
dolllars of house-value from taxation; 
but when it carried both the mayor and 
the council said they would not even at- 
tempt to carry it into effect. 

Among other cities that have secured 
Direct-Legislation by charter amendment 
are such widely separated ones as Fort 
Worth (Texas), Memphis (Tennessee), 
and Grand Rapids (Michigan). The lat- 
ter city has a peculiarly strong and good 
form. Norfolk (Virginia), Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) and other places have en- 
deavored to secure Direct-Legislation, 
but the result is uncertain as yet. 

Outside of the United States and Can- 
ada, Direct-Legislation is making slow 
but steady progress. Switzerland is con- 
tinually extending, enlarging and strength- 
ening its use and scope. Australia and 
New Zealand are doing a little more with 
it. France is extending its municipal 
use. But its most spectacular use was 
in Norway, when the people by a Refer- 
endum vote almost unanimously decided 
to separate from Sweden, and later chose 
a king by the divine right of a popular 
vote. England uses it occasionally, and 
in the remodeling of Russia, now so tur- 
bulent. it looks as if the local Referendum 
of the Russian mi+ might be the only sub- 
stantial foundation on which the new 
scheme of government might be laid. 

No one can be conversant with the facts 
of the Direct-Legislation movement with- 
out becoming very optimistic as to the 
future of this great democratic growth. 

ELTwEEep Pomeroy. 

East Orange, N. J. 





THE HEART OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 


By ArcurBpatp H. Griwxe, A.M. 


Part II. 


N MONOGAMOUS countries where 
two races live side by side, one dom- 
inant, the other subject, the single legal 
standard, the single moral standard, yields 
in practice if not in theory to double stand- 
ards in law and morals in respect to the 
sexual question. In the ensuing con- 
fusion of moral ideas, of moral obliga- 
tions, the male instinct gains in freedom 
from restraints of law, of social conven- 
tions, and reverts in consequence and 
to that extent to a state of nature, of natu- 
ral marriage. The legal and moral codes 
which regulate the relations of the males 
of one race with the females of the same 
race are not applicable in regulating the 
relations of those self-same males with 
the females of the other race. Marriage 
in such a country has regard to the males 
and females of the same race, not to those 
of different races. The crime of adultery 
or of fornication undergoes the same gross 
modification. For in such a land the 
one-wife idea, the one-wife institution, 
has reference to individuals of the same 
race only, not to individuals of opposite 
races. The “Thou shalt not” of the 
law, public opinion interprets to refer to 
the sexual conduct of the males and fe- 
males of the same race in respect to one 
another, 7. e., a male member of the dom- 
inant race must limit his roving propen- 
sities wherever the females of his own 
race are concerned. He need not under 
this same law, interpreted by this same 
public opinion, curb to the same extent 
those roving propensities where the fe- 
males of the other race are concerned. 
He may live in licit intercourse with a 
woman of his own race, and at the same 
time in illicit intercourse with a woman 
of the other race, 7. ¢., without incurring 
the pains and penalties made by the state, 
by society, against such an offence, in 


case the second woman be of his own race. 
Neither the law nor public opinion puts 
an equal value on the chastity of the 
women of the two races. Female chas- 
tity in the superior race is rated above 
that in the inferior race. Hence the 
greater protection accorded to the woman 
of the first class over that accorded to the 
women of the second class. The first 
class has well-defined legal and moral 
rights which the men of that class are 
bound to respect, rights which may not 
be violated with impunity. Here we 
encounter one of the greatest dangers 
attendant upon race segregation, where 
the two races are not equal before the 
law, where public opinion makes and 
enforces one law for the upper race, and 
practically another law for the under race. 

Under these circumstances a male 


member of the dominant race may seduce 


the wife of a member of the subject race, 
or a daughter, without incurring any pun- 
ishment except at the hands of the man 
wronged by him. Such a wrongdoer 
would not be indicted or tried for adultery 
or seduction, nor could the wronged 
husband or father recover from him dam- 
ages in a suit at law, nor yet could a bas- 
tardy suit be brought by the girl against 
him with any show of success for the sup- 
port of his child, were issue to be born to 
her from such illicit union. The men 
of the dominant race find themselves thus 
in a situation where the law, public opin- 
ion, provides for their exclusive possession 
the women of their own race, and permits 
them at the same time to share with the 
men of the subject race possession of the 
women of that race. The sexual instinct 
of the men of the first class approaches 
in these conditions to a state of nature in 
respect to the women of the second class. 
They are enabled, therefore, to select 
wives from the superior race, and mis- 
tresses from the inferior one. The natu- 
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ral law of sexual selection determines the 
mating in the one case as truly as in the 
other, 7. ¢., in the case of concubinage as 
in that of marriage. The men of the 
upper class fall in love with the women 
whom they have elected to become their 
wives, they fall in love also with the 
women whom they have elected to be- 
come their concubines. They go through 
all those erotic attentions to the women 
of each class, which are called courtship 
in the language of sexual love. Only in 
the case of the women of the first class 
this courtship is open, visible to the eye 
of the upper world of the dominant race, 
while in the case of the women of the sec- 
ond class it is secret, conducted in a corner 
of the lower world of the subject race. 
These men build homes in the upper 
world where are installed their wives, 
who beget them children in lawful wed- 
lock; they build likewise homes in the 
lower world where are installed their con- 
cubines, who beget them children in un- 
lawful wedlock. The wives move, have 
their being in the upper world and sus- 
tain to the husbands certain well-defined 
rights and relations, social and legal. 
The children of this union sustain to those 
fathers equally clear and definite rights 
and relations in the eye of the law, in the 
eye of society. The law, society, im- 
poses on them, these husbands and fath- 
ers, certain well-defined duties and obli- 
gations in respect to these children, to 
these wives, which may not be evaded or 
violated with impunity. These men can- 
not therefore disown or desert their wives 
and children at will. Whereas, such is 
not the case, the situation, in respect to 
the unlawful wives hidden away in a 
corner of the under-world, or of that of 
the children begotten to those men by 
these unlawful wives, but quite the con- 
trary. For them the law, society, does 
not intervene, does not establish any 
binding relations, any reciprocal rights 
and duties between those women and 
children and the men, any more than if 
the men and the women were living to- 
gether in a state of nature and having 
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children born to them in such a state, 
where the will of the natural man is law, 
where his sexual passion measures ex- 
actly the extent and duration of his du- 
ties and obligations in respect to his off- 
spring and the mother of them. When 
he grows weary of the mother he goes 
elsewhere, and forgets that he ever had 
children by her. 

This is the case, the situation, in the 
under world of the under race. For 
down there, there is no law, no public 
opinion, to curb the gratification of the 
sexual instinct of the men of the upper 
world, such as exists and operates so ef- 
fectively to curb those instincts in that 
upper world. In the upper world these 
men may have but one wife each, but in 
the lower one they may have as many 
concubines as they like, and a different 
set of children by each concubine. They 
may have these women and children in 
succession, or they may have them at the 
same time. For there is in that under 
world no law, no effective power to say to 
those men, to their lust of the flesh: “'Thus 
far and no farther.” In the upper world 
they are members of a civilized society, 
amenable to its codes of law and morals; 
in the lower one, they are merely male 
animals struggling with other male ani- 
mals for possession of the females. On 
the dim stage of the under world this is 
the one part which they play. In this 
one sensual réle they make their entrances 
and exits. ‘They may have in the u 
world achieved distinction along 5 aes 
lines of human endeavor, but in the lower 
one, they achieve the single distinction 
of being successful male animals in pur- 
suit of the females. 

So much for the males of the dominant 
race. Now for those of the subject race. 
How do they conduct themselves at this 
morally chaotic meeting-place of the two 
races? What effect does this sexual 
freedom, spawned under such conditions, 
produce on their life, on their action? 
Like the men of the upper race, they, too, 
live in a monogamous country. But un- 
like their male rivals, these men of the 
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under world are not free to seek their 
mates from the women of both races. 
The law restricts them, public opinion 
restricts them, the men of the dominant 
race restrict them in this regard to the 
women of their own race. Around the 
women of the dominant race, law, public 
opinion, the men of that race, have erected 
a high wall which the men of the other 
race are forbidden to climb. What do 
these men see in respect to themselves in 
view of this triply-built wall? ‘They see 
that while they share the women of their 
own race with the men of the other race, 
that these same men enjoy exclusive 
possession of their own women, thanks 
to the high wall, built by law, by public 
opinion, and the strong arms of these 
very men. What do the men of the un- 
der world? Do they struggle against 
this sexual supremacy of the men of the 
upper-world, or do they succumb to cir- 
cumstances, surrender unconditionally to 
the high wall? We shall presently see. 

This racial inequality generates heat 
in masculine breasts in the under world. 
And with this heat there ensues that fer- 
mentation of thought and feeling which 
men call passion. Those submerged 
men begin to think sullenly on the sub- 
ject, they try to grasp the equities of the 
situation. As thought spreads among 
them, feeling spreads among them also. 
About their own women they see no fence, 
about the women of the other race they 
see that high wall. They cannot think 
out to any satisfactory conclusion the 
justice of that arrangement, cannot un- 
derstand why the women of the upper 
race should belong exclusively to the men 
of that race, and why these self-same men 
should share jointly with the men of the 
lower race the women of this race. 

The more they strike their heads against 
this one-sided arrangement, the less they 
like it, the more they rebel against it. 
And so they come to grope dimly for some 
means to oust their rivals from this joint- 
ownership of the women of the lower race. 
And when they fail, feeling kindles into 
anger, and anger into resentment. 


The Heart of the Race Problem. 


Against this inequality of conditons a 
deepening sense of wrong burns hotly 
within them. Dark questionings assail 
their rude understandings. Have the 
men of the upper race their exclusive 
preserves, then ought not the men of the 
lower race to have their exclusive pre- 
serves also? Is it a crime, has law, pub- 
lic opinion, the men of the upper race 
made it a crime for men of the lower race 
to poach on those preserves? Then the 
law, public opinion, the men of the lower 
race ought to make it equally a crime for 
the men of the upper race to poach on 
the preserves of the other race. But law, 
public opinion, refuses to make the two 
acts equal in criminality, and the men of 
the lower race are powerless to do so 
without the help of equal laws and a just 
public sentiment. Baffled of their pur- 
pose to establish equality of conditions 
between them and their rivals, they there- 
upon watch the ways of these rivals. 
They see them descending into the lower 
world in pursuit of the women of that 
world by means that are crooked and by 
ways that are dark. A few of the men 
in that lower world, profiting by this vil- 
lainous instruction, endeavor to ascend 
into the upper world by the same crooked 
means, by the same dark ways. For they 
affect to believe that what is sauce for 
one race’s goose, is sauce for the other 
race’s gander. Thus it is attempted 
craftily yet futilely, to strike a sort of 
primitive balance between the men of the 
two races in respect to the women of the 
two races. 

Now no such balance can be struck by 
the unaided acts of the men of the lower 
race. Without the codperation of the 
women of the upper race these men are 
helpless to scale the high wall, or to make 
the slightest breach in it. The law, pub- 
lic opinion, the men of the upper race, 
render such coéperation very difficult, 
well-nigh impossible, did there exist any 
disposition on the part of the women of 
the upper race to give aid and comfort 
for such a purpose to the men of the lower 
race. But as a matter of fact, and speak- 
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ing broadly, there exists no such dispo- 
sition. The law of sexual selection does 
not operate under the circumstances to 
make the men of the lower race attractive 
to the women of the upper race. It is 
possible that in a state of nature, and 
under other circumstances, the case might 
be different. But under present condi- 
tions the sexual gravitation of the women 
of the upper world toward the men of 
the lower world may be set down as in- 
finitesimally small, practically nothing. 
Everything in the state, in society, in 
deep-rooted racial prejudices, in the 
vastly inferior social and economic stand- 
ing of the lower race, and the ineffaceable 
dishonor which attaches to such unions 
in the public mind, together with the 
actual peril to life which attends them, 
all combine to discourage, to destroy al- 
most entirely any inclination in that di- 
rection on the part of the women of the 
upper race. 

Now while this is true, speaking broad- 
ly, it is not altogether so. For in scat- 
tered individual cases, in spite of the diffi- 
culties and dangers, the law of sexual 


selection has been known to operate be- 
tween those two worlds. A few women 
of the upper world, on the right side of 
the high wall, have been drawn to a few 


men in the lower world, on the wrong 


side of that wall. By the connivance, 
or codperation of such women the men 
of their choice have climbed into the up- 
per world, climbed into it over the high 
wall by means that were secret and ways 
that were dark. As one swallow does 
not, however, make summer, neither 
can these scattered instances, few and 
far between, be cited to establish any 
general affinity between the women of 
the upper race and the men of the lower 
race. On examination they will be seen 
to be exceptions, which only prove the 
rule of a want of sexual affinity between 
them under existing conditions at least. 
Practically a well-nigh impassable gulf, 
to change the figure, separates the men 
of the lower world from the women of 
the upper one. ‘The men as a class can- 
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not bridge that gulf, and the women as a 
class have no desire to do so. This, then, 
is the actual situation: the men of the 
upper world enjoy exclusive possession 
of the women of that world, while the 
men of the lower world do not enjoy ex- 
clusive possession of the women of their 
world, but share this possession with the 
men of the upper world. 

The effect that is produced in conse- 
quence of this state of things on the morals 
of the men of the lower world, is distinct- 
ly and decidedly bad. Such conditions, 
such a situation, could not possibly pro- 
duce a different effect so long as human 
nature is what it is. And the human 
nature of each race is essentially the same. 
The morals of the men of the two worlds 
will be found at any given time to be al- 
most exactly alike in almost every par- 
ticular. For the morals of the men of 
the lower world are in truth a close imi- 
tation of those of the men of the upper 
world,—closest not where those morals 
are at their best, but where they are at 
their worst. This will be found to be 
the case every time. So that it happens 
that where the morals of the men of the 
upper world are bad, those of the men 
of the lower world will be not merely bad, 
but very bad. There follows naturally, 
inevitably, under these circumstances 
and in consequence of these conditions, 
widespread debauchery of the morals of 
the women of the lower race. And for 
this there is absolutely no help, no remedy, 
just so long as the law and public opinion 
maintain such a demoralizing state of 
things. 

If there exists no affinity between the 
men of the lower world and the women 
of the upper world, there does exist then 
a vital connection between the masculine 
morals of the two worlds. These morals 
are in constant interaction, one upon the 
other. When the moral barometer falls 
in the upper world, it falls directly in the 
lower one also. And as the storm of 
sensuality passes over both worlds simul- 
taneously, its devastating effects will 
always fall heaviest on the lower one 
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where the women of that world form the 
center of its greatest activity. Whatever 
figure the moral barometer registers in 
the lower world, it will register a corre- 
sponding one in the upper, and this 
whether the barometer be rising or fall- 
ing. If the moral movement be down- 
ward in the lower world, it will be down- 
ward in the upper, and if it be upward 
in the upper, it will be upward in the 
lower, and vice versa. 

In view of the vital connection then 
between the morals of the two races the 
moral regeneration of either must of ne- 
cessity include both. At one and the 
same time the work ought to start in each 
and proceed along parallel lines in both. 
The starting-point for each is the aboli- 
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tion of the double moral standard, and 
the substitution in law and in public 
opinion of a single one, applicable alike 
to the conduct of both. Otherwise every 
reformatory movement is from the begin- 
ning doomed to failure, to come to naught 
in the end. For the roots of the moral 
evil which exists under present conditions 
and by virtue of them cannot be extirpated 
without first changing those conditions. 

The morals of the two races in default 
of such change of conditions must sink 
in consequence from bad to worse. They 
cannot possibly rise in spite of such con- 


ditions. (To be continued.) 


ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 
Boston, Mass. 


AT THE TOMB OF WALT. WHITMAN. 


By Roscor BrumBauGu. 


(See Illustration, ‘‘Tomb of Walt. Whitman.’’) 


EAR Old Walt.! And all I can see 

is the simple but majestic tomb, 

the afternoon sunshine touching it with 

prophetic splendor. On the little knoll 

the wind in the trees is playing the softest 

monotone—sad, sweet dirge for a depart- 
ed comrade. 

It seems the very birds must know the 
way to find his place of rest and come back 
with every returning spring to sing for 
him. The song-sparrow is trilling its 
“Bitter Swee-ee-et” in a little clump of 
bushes by the lake; the cardinal flits back 
and forth along the hill, and keeps calling, 
calling. Even a wood pewee, whose song 
is extremely sweet and plaintive, must 
have its home near by. But above all 
other voices floats serenely the leisurely 
golden lay of the wood-thrush. What a 
calm that song brings to the waiting, 
questioning heart. No, the birds have 
not forgotten! 

The slander and abuse that were heap- 
ed on him in life cannot reach him here. 
To me it seems that all the struggles, trials 


and hardships of his life have only served 
to make the trees and grass grow a richer 
green. Only reverent footsteps fall here 
now; only the voices of them that wish 
him well are heard. Pity his enemies, if 
there are those now living. Hate, malice, 
envy, scorn,—all were hurled at him 
from the seats of the mighty; but now it 
can only sound like a story heard long 
years before of “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him!” 

Dear Old Walt.! As I turn to go the 
tears blind me. Have I not seen you and 
understood? Have I not heard your 
voice? Even now the wood-thrush is 
singing and in its evening hymn you speak 
to me. Blow softly, wind. Tap lightly, 
rain. Lo! the gods will guard the sanc- 
tity of this peaceful spot. And though 
we would call “ Hurry back” to you, your 
rest must not be disturbed. “Gone,” 
moan the pines; “ Here,” calls the thrush. 

So long, Old Walt., so long! 

Roscort BruMBavueH. 

Wilkinsburg, Penna. 





WHEN COCHRAN QUIT. 


By Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 


HERE was very little chance in the 

_bright autumn days to think of 
anything but football. You heard it at 
every turn of the street, ate it down with 
your breakfast, and the cry: “Rah! rah! 
rah!” like a sharp bark wakened you six 
nights out of seven. The usual over- 
statements of everything concerning foot- 
ball were listened to and approved. Ours 
was a small college, but in October, we 
believed, or pretended to, that it was good 
for any of the “big six.” ‘There was 
never such a captain as Cochran and 
never such an end as Ketchem! 

The college, as was its custom, yelled 
itself into an hysterical emotionalism that 
would put to shame an old-time revival 
meeting. The football-squad was enter- 
tained by the faculty and the faculty- 
wives, and the young women of the college 
marked their dance-cards with a red star for 
every dance they had with a football man. 

Jean Davenport, who was a freshman, 
looked on with wondering eyes. 

“T would much rather dance with David 
Abbott than with any of the football- 
squad,” she said emphatically. She was 
talking to a Senior Kappa girl, but every- 
one in the women’s parlor turned to listen 
with ill-concealed disgust at anyone who 
would express such sentiments. 

“Mamie Gilpatrick will squelch her 
fast enough,” one girl said softly to her 
neighbor. “The very idea of a freshman 
talking like that! It isn’t likely that 
she ‘ll ever get a chance to dance with a 
football-man.” 

“You have a great deal to learn!” It 
was the Senior Kappa again, and her tone 
and manner seemed to say, how small 
and countrified you are, to be sure. “ Ab- 
bott is a nice steady grind, but you ’ll be 
quite out of things if you take up with 
men like that!” 

“Well,” and Jean spoke gaily; it was 
very evident she had n’t taken the manner 
of Miss Gilpatrick to heart at all; “I 
never have minded being left out with 
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good company. But I must finish this 
French exercise; you ll not mind, Miss 
Gilpatrick ? My French comes the next 
hour and I’m not quite sure of some of 
the constructions,” and she turned to the 
table and opened her dictionary. 

The Senior Kappa sat biting her lips; 
she was plainly very much annoyed. To 
be dismissed by a freshman, and for a 
lesson, too. The Kappas have a repu- 
tation for not caring for lessons. “ Plain- 
ly Jean Davenport was hardly a suitable 
person for the Kappa Sorority,” she 
thought as she turned around, casting 
her keen eyes up and down the room look- 
ing out for more promising freshman 
material. 

Jean wasn’t left out of things. At 
first, it was her beauty that attracted both 
the men and women of the college, for she 
was a feast for the eyes—a slim brown 
thing, with dusky hair and eyes of true 
Irish blue and a slender straight neck set 
well back on rounded shoulders. Once 
arrested, every one was held and charmed 
by the girl’s personality. The breath of 
her mountain-home seemed always about 
her, and even in the crowded college- 
walks, she looked a free wild thing, with 
the joy of the hills in her walk and in the 
ring of her childish laugh. 

Cochran met her first at a moonlight 
picnic up by the Falls. The Hall girls 
were entertaining the football-squad with 
a beefsteak supper. There was very 
little in the way of a feast, for all the men 
were under strict training-rules, but the 
tables looked very fine in the moonlight, 
with their double rows of candles and 
their great blue bowls of yellow chrysan- 
themums. The girls were in soft light 
dresses and the men wore their white 
sweaters marked with blue and gold, as 
a martial hero would wear his most-prized 
decorations. Chinese boys in white caps 
and aprons gave the finishing touch to the 
scene, as they moved slowly about pre- 
paring and serving the food. 
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Over all were the great old pines and 
cedars, and far away the gleam of snow 
on the mountain-tops. It was a gay sup- 
per, indeed, with much laughter and great 
enjoyment of the simple fare. 

There were little informal speeches 
after the supper, when they were all 
gathered about a blazing fire of pine-knots 
and cones. 

Cochran told how he was bound to win 
the championship of the West, and Ketch- 
em told how he was bound to help. A 
senior girl spoke for the women of the 
College, and said that nothing would be 
left undone that the women could do to 
bring victory to the old college colors. 

A junior told some good stories about 
football heroes, and a sophomore pledged 
the honor and purse of her class to the 
football-squad. Jean had been asked 
to speak for her class, but when her name 
was called the President, who was near 
her, said: “Our young friend asks me to 
say for her that she will tell you what she 
thinks on her violin—and what she wishes 
for you.” 

“Awful rum notion that,” Cochran 
whispered to the girl beside him, and the 
crowd stirred uneasily, for a crowd of 
college students hates the unusual above 
all things. 

“Who is she, anyway?” 
asked his companion. 

“A freshman from a mountain cafion,” 
was the answer. “A very peach for 
looks!” 

The President threw an extra log on 
the fire, and the flames leaping up brought 
into relief against the roughened bark of 
an old tree a childlike figure with half- 
closed eyes. 

Cochran will never forget that music. 
It breathed of the hills and of the sea; it 
spoke to the very soul of the listeners, of 
a life rich in ideals and abundant in fru- 
ition. 

At the close there was the quiet hush of 
appreciation, broken after a time by the 
President’s voice, almost querulous in its 
insistence. “But where did you learn 
to play like that, child ?” 

“My father taught me,” the girl ans- 


Ketchem 
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wered simply. “He is a wonderful mu- 


sician, sir. I wish you could hear him play.” 
Where has he play- 


“Why have n’t I? 
ed?” 

“Never in public in this country,” and 
there was a soft, sad tone in the girl’s voice; 
“he is an invalid since twenty years or 
more. He was sent here from North 
Germany, and he found my mother in the 
cafion. She is an American, but she loves 
music, too.”’ 

“You must take me home with you,” 
the President began, but he could not be 
heard for the cries of “ More! More!” 

For an hour Jean played gay martial 
airs, hunting songs, and finest of all, per- 
haps, a rich spring melody. At the close 
of that the President called out: “Come, 
fellows, we must be off, or the trainer will 
have every last man of us before the Ath- 
letic Committee.” 

There was a big *bus for the Dean, and 
such of the girls as wished to ride, and 
poor Johnson, who had a sprained ankle, 
was tumbled in, of course, but the other 
men, the President’s wife and many of 
the girls thought the six-mile tramp home, 
on the moon and starlit path, the pleas- 
antest part of the evening. 

The walkers started out in little groups, 
and Jean found Cochran beside her. His 
eyes were full of honest admiration, and 
his voice had a wealth of good comrade- 
ship as he spoke about her music, and 
asked to carry her violin, so that she liked 
him at once in spite of her prejudice 
against football men. 

They talked at first of the moonlight 
and of the weather, as is the manner of 
young people. Then they talked of their 
college and its ideals and that brought 
them into the supreme intimacies of life, 
whither a man always drifts when he is 
alone with a girl who has touched him 
by her beauty or her charm. 

“Tell me of your home,” he said to 
the girl, as he took her hand and placed 
it within his arm, explaining: “I must 
take care of you, you know, for the sake 
of the violin.” 

Jean told of her cafion home, with its 
glorious summer-days and their riot of 
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flowers and ferns, its beautiful blue and 
yellow butterflies and bees glistening like 
rare jewels in the flower petals. 

“That is how you came by your won- 
derful music,” the man said softly. 
“That splendid spring melody you played 
was like a bird’s song, only finer.” 

“I had thought of that,” the girl ans- 
wered. “It has always seemed to me 
the song of some glad free thing, whose 
feeling was its life. I am very proud that 
you felt that, too; I must have put some 
of it into my playing. 

“I must remember to tell daddy that— 
he will be pleased. Last summer when 
he gave me that piece to play, he was 
much displeased with me at first. I re- 
member how he tramped about, and 
mother came and sent me away because 
the excitement was bad for him. 

“ But the next morning, just at sunrise, 
I heard his voice at my window. He told 
me to put on my riding-clothes, and then 
for three days we rode out across the 
range. We stopped to hear the birds’ 
songs and the call of the wild things to 
their mates or their young. Once we 
surprised a beautiful brown deer at its 
morning drink, and we rode past a shel- 
tered nook where a tiny fawn was hiding. 
We saw the wild red grass blown in waves 
across the hillside, and at night we slept 
in the open, and looked at the stars. O 
the stars are so wonderful,” and the girl 
stopped with a contented sigh. 

“ Please go on,” the man begged. 

“Well, I must n’t try to tell you all I 
thought and saw, those marvelous days, 
but when we reached home, father brought 
my violin. ‘Play that spring melody,’ 
he commanded, and I knew then some- 
thing of what he wanted, and I tried to 
put the spirit of the spring in it, and the 
feel of glad free life.” 

All along the line the crowd was sing- 
ing college songs, and Cochran’s deep 
voice took up the air, seconded by the 
girl’s childish treble: 


“‘My bonny is out on the ocean, 
My bonny is out on the sea, 
My bonny is out on the ocean, 
O bring back, my bonny to me.” 
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“Tell me of yourself, now,” the girl 
said when the last echo of the song died 
away. “Tell me of your college-life; it 
is all so new and strange!” 

Cochran told her of his struggles to get 
on the team, and of how he won out in 
his freshman year. He told her of his 
ideals for himself and his men. “I like 
to think,” he said, “that it is the modern 
representative of the old tournament. 
We struggle to show the perfection of our 
bodies, but there is more to it than that, 
for we try out souls, too—it is n’t easy to 
fight fair within the rules, when you are 
in the heat of the play. It is most hard 
not to retaliate when the other fellow plays 
foul.” 

“TI am glad you told me that,” the girl 
said meditatively. “I shall always like 
football better after this. I had n’t felt 
any real enthusiasm over it before. It 
seemed so ox-like, the way you charge, 
pounds against pounds, but this is better, 
more worthy of men; I shall always try 
to think of it so.” 

Cochran swallowed. “You must n’t 
think we live up to our ideals always,” he 
said. He hoped she had n’t heard the 
speeches the night before the Wilson game. 
He remembered that Ketchem had said: 
“We ’ll get the best men off the field, 
trust us for that,” and the College had 
cheered, cheered like a great mad thing, 
and he had helped carry Ketchem about 
and had never hinted by word or manner 
that he disapproved. Well, it stung him 
now. ‘This girl and her music had lifted 
him, someway. 

He saw Jean often after that night. 
Sometimes it was only a word, as they 
passed in the Quad.; sometimes he walk- 
ed in the flickering light and shadow of 
the old oak avenue with her; sometimes 
it was at a dance or party, but always it 
was with the same intimate friendliness 
that they had begun that night on the 
hillside. 

It might be because he knew little of 
women that she charmed him so, for his 
had been a boy’s life with boys, yet al- 
ready he half-divined that no girl would 
ever hold and sway him as this girl did. 
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It was no far-away niche in which he 
placed his idol. His every-day business, 
its work and play, he felt himself reading 
through those clear Irish blue eyes. 

When he rushed into the chemistry 
laboratory almost an hour late, kept to 
decide some football questions, and copied 
up the results of the day’s experiment, 
carried conscientiously through by his 
partner, he felt like a sneak. All the foot- 
ball men do just so, had been enough ex- 
cuse for him before, but now things looked 
different. 

“Bah!” he said to himself, “it’s very 
little chemistry I ’ll get at these licks, and 
the old Governor won’t like it. But he 
takes life too seriously.” 

It was the habit of thought of three 
years, but he blushed now and went 
through the day very much sobered. He 
told Jean about it in the evening. “It’s 


the style among many of the fellows,” he 
explained, “but I do n’t understand how 
I ever got in the way of it. 
is such a brick! 

“Why, Jean, he looks after every old 


My old man 


tramp just as though he were a million- 
aire. Last year he was called to Chicago 
for a consultation, with a big fee attach- 
ment and all that, but he would n’t go 
because he had a very serious case of 
pneumonia that he was pulling through 
—a working girl in a public hospital!” 

Tears were in the girl’s eyes. “And 
you are to work with him afterwards; 
that is what you are planning? What a 
blessed prospect!” 

“ Dad says I must do things much better 
than he does, since I have advantages for 
study that did n’t exist in his days. But 
I am afraid,” he added ruefully, “that I 
have n’t taken much advantage of things. 
You ’ll hardiy believe it, but I have n’t 
been inside the new medical library!” 

“You ’ll have more time after Thanks- 
giving,” the girl suggested. 

“No; we ’re to play Jameson Decem- 
ber the second, and there will be almost 
two weeks right out of the heart of things, 
and then it ‘ll be all I can do to plug up 
for the finals, and the first semester will 
be over and no real work done. Whew! 
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I had n’t realized how black it looked. 
Yet the thing has been just so for three 
years; only once we played Wilson at 
Christmas, and then I flunked most of 
my finals.” 


Thanksgiving day found the men in 
splendid form, with great pads of muscles 
on thei~ backs and loins. Cochran looked 
on while the rubbers got them into shape. 
The team had never shown such perfec- 
tion of training, he thought, and he was 
quite sure, too, that it was not overdone, 
for in that last practice they had shown 
a pliancy of muscle and a certain irre- 
pressible spring in their movements that 
shows the high-water mark of training. 
It had cost a load of money, though, and 
he wondered a bit if it paid. 

The men were impatient to be away, 
and already the wild cheers and the sway- 
ing and straining of the ceiling and walls 
of their little dressing-room told them that 
the other team was on the field. The 
coach held them for a last word: “The 
honor of their college was at stake,’’ he 
said. Cochran had heard it all so many 
times before, and now with his mind con- 
centrated on the game he meant to play, 
he scarcely heard what was being said. 

But even not listening, he heard, and 
felt himself stung through and through. 
The coach had said: “You ’re sure to 
win except for their quarter. He’s the 
fastest thing in the West, and it’s up to you 
to put him out, and mighty sudden, too.” 

Cochran raised his hand and the men 
turned toward him. “Fellows,” he said, 
and his face was strained and white, show- 
ing how difficult a thing it was to speak up 
in that way, “we play fair ball.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
coach, fairly choking with his anger. 

“IT mean what I said.” Cochran’s 
voice was steady and clear. “We play 
fair ball, or I’m out.” 

“Hell you are! You would n’t dare. 
The college would pull you to pieces,” 
the coach sneered. 

“What ’s struck Cochran?” the end 
asked of the fullback. “You'd think he ’d 
turned Sunday-school supe.” But asharp 
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whistle sounded outside, and the men 
bounded out upon the field like a pack of 
bloodhounds, long leashed back. A ter- 
rible uproar greeted them, an uproar that 
expressed hope, confidence and pride. It 
warmed them up, filled them with patri- 
otism for their College, which was giving 
them the first place in its life. How much 
it would mean if they could hold their 
own against this team of a larger school! 
Something of this seethed through the 
minds of the men as the preliminaries for 
beginning were arranged. What it might 
mean in men and money,—for rich men 
have gifts for those who get ahead. They 
must win! 

The kick-off gave Cochran’s team the 
ball, and painfully, with heavy pushing 
they forged ahead. The lines were nearly 
matched in strength,—that was evident 
before the game was on three minutes,— 
and for fifteen minutes one side pushed 
back what the other side gained. There 
was almost no fumbling on either side. 
Cochran’s men responded to the signals 
like a great machine, but they were met 
and baffled by teamwork just as perfect. 

Then the teams engaged in a punting 
duel, but this ended in a deadlock, and 
Cochran’s men began to buck again, 
hammering and pounding away they 
gained twenty yards, but lost the ball on 
downs, and then they were pushed and 
pounded back over the ground they had 
so painfully won. 

Cochran kept a cool head through it all. 
Sharp and steady, he gave signals, and all 
the craft he had mastered in a hundred 
games, and all the new ideas he had mas- 
tered from the season’s coach he used 
now, but his science was met by science, 
as the weight of his men had been met by 
weight on the other side. 

As he fought and planned, he kept the 
little quarter in sight. Mostly he was 
snug behind his heavy line, and it was 
evident that he was being guarded by the 
men of his team. 

Twice they tried to play him, but Coch- 
ran had downed him before he was fairly 
started, though the long bound at the 
start, the almost lightning response when 


the ball was thrown him, showed Cochran 
that the quarter was, as the coach had 
predicted, likely to be their finish. 

The whole line felt it: the strain of 
watching that little fellow in the red 
sweater; and Cochran had double duty, 
for he must down the quarter at every 
turn, and he must see that none of his own 
men played him foul. 

The whistle of the referee called the 
end of the first half, and neither side had 
gained an apparent advantage. Coch- 
ran’s men, limp and dazed, now that they 
stood up in the sunshine and heard the 
roar of the multitude, ran to their dress- 
ing-room. 

Then the rubbers got busy again. The 
men’s mouths were sponged with water 
and lemon, and they all had a suck at the 
dirty sponges from the buckets of oatmeal- 
water. Belts were loosened and stomachs 
were well rubbed. The accidents of the 
field were carefully looked after. Two 
men had fingers dislocated; these were 
skilfully taped by the doctor. One man 
had a great piece of skin torn from his 
leg; this was replaced and carefully band- 
aged. Another man had a great torn 
place in his scalp and his neck and should- 
ers were caked with blood and dirt; he 
was cleaned up, and a stitch or two taken 
to close the gaping wound. 

The coach was abusing them as the 
work wenton. “They were poor things,” 
he said; “curs and quitters. They had 
n’t fought with half their strength.” 

Cochran listened to it all. He was 
resting flat on his back on the floor. The 
men had done their best; he knew that, 
and the coach knew it, too, but this was 
supposed to be the way tc rouse the men 
to action for the second half. Cochran 
had sometimes taken a hand at the thing 
himself, but he had no stomach for it now. 

“They ’re laying for you with their 
quarter,” the coach went on. “ You ’ll 
see. He'll be down the field twice be- 
fore this half is over. You ’ve got to put 
him out. Don’t you have the sand? 
Are you too weak-bellied to do the right 
thing? You ’ll let your college-colors be 
trampled in the dirt.” He looked at 
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Cochran, and his eyes shifted, as they 
met the steady gaze of the enigmatic eyes, 
watching and studying him. He was n’t 
sure he had downed the man, and he was 
sorry he didn’t speak up again. He 
thought he could put him to shame before 
the men, and lessen the influence of the 
earlier scene. But Cochran lay still. He 
had made his protest and he meant to 
stick by it. There was no use of more 
talking. 

In a tent, decorated with red flags and 
bunting, the visiting team were getting 
their instructions, too. When they had 
been on the field but a few minutes, Coch- 
ran knew what they had been. With the 
call of the first signal, the whole red line 
threw itself against him. The end threw 
himself across his legs, the tackle charged 
him like a mad bull, and someone struck 
him with great open palm, made desper- 
ately effective by a steel thumb-guard. 

He went down under the blow, but it 
dazed him for only a minute. His own 
men had seen the blow, and were wild as 
tigers at the unfair play against their cap- 
tain. 

“Steady, boys; keep your heads!” It 
was Cochran’s usual clear tone, though 
the blood was washing a dirty stream 
down on his shoulder-guards from a cut 
near his temple. 

“You ’d better try that again,” Ketch- 
em was saying to the men opposite him, 
grinding his teeth with rage. “Two can 
play at that very game!” The men look- 
ed unconscious, down through the assem- 
blage of blue stockings and shin-guards. 

With the next signal-call, an unspoken 
signal passed among Cochran’s men. He 
felt it, so keen had his insight become 
into what the other fellow would do, and 
he knew what it portended, and threw 
himself toward the little quarter with all 
the power of his mighty body, but an- 
other blow and a jab just under the chin 
from a knee laid him prone, but he saw 
the quarter bound forward, and then go 
down under two men. Then he saw, 
with sickening dismay, that the first- man 

was throwing all the weight of his own 
and the other man’s body toward the 
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point of his great hob-nailed shoe, and 
the toe rested on the quarter’s neck and 
shoulder. Cochran was near enough to 
hear a crunching of bone as two other 
men threw themselves on the pile. The 
mass was slow in unraveling itself, and 
the quarter lay limp and unconscious at 
the bottom. 

The doctors ran in from the side-lines ; 
a stretcher was brought, and the college 
cheered as he was carried off the field. 

The professor of German jammed 
the man ahead of him with an umbrella. 
“Gad, isn’t it fine! That ends their 
show of beating us!” 

A girl in red was softly crying. She 
was the little quarter’s sister, but she sat 
quite still, for Jack would be disgraced if 
she even ventured to ask how bad was his 
hurt. 

The college was venting its frenzy now 
in the wild song: 

“What have we done, 
What have we done, 
We ’ve broke the back of Sunny Jack, 


That ’s what we ’ve done!” 


The lines were quickly in place again. 
A football game no more than a battle 
waits at injury or death. Cochran said 
a word or two to the umpire, and then 
walked off the field. 

The college stopped in dismay. “What 
is it? What has happened?” passed 
from mouth to mouth. 

The umpire explained to those near 
and the word quickly spread: “Foul play, 
foul play—he won’t stand for it,” and the 
college frenzied with anger, called and 
yelled for it knew not what. 

“ Our men played foul,” the word went 
on and on. 

“Bah, what matters,” and the college 
called wildly: “Cochran, Cochran, get 
into the game!” 

But Cochran saw nothing of their 
frenzy and hate; he saw only the tearful, 
frightened face of a girl, which exulted 
even in its fear for her knight, suffering 
loss of power and place for fair play! 


Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 
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“GREAT JAPAN.”* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


HIS is a volume of great value to thought- 

ful men and women of western civili- 
zation. It is a large work, containing over 
five hundred closely-printed pages, but its 
perusal is richly worth the while, and happily 
for the reader and the subject-matter, the au- 
thor possesses a pleasing style at once direct 
and lucid. He has mastered his subject and 
his heart is in the work. 

Considered merely as an up-to-date history 
of Japanese civilization by one who has inti- 
mately studied the nation by extended per- 
sonal intercourse with the Japanese, the work 
is entitled to rank among the best books of the 
character that have appeared. But in pre- 
paring this work Mr. Stead has had a very 
definite and practical purpose in mind that 
gives to it a special interest and value. Be- 


yond all else Great Japan is “a study in na- 
tional efficiency”—a treatise which aims to 
aid western nations, where governmental effi- 
ciency, largely because of the sordid egoism 
which marks the supremacy of modern mate- 
rialistic commercialism, is greatly needed. 


His study is therefore directed to ascertain the 
source and wellsprings of efficiency, and in the 
course of his investigations he sets before the 
reader one of the most comprehensive and 
faithful pictures of Japanese life, ideals and in 
a word, her civilization, that has been written. 

Of the twenty chapters that constitute the 
body of the volume those that will hold par- 
ticular interest for the general reader in west- 
ern lands are the ones entitled, “‘A Nation and 
Its Head,” “Bushido, the Japanese Ethical 
Code,” “True Religious Freedom,” “The 
Simple Life,” “Education: The Foundation 
of the Nation,” “Building Up Industries in an 
Agricultural Country,” “Preserving Agri- 
culture,” “Humane War,” “The Position of 
Women,” “The Moral Question,” and “So- 
cialism and the Condition of the People.” 

The volume opens with a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the nation and its head. The rev- 
erence with which the Japanese regard the 
Mikado is in part the inheritance of centuries 
of fealty to the ruling head of a people who for 
twenty-five hundred years have uninterrupt- 
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edly pursued their national life, without ever 
having suffered defeat or enslavement. But 
more than this, we think, at the present time, 
their love and reverence are due to the fact 
that the present Mikado, in a degree more 
marked than that exhibited by any other ruler 
of modern times, has been the radical leader 
of his nation, the foremost promoter of pro- 
gressive and enlightened policy as relating to 
government, education, religion, and the de- 
mands of industry, trade, commerce and civ- 
ilization in general. 

Most peoples have had to wrest constitu- 
tional rights from the ruling powers by force. 
The present Mikado freely granted his people 
a constitution long before there was any gen- 
eral or insistent clamor for one. “In no other 
country,” says Mr. Stead, “has so great a 
change, affecting the very foundations of the 
State, been brought about without bloodshed, 
and for that very reason it is an example worth 
following.” 

On ascending the throne the Emperor took 
a solemn oath, since known as “The Five Ar- 
ticles of the Imperial Oath.” In this covenant 
the Emperor solemnly swore: 


“(1) That deliberative assemblies should 
be established, and all measures of govern- 
ment should be decided by public opinion. 

“(2) That all classes, high or low, should 
unite in vigorously carrying out the plan of 
government. 

“(3) Officials, civil and military, and all 
common people should, as far as possible, be 
allowed to fulfil their just desires, so that there 
might not be any discontent among them. 

“(4) Uncivilized customs of former times 
should be broken through, and everything 
should be based upon the just and equitable 
principle of nature. 

“(5) That knowledge should be sought 
for throughout the world, so that the welfare 
of the empire might be promoted.” 


Nor is this all. The Mikado has striven to 
faithfully carry out the solemn pledge and at 
every step he has anticipated the wish of the 
majority of the people; not merely in govern- 
ment matters, but in education; in the moral 
and mental development of women; in the 
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promotion of moral education and industrial 
training throughout the entire empire; in 
searching other lands for knowledge and in- 
formation that might aid Japan to take her 
place among the foremost nations of earth and 
that would contribute to the moral and mate- 
rial wealth of the realm. As far back as 1871 
the Mikado, in a public address to the nobles 
of the realm, thus evinced his enlightened con- 
cern for the advancement and uplifting of his 
people: 


“After careful study and observation, I am 
deeply impressed with the belief that the most 
powerful and enlightened nations of the world 
are those who have made diligent efforts to 
cultivate their minds, and sought to develop 
their country in the fullest and most perfect 
manner. 

“Thus convinced, it becomes my respon- 
sible duty as a sovereign to lead our people 
wisely in a way to attain for them beneficial 
results, and their duty to assist diligently and 
unitedly in all efforts to attain these ends. 
How, otherwise, can Japan advance and sus- 
tain herself upon an independent footing 
among the nations of the world ? 


“If we would profit by the useful arts and 


sciences and conditions of society prevailing 
among more enlightened nations, we must 
either study those at home as best we can, or 
send abroad an expedition of practical ob- 
servers to foreign lands, competent to acquire 
for us those things our people lack which are 
best calculated to benefit this nation. 

“Travel in foreign countries, properly in- 
dulged in, will increase your store of useful 
knowledge, and although some of you may be 
advanced in age, unfitted for the vigorous 
study of new ways, all may bring back to our 
people much valuable information. Great 
national defects require immediate remedies. 

“We lack superior institutions for high fe- 
male culture. Our women should not be ig- 
norant of those great principles on which the 
happiness of daily life frequently depends. 
How important the education of mothers, on 
whom future generations almost wholly rely 
for the early cultivation of those intellectual 
tastes which an enlightened system of training 
is designed to develop! 

“Liberty is therefore granted wives and 
sisters to accompany their relatives on foreign 
tours, that they may acquaint themselves with 
better forms of female education, and on their 
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return introduce beneficial improvement in 
the training of our children. 

“With diligent and united efforts, mani- 
fested by all classes and conditions of people 
throughout the empire, we may successfully 
attain the highest degrees of civilization within 
our reach, and shall experience no serious 
difficulty in maintaining power, independence, 
and respect among the nations.” 


Nowhere have the wisdom and true states- 
manship of the Mikado been more strongly 
evidenced than in his insistence on a broad, 
comprehensive and universal system of edu- 
cation; and what is of special interest and 
value, the education of Japan is not partial or 
warped, as with us, where intellectual training 
is made the end and all of practical instruction; 
where moral training is treated perfunctorily 
and industrial training receives quite second- 
ary attention. Japan gives quite as much 
emphasis to moral instruction as to mental 
training, and her system of industrial schooling 
is far more thorough and practical than with 
us. 

Another peculiarity of Japanese education 
is its complete divorce from religious training. 
Japan gives, according to our author, the most 
perfect example of true religious freedom. 
She encourages and treats with deference and 
respect all creeds and faiths that seek to en- 
noble man, believing, apparently, with the old- 
time Mogul, Akbar, that, 


“There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship.” 


But while granting this freedom and en- 
couragement to all religions, she refuses to 
allow any special creed or dogma to be taught 
in her schools. On the other hand, she is 
more insistent on the inculcation of ethics or 
the great fundamental! verities than any other 
civilized nation. For this purpose the ethical 
code of the Samurai has been modified, ampli- 
fied and adapted to the ethical development 
of the nation. The key-note of this moral 
instruction is found in the Mikado’s famous 
address on education, “which is read regu- 
larly in all the schools of Japan.” The prin- 
cipal paragraph of this address is as follows: 


“Do you, our subjects, be filial to your par- 
ents, kind to your brothers, harmonious in your 
relations as husbands and wives, and faith- 
ful to your friends; let your conduct be cour- 
teous and frugal, and love others as yourselves, 
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attend to your studies, and practise your re- 
spective callings; cultivate your intellectual 
faculties and train your moral feelings; foster 
the public weal and promote the interests of 
society, ever render strict obedience to the 
constitution and to the laws of your empire; 
display your public spirit and your courage 
on behalf of our country whenever required, 
and thereby give us your support in promoting 
and maintaining the honor and prosperity of 
our empire.” 


The essential principles of the Bushido code, 
according to our author, are as follows: 


“Rectitude or justice,” which is taught to 
be “the power of deciding upon a certain 
course of conduct in accordance with reason, 
without wavering; to die when it is right to 
die, to strike when to strike is right. Recti- 
tude is the bone that gives firmness to stature.” 


Courage, which, however, it is always taught 
is useless unless employed in a righteous cause. 
With the Japanese great valor means moral 
courage. The essence of the teaching of this 
people in regard to courage is found in the 
following utterance of a Samurai prince: 


“To rush into the thick of battle and be 
slain in it is easy enough, and the merest churl 
is equal to the task; but it is true courage to 
live when it is right to live, and to die when it 
is right to die.” 

“Following courage comes benevolence and 
the feeling of piety. Love, magnanimity, 
affection for others, sympathy and mercy were 
always recognized by the Samurai as supreme 
virtues, the highest of all the attributes of the 
human soul.” 


Bushido also emphasizes the importance of 
truth or veracity. The Japanese teachers 
never tire of quoting the following aphorism 
from an old poet: “To thyself be faithful; if 
in thy heart thou strayest not from truth, with- 
out prayer of thine, the gods will keep thee 
whole.” 

Stoicism, politeness and consideration for 
the feelings of others are also among the vir- 
tues that are regularly instilled into the young 
from the time when at six years of age they 
enter the primary school. 

In addition to a comprehensive intellectual 
curriculum, which after the first four years 
includes the teaching of either the English, 
French or German language—usually English 

the children are all instructed industrially. 
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The girls are taught, among other things, to 
sew. In agricultural regions the boys are 
carefully trained in the tilling of the soil, the 
planting of trees and in all things relating to 
obtaining the best results from mother earth. 
In the cities and manufacturing towns the 
youths are instructed technically. The Em- 
peror and the Empress alike have been per- 
severing in promoting the education of girls, 
both morally and mentally, and Mr. Stead 
shows quite conclusively, we think, that sel- 
dom has a people been more misrepresented 
by certain writers who, blinded by prejudice 
or thoroughly licentious themselves, have 
striven to represent Japanese women as loose 
of morals. On this point he cites the testi- 
mony of some of the ablest missionaries to 
confute the slanders of certain writers. The 
chapters on “The Postition of Women” and 
“The Moral Question” are of absorbing in- 
terest and merit the careful reading of all in- 
telligent persons who would know the truth on 
these great questions. In passing it is, per- 
haps, well to observe that no nation could have 
reached the degree of efficiency, civilization or 
enlightenment that Japan has reached, with 
a degraded or corrupted womanhood. 

One of the most pleasing chapters in the 
volume deals with the simple life of the nation. 
Here our author shows that one of the great 
wellsprings of Japanese power lies in the sim- 
plicity and naturalness of the people. By liv- 
ing so close to nature they have become gen- 
uine and nobly idealistic. Their life is simple 
and true. They are uncursed by the artifici- 
ality or the sordid materialism of western 
civilization. 


“In no country in the world,” observes Mr. 
Stead, “at the present stage of civilization, 
does a whole people live so close to nature 
and spend so much time in communing with 
it. The Japanese people love nature, and 
they have a love and sense of beauty about all 
things impregnated by this understanding of 
it. This appreciation has been, perhaps, the 
greatest of national characteristics, and given 
to the nation that fine touch of artistic culture 
and refinement which is lacking in more ma- 
terialistic peoples. It would be idle to argue 
that centuries of intelligent study and admi- 
ration of the beauties of nature could fail to 
affect the development of a people. 


“*In no nation,’ says one writer, ‘is there 
such a profound poetic sympathy with the 
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Spirit of Nature as in Japan; and nowhere 
have an entire people, for so many centuries, 
shown such practical respect for and joy in 
their marvelously beautiful and infinite ap- 
plications of energy and feeling to labor and 
skill. Nowhere has labor, for itself and for 


its joyous and beneficent uplifting of feeling 
and intelligence to the laborer, been so appre- 
ciated and applied.’ 


“Two outward signs are given to the world 
of the profound effect of nature upon the Jap- 
anese in their love for children, those human 
beings nearest nature and divinity, and their 
love for flowers and growing things. Japan 
is a paradise for children, and all such are sure 
of kindly treatment from all. Simple in their 
innocence, the children resemble to the Japan- 
ese mind rather products of nature, human 
blossoms, than material dwellers of earth. 
For flowers the Japanese have a passionate 
love, and Japan is a bower of flowers and foli- 
age all the year long.” 


In concluding his discussion on the simple 
life our author observes: 


“The Japanese people are the happiest peo- 
ple in the world, and they derive their happi- 
ness from their innate simplicity of nature, 
which they have obtained from their long 
association with, and loving study of, the 
beauty of the universe, of the sky, and of the 
world. Gradually the eyes of the peopie, 
accustomed to look at and to enjoy beautiful 
things, instinctively seek out the beautiful, 
and the best points in the new things which 
come into their lives, and thus attain tranquil- 
ity, if not happiness.” 


Another chapter of special interest is en- 
titled “Humane War.” It should be read 
by every Christian the world over. There can 
be no question but what Japan has done an 
important work in the interests of humanity 
through the wonderful exhibition of kindness, 
wisdom, skill, systera aid efficiency displayed 
by the Japanese in the conduct of their war 
with Russia. 

Perhaps the chapter that will be of greatest 
interest to our readers is entitled “Socialism 
and the Condition of the People.” Mr. Stead 
holds that a modified form of Socialism, in all 
probability, will be erelong introduced by the 
national government. Indeed, he inclines to 
believe that Japan will be the first of the na- 
tions to practically enter upon a Socialistic 
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régime, and in arriving at this conclusion, 
which will naturally impress those who 

but a superficial knowledge of the nation as 
strange, he does not ignore the fact that the 
government has employed drastic measures 
against the labor unions when their strikes 
threatened to arrest the commercial develop- 
ment of the nation, and against Socialist edi- 
tors and leaders when their language and rec- 
ommendations have been regarded as intem- 
perate, abusive and overstepping the rightful 
limits of free discussion, or when their de- 
mands have been regarded as tending to incite 
the people to hasty exhibitions of the lawless 
or mob-spirit. The repressive action Mr. 
Stead holds to be due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment, while positive and bold in action 
along the lines desired by the majority of the 
people and prompt to inaugurate innovations 
when they promised to increase the prosperity, 
development and happiness of the nation, will 
not act on the initiative of a small minority, 
especially when the innovations have not been 
well considered and the lines of action clearly 
marked out. However, from the consistent 
course of the government in promptly meeting 
the wishes of the majority of the people, and 
often in going far in advance of them in radical 
innovations along democratic lines, and from 
the further fact that different forms of Social- 
ism have been in successful practice in parts 
of Japan for centuries, and finally because the 
attitude of the government has been strongly 
favorable to communal and Socialistic experi- 
ments, as has been amply shown, he believes 
that the hour approaches when the govern- 
ment will decide upon a modified form of So- 
cialism, and that at such a time Mr. Katayama, 
the foremost Socialist leader, will be called to 
the cabinet and entrusted with the working 
out of a scheme along general Socialistic lines; 
but Mr. Stead is confident that, owing to the 
deep-rooted love, veneration and reverence on 
the part of the nation for the Mikado, no form 
of Socialism will be entertained by the people 
that should seek to eliminate the head of the 
nation from the position he holds. 

Mr. Stead holds, however, that “the idea 
of modern Socialism is not objected to; in 
fact, the idea recommends itself to many of the 
thinking Japanese. But just as everything 
else has been altered and adapted before ob- 
taining full acceptance by the people, so Social- 
ism in Japan is likely to develop along lines 
vastly different to those followed in other lands. 
Japanese Socialism will have less of the de- 
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structive, and more of the improving, idea as 
its base.” 

He insists that the government has no “de- 
cided objections to Socialistic ideas in them- 
selves.” “Japan presents the paradox of 
being at one and the same time the most com- 
munistic of nations and a modified absolute 
empire. It has solved the problem of pre- 
serving the rights of the people and of the sov- 
ereign. ‘There are even at the present moment 
in existence several Socialistic communities 
within the empire. These are recognized 
and not interfered with. So interesting are 
these communities that a somewhat detailed 
account of the conditions there is of value to 
give guidance and instruction to those anxious 
for the age of practical Socialism.” 

In this connection Mr. Stead gives detailed 
descriptions of three Socialistic village com- 
munities, as published by the Home Office 
of the Government for the purpose of leading 
other communities to imitate the model vil- 
lages. Very interesting are the descriptions of 
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some of the Socialistic communities that have 
flourished forcenturies in this land of paradoxes. 

To notice this work as we could wish, and 
as its interest and importance merit, would 
require far more space than is at our command. 
Enough, we trust, has been said, however, to 
lead many of our readers to secure the work 
for their own edification and for the enrich- 
ment of their libraries, as it is a standard work 
worthy of a place in the libraries of all thought- 
ful people. We close this notice with the final 
paragraph of Mr. Stead’s volume: 

“The Japanese feel, in the words of one of 
their writers, that ‘we have been raised by 
Providence to do a work in the world, and that 
work we must do humbly and faithfully as 
opportunity comes to us. Our work, we take 
it, is this: to battle for the right and uphold 
the good, and to help to make the world fair 
and clean, so that none may ever have cause 
to regret that Japan has at last taken her right- 
ful place among the nations of the world.’” 


LIFE AND ART. 


J. F. HANLY: 


I. The Governor’s Exposé of Corrupt 
Practices by The Railways and 
a Prominent State Official. 


MONG the leading statesmen who dur- 
ing the past year waged aggressive 
war on civic immorality, the Governor of In- 
diana deserves more than passing notice; for 
though, like Mayor Weaver, he was somewhat 
slow in taking his stand for honesty and pub- 
lic morality, when the crucial moment arrived 
he did not flinch, in spite of the fact that the 
railways and other powerful corruptors of 
government, as well as the enormously influ- 
ential gambling class, strove valiantly to re- 
tain in office the grafting, defaulting and 
gambling state auditor, David E. Sherrick. 
The facts of this scandal, which came to 
light last autumn, were described at length by 
Governor Hanly in an address delivered at the 
soldiers’ reunion on September nineteenth. 
In the course of his address the governor 
showed how railway passes could be used, and 
were used, for the double purpose of bribing 
legislators in the interests of the railways, and 
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also in the personal interests of corrupt state 


officials. Thus, according to the governor, 
the state auditor wrote the managers of the 
railway corporation before the assembling of 
the legislature, asking them over his own offi- 
cial signature to send all passes intended to be 
distributed to the legislators to him to be hand- 
ed out, stating in substance that he expected 
to have some measures of personal interest 
before the legislature, and if they would send 
the transportation to him he would see that 
their interests and his were cared for at the 
same time. “For three weeks,” said Gov- 
ernor Hanly, “the office of the auditor of the 
state was made a broker’s office for the dis- 
tribution of passes to such members of the 
General Assembly as would receive them.” 
Here we have an impressive illustration of 
how the railroads bribe the people’s repre- 
sentatives to betray their constituents by the 
gift of passes. Whenever corruption crops 
up in government, be it in the municipality, 
the state or the nation, we almost invariably 
find, if we look far enough, the public-service 
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companies as prime factors in the debauching 
of the public servants. 
tion the railroads threw their powerful influ- 
ence to try and retain in office a known de- 
faulter, gambler and grafter, and in his closing 
remarks Governor Hanly thus described the 
efforts made to save Sherrick: 


In the case in ques- 


“On the evening of September 13th I was 
informed by one who had been aiding him and 
in whom I have confidence, that he could not 
make payment on the 15th. I sent him a 
verbal demand for his immediate resignation. 
His resignation did not come, but some of his 
friends did come, and informed me that the 
money could be raised only upon condition 
that the defalcation be kept secret and that 
he be retained in office. I learned that some 
of the men who were to furnish the money 
were the representatives of large railroad in- 
terests. I could make no such bargain as 
that.” 


II. How Governor Hanly Rose From Ex- 
treme Poverty to The Gubernator- 
ial Chair in a Great Com- 
monwealth. 


Governor Hanly was born in a little log- 
cabin near St. Joseph, Champaign county, 
Illinois, in 1863. The family was very poor 
and the boy from early life had to toil early 
and late. His mother taught him the alpha- 
bet and how to spell out words, and when he 
was six years old his father purchased a his- 
tory of the Civil war. This was one of the 
very few books in the little home, and it held 
for the child a great charm. He read and re- 
read it when he had to spell out most of the 
words, and so great was its attraction for him 
that erelong he knew the contents by heart. 
At intervals, when he could be spared, he at- 
tended school, and like Lincoln he utilized 


J. SIDNEY CRAIGER: 


AR LESS than in the days when Lincoln 
was a lad is this great Republic a land of 
opportunities for the ambitious but poor young 
man. The rapid concentration of wealth has 
resulted in a steady narrowing of opportunity. 
A great army of employés have taken the place 
of the once large army of independent initia- 
tors, and these employés are expected to obey 
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every spare moment in acquiring knowledge. 
When sixteen years of age he started in search 
of work in order to aid the family and also to 
earn enough money to permit him to attend 
normal school. He walked most of the way 
to Warren county, Indiana, where he secured 
work sawing wood during the winter; and in 
the spring he found employment on the farms 
in the vicinity. Later he was able to attend 
the Eastern Illinois Normal School, at Dan- 
ville, after which he taught school during win- 
ters and worked on the farm or dug tile-ditches 
in the summers. 

During all this time, however, he was carry- 
ing on his studies as opportunity permitted. 
He was a natural orator and inclination led 
him to select the legal profession. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1889. A year later he 
was elected to the State Senate, where his abil- 
ity as a debater and forceful speaker placed 
him among the strong men of that body. In 
1894 he was elected to Congress. His ability 
as a popular speaker was such that in all re- 
cent campaigns his services have been in great 
demand. He came within a few votes of de- 
feating Mr. Beveridge in the Republican cau- 
cuses for United States Senator, and in 1904 
he was elected Governor of Indiana by 85,000 
plurality—the largest vote ever given a guber- 
natorial candidate in that state. 

Though not so aggressive or pronounced.as 
has been Senator LaFollette, he has taken a 
stronger stand on the railroad question and 
for public morality than most Republican gov- 
ernors. If in the incoming period of national 
awakening Governor Hanly should develop 
the same strength and aggressiveness as were 
shown by Governor LaFollette, daring to brave 
the public-service corporations and the party 
machine, it is highly probable that he may be- 
come a great popular leader—a commanding 
figure of national importance. 


AN IOWA CARTOONIST. 


the dictates of the master-spirits, regardless 
of the ideal of justice, equity or integrity. 
Hence too frequently they become idealless 
opportunists, slaves of corporate cupidity and 
avarice. If they display special ability in 
diverting money to the tills of the privileged 
few, they are highly paid, but to obey the 
mandates of the princes of privilege is to si- 
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lence the higher and finer promptings of their 
own souls. This condition is most favorable 
to the production of men of intellectual shrewd- 
ness who are innocent of moral convictions 
and whose opportunism enables them to place 
all conscientious scruples in abey- 
ance. The legitimate fruit of this 
condition has recently been seen 
in the insurance exposures, in the 
personages of the McCalls, the 
McCurdys, the Perkinses, the Ry- 
ans, the Hydes, the Alexanders; in 
the political world in the Quays, 
the Gormans, the Murphys, the 
Durhams and the Addickses; and 
in the financial and commercial 
world in the Morgans, the Bel- 
monts, the Rockefellers, the Rog- 
ers and their ilk. But for the 
high-minded youths overmastered 
by lofty ideals, the present offers 
far fewer openings for employ- 
ment than in the earlier days. 
In the newer fields of work, 
however, there have been positions 
where the young have been able 
to gain a foothold and, in a degree 


at least, to deal effective blows for civic right- 
eousness, without the loss of positions which 
afforded them livelihood. Especially is this 
true of the profession of the cartoonist. It is 
only in recent years that the great daily papers 
have begun publishing daily cartoons, and 
since then a number of our most ambitious 
young men with pluck and ideas have forged 
to the front from obscure homes, and others 
are on the way. One of the youngest of these 
claimants for a place among the new pictorial 
historians of the daily press is Sidney Craiger, 
some of whose recent drawings are published 
for the first time in this issue of Tue ARENA. 
Mr. Craiger is an Iowa boy, born twenty 
years ago at Clinton. From his early youth 
he displayed a taste and aptitude for drawing. 
When twelve years of age his blackboard por- 
traits of Longfellow, Holmes, Byron, etc., ex- 
cited the admiration of his fellow-scholars in 
Norfolk, Iowa, where he at that time resided. 
In 1898 his father moved to Des Moines. 
There the son was in too delicate health to 
attend school, and with the earnest determina- 
tion to do something which characterizes the 
typical Western boy, he began to systematically 
practice the drawing of cartoons. ‘To use his 
own language recently given to the writer, 
“not wishing to be idle I turned my attention 
to copying newspaper cartoons. I copied 
scores and scores of Charles Lederer’s cartoons 
from the Chicago Chronicle. My uncle sent 
me the papers, and I would draw every one of 


THE “HAUL” OF FAME. 
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the cartoons and be out watching for the post- 
man to bring another’bundle. I was practi- 
cally wrapped up in Lederer’s cartoons. I 
used the backs of father’s letters. Next year 
I began to think about being a cartoonist. I 
could not originate pictures, to say nothing of 
a cartoon. I wanted to take lessons, and my 
eye caught the advertisement of a correspond- 
ence school, and all the instruction I ever re- 
ceived was obtained by mail. I have tried to 
study and solve the rest myself. In 1902 I 
presented some of my work to Tyler Mc- 
Wharter, a well-known American cartoonist. 
He was drawing cartoons for the Register and 
Leader of this city (Des Moines) at that time. 
He is now on the St. Paul Dispatch. He told 
me I would be an artist some day, and from 
the day I met him I worked under him for 
about a year (until he left). I made a number 
of cartoons for this paper in Des Moines after 
he left, some of which were reproduced in other 
papers. The Register and Leader now gets 
all its cartoons from the other papers, a syn- 
dicate deal (you know what that means). I 
then had to shift for myself in this work. Not 
being discouraged, I took up commercial de- 
signing, making advertising designs and cover 
pages, and made good sales for my work. The 
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“ Life’s a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.” 
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NO WONDER THE RUSS. AND JAP. KISSED 
AND MADE UP. 


next year I illustrated college annuals, all the 
while making cartoons and pictures for our 
high school paper.” 

We have reproduced this frank state- 
ment in the exact language of Mr. Craig- 
er, as it illustrates better than any de- 
scription we could give, the pluck, deter- 
mination and laudable ambition of the 
youth. It is this spirit that in large 
part is responsible for the greatness of 
America. The original cartoons which 
we publish in this issue taken in con- 
nection with the facts relating to Mr. 
Craiger’s battle for a place among the 
cartoonists, promise much for the future, 
for they reveal elements necessary to 
complete success in his chosen profes- 
sion. The cartoonist who wins a name 
and place must possess artistic aptitude 
and the mental alertness that enables 
the artist to quickly see a picture in the 
news of the day and express it in a strik- 
ing manner. He should have a wide 
knowledge of literature and be thor- 
oughly acquainted with familiar quota- 
tions as well as the common terms and 
phrases of the hour, as these may be 
employed to give special emphasis to his 
drawings or to make them instantly 
arrest and hold the reader’s attention. 


And to these things should be added 
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a love of the work, ambition to suc- 
ceed and that resolute determination 
and persistence that will brook no 
defeat. Now all these things are, we 
think, indicated in the story of our 
young artist’s efforts and in his work. 
“The Haul of Fame,” “The Poor 
Player” and “The Village Black- 
smith,” which are contributed by 
Mr. Craiger to this issue of THe 
ARENA are much _ better 
than many dealing with the insur- 
ance rascality as recently exposed by 
the New York Legislative Commit- 
tee, and the President’s expressed 
determination to secure effective rail- 
way-rate regulation. In the peace 
cartoon the artist employs the well- 
known face of the President in a 
manner very similar to some of Mr. 
De Mar’s effective work. These 
drawings are but a few of some ex- 
cellent outline cartoons submitted for 
Tue Arena by Mr. Craiger which 
we think promise much for the 
young cartoonist in the future. 
Unless we greatly mistake his char- 
acter, he will steadily grow in effici- 
ency, and if he secures positions 
with journals where the higher pa- 
triotism or moral idealism is allowed to have 
full play, we believe he will do far more than 
clever work of the order that meets the wishes 
of the secret sustainers of the organs of special 
privilege. 
The young man to-day who is an effective 
cartoonist, if he is true to the high demands 


cartoons 


EDUCATIONAL 


R. C. M. TAYLOR of Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, has originated 

a series of educational art prints. Each pic- 
ture will impress some great lesson or empha- 
size some crime of omission or commission on 
the part of our civilization. The first of this 
series of pictures we reproduce in this issue. 
It is entitled “Why Hast Thou Forsaken 
Me?” and vividly pictures the horrors of the 
battle-field, strongly suggesting the waste of 
human life, the untold misery and the want 
and woe that ever follow in the footsteps of 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


‘* Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought!” 


of democracy, if he is loyal to the cause of the 
people and the mandates of justice, can and 
does exercise a tremendous power for freedom 
and human advancement. We trust that Mr. 
Craiger will do valiant service for the cause of 
the people in the present conflict between cor- 
rupt plutocracy and fundamental democracy. 


ART PICTURES. 


war. Among the early subjects in this series 
of art prints will be “But the Son of Man 
Had No Place to Rest His Head,” “As It 
Was in the Beginning,” and “The King is 
Dead, Long Live the King!” The price of 
the first six prints announced will be five shil- 
lings in Australia. Four pence or eight cents 
additional should be added for each picture on 
any orders sent from this country. Such prints 
cannot fail to prove real educators, stimulating 
thought and arousing the blunted moral sensi- 
bilities of our greed-engrossed civilization. 








“WHY HAST THOU 
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“JUNE,” 


BY CHILDE HASSAM. 


Awarded Carnegie Institute Medal of the Third Class (Bronze), with Money Prize of $500, at the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition, 1905. 


CHILDE HASSAM AND 


MONG the pictures by prominent Ameri- 
can artists which were greatly admired 
at the recent annual exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, was Childe Hassam’s 
painting entitled “June.” ‘This large canvas 
was awarded the third prize, five hundred doll- 
ars in gold and a bronze medal. Above we 
reproduce this painting through the courtesy 
of the Carnegie Institute. 


HIS PRIZE PICTURE. 


Mr. Hassam was born in Boston and edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city. He 
studied art, first in Boston and later in Paris, 
and for some time has been a resident of New 
York City. His paintings have won numerous 
medals and prizes in the representative art 
exhibitions both in the New World and the 
Old. 





THE TOMB OF WALT. WHITMAN. 


(See article ‘“‘ At the Tomb of Walt. Whitman’’ on page 278.) 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
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Our Most Dangerous Class: Its Method 
of Procedure and How It Threatens 
Free Institutions. 


| Oe OVER a quarter of a century there 

has been a persistent attempt, which 
has steadily grown in its insistence and in ag- 
gressive character, to create in the minds of the 
unthinking and that large class of people who 
driven by business perplexities and arduous 
toil, are compelled to depend largely on the 
opinions of others, a deep-rooted distrust of 
the people. The prime movers in this re- 
markable campaign have been the princes of 
privilege and the great gamblers of Wall street 
who have delighted to pose as the “better ele- 
ment” or the “safe and sane” pillars of society, 
and the methods by which they have wielded 
their power over the opinion-forming agencies 


MIRROR OF THE 


THE POLITICAL. 
LIFE OF THE NEW WORLD. 


PRESENT. 


SOCIAL AND ECO- 


and have paralyzed the once great moral 
forces that were long the fountain-head of 
national virility, have been as systematic as 
they have been multitudinous. 

To the thoughtful man acquainted with the 
philosophy of history, who has made a study 
of the public, business and social life of the 
Republic during the past thirty years, the in- 
creasing insistence of this clamor against the 
“dangerous element,” “the masses,” “the 
ignorant class,” and “the unruly members of 
society,” on the part of the satraps of the com- 
mercial feudalism, suggests two facts very dis- 
quieting to friends of free institutions: first, 
the inevitable creation in the most insidious 
and subtile manner of a class-prejudice which 
is inimical to the spirit of democracy; and 
secondly, the persistent and systematic at- 
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tempt to center the public mind on a certain 
so-called “dangerous class” as a menace to 
society, government, business interests, prop- 
erty, law and order by another element indi- 
cates a wish to divert the attention of the 
masses from those who are posing as the rep- 
resentatives and the embodiment of law, order, 
national honor and business integrity, and a 
fear on the part of this element that a day may 
come when its own acts will call forth the 
righteous wrath of the people. 

Some years ago a bank-thief in a populous 
American city, at the noon hour when the 
streets were thronged with people, boldly 
seized a large package of bills from the cash- 
ier’s desk in a well-known bank. The cry of 
“Stop thief!” was instantly taken up by the 
real thief, who with the bills concealed under 
his coat rushed down the street crying “Stop 
thief! stop thief!” and finally disappeared in 
the throng. 

Now the action and voicings of the great 
Wall-street financiers, the master-spirits of 
the trusts and corporate wealth, through their 
army of defenders, emissaries and apologists, 
have created an increasing conviction that 
they may have adopted the bank-thief’s tac- 
tics, and their increasing alarmist cries against 
the peril of the masses may have been stimu- 
lated by the guilty knowledge of their own 
infidelity to sacred trusts and all sentiments 
of honor, integrity and probity, and their con- 
sciousness of their secret but morally criminal 
and lawless Recent investigations 
have more than verified this suspicion on the 
part of the more conscientious and thoughtful 
of our people. 


actions. 


Concrete Illustrations of Methods Em- 
ployed to Discredit High-Minded 
and Incorruptible Statesmen. 


Many of the methods employed by the pos- 
sessors of privilege and the great financial 
gamblers to cast discredit upon and to drive 
into private life all incorruptible and able 
statesmen and others whose influence they 
dread, are now well known; but a few typical 
illustrations may be helpful in emphasizing 
one of the most ominous facts of recent years. 
No source of danger to predatory wealth has 
been left unassailed by its retinue of paid serv- 
ants. The maxim attributed to Cardinal 
Richelieu—‘“First all means to conciliate, 
and failing in that, all means to crush and 
ruin”—has been the unvarying rule of privi- 
leged interests. In politics and political econ- 
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omy, every leader known to be not only abso- 
lutely incorruptible but aggressively honest, 
conscientious and sincere, every great thinker 
recognized to be under the compulsion of 
lofty moral idealism, and especially every 
fundamental thinker who has been loyal to 
the basic demands of democracy, has been 
mercilessly assailed as an anarchist, a dema- 
gogue and a dangerous character. 

Take, for example, the treatment accorded 
Mr. Henry George in the eighties of the last 
century. No unprejudiced thinker can read 
Progress and Poverty, Social Problems and 
other distinctly great works of this social econ- 
omist without recognizing the transparent 
sincerity and noble moral idealism of the au- 
thor, or the further fact that he was a funda- 
mental thinker, a philosopher of keen pene- 
tration, of relentless logic, and possessed of a 
simple yet luminous literary style. The in- 
dividual may not agree with all Mr. George’s 
conclusions; he may oppose his theory; but 
if he is broad-minded enough to rise above 
selfish considerations and prejudices, so as to 
treat the writer with the degree of fairness 
that he demands for his own thought, and 7 
he has read the works, so as to be competent 
to judge, he will frankly admit that Mr. George 
was sincere, consistent and intelligent; that 
he was, moreover, the reverse of an anarchist, 
a demagogue or a person who sought to set 
class against class. Yet during the eighties 
no man in America came in for more ignorant 
and indiscriminate abuse or was the victim of 
more systematic misrepresentation than he. 
The most studied attempts were made to dis- 
credit and destroy his influence by the pos- 
sessors of privilege and their army of hirelings. 
And why? Simply because since the days 
of Thomas Jefferson no man in the New World 
had sounded the message of fundamental 
democracy so clearly as did he; no man had 
shown so unmistakably how economic injus- 
tice had destroyed that equality of opportuni- 
ties and of rights that had been the crowning 
purpose of democracy; no man had demon- 
strated more convincingly that free institu- 
tions, the happiness, prosperity and uplift of 
all the people, demanded that political free- 
dom and justice be complemented by eco- 
nomic freedom and justice; that so long as 
the land, the great and (with air and water) 
vital gift of the Common Father to His com- 
mon children, was monopolized by the few, 
and so long as special privileges were given 
to the few in other ways, which placed the 
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multitude in their power, there could be no 
such thing as economic independence. In 
his great works Mr. George carried forward 
the teachings of Thomas Jefferson and the 
fathers of political democracy into the domain 
of economics, along the line insisted on by Mr. 
Jefferson himself, who, it will be remembered, 
was no less than Mr. George the foe of special 
privilege; and even on the land question, with 
prophet’s vision the sage of Monticello had 
caught a glimpse of the great economic verity 
that Mr. George so luminously amplified, for 
in writing to James Madison in 1789 he de- 
clared that “the earth belongs in usufruct to 
the living; the dead have neither powers nor 
rights over it.” And to the father of James 
Madison in 1785 he wrote as follows: 


“Whenever there are in any country un- 
cultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is 
clear that the laws of property have been so 
far extended as to violate natural right. The 
earth is given as a common stock for men to 
labor and live on. If, for the encouragement 
of industry, we allow it to be appropriated, 
we must take care that other employment be 
provided for those excluded from the appro- 
priation. If we do not, the fundamental right 
to labor the earth returns to the unemployed.” 


The treatment accorded Mr. George has 
been meted out to all social philosophers who 
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Opper, in New York American. (Reproduced by special 
permission of W. R. Hearst.) 


AT OUR NATIONAL AUTO SHOW. 
One of the Prominent Exhibits. 
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Sullivant, in New York American. (Reproduced by spec- 
ial permission of W. R. Hearst.) 


HOW HENDRICKS INVESTIGATED. 


have demanded fundamental reforms that 
have menaced privilege and the new feudalism 
of wealth that is the fruit of privilege, in pre- 
cise proportion as the thinkers’ work has been 
basic in character and its influence has threat- 
ened to check the rapid growth of plutocracy 
in the business and political world. 

When Mr. Bryan was nominated for the 
presidency, it was not his views on the silver 
question that alarmed and called forth the 
united opposition of corporate wealth, leading 
the great trusts and Wall-street gamblers to 
contribute millions of dollars to overcome the 
overwhelming popular sentiment in favor of 
him. No, the silver issue was seized upon 
as the most effective thing to secure the con- 
certed aid of the banking interests throughout 
the land and as an alarmist cry that could be 
used as a cudgel to frighten the business in- 
terests. The truth of this is shown, among 
other evidences, in the fact that equally vicious 
attacks have been made on other political 
leaders who were never believers in free silver, 
when the privileged interests felt that the leader 
was incorruptible, aggressively honest and 
democratic in character. The fact that Mr. 
McKinley had a few years earlier been almost 
if not equally as outspoken in favor of silver 
as Mr. Bryan did not in the least prejudice 
him in the eyes of the great trust magnates 
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Rogers, in New York Herald. 


GIVING HIM THE GLAD “LONG HAND.” 
and Wall-street gamblers. But the possessors 
of privilege and “the great and good men” of 
the McCall and Depew brand dreaded, as all 
the mighty predatory bands of Wall street to- 
day dread, any man who will take his oath of 
office seriously and who will wage unceasing 
warfare against undemocratic, unjust and 
immoral conditions that flourish and feed the 
rapidly growing power of corporate wealth, 
political bossism and reaction; and it was 
primarily because Mr. Bryan could be counted 
on to fight the un-American, corrupt and sub- 
versive influences that the master-spirits of 
the feudalism of wealth poured out their mil- 
lions to defeat him. That this fact and not 
the circumstance that Mr. Bryan favored free 
silver was the chief motive power that actuated 
the relentless opposition of privileged inter- 
ests, was illustrated in the savage and per- 
sistent attacks that were made by the same 
elements against Mayor Tom L. Johnson of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Johnson, so long as he ignored politics 
and devoted himself to making money, was 
one of the most “safe and sane” of men in the 
eyes of the possessors of privilege. Why? 
Because he, too, was acquiring millions through 
special privileges. The public franchises for 
street-railways and the protective laws on iron 
and steel were enabling him to acquire a co- 
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lossal fortune. But the day came when Mr. 
Johnson, seemingly by chance, read Henry 
George’s Social Problems and Progress and 
Poverty. The moral idealism of the author 
exerted a compelling influence over the mind 
of the prosperous business man. To him 
henceforth democracy meant something. Jus- 
tice, freedom, the rights of man, and the happi- 
ness and uplift of all the people were infinitely 
more than the sordid acquisition of gold 
through special privileges that gave the in- 
dividual an unfair advantage. Mr. Johnson 
unhesitatingly accepted the new social evangel 
and liberally aided the Single-Tax propa- 
ganda. He became one of the most out- 
spoken friends of public-ownership and foes 
of protection, though in so doing he attacked 
the sources of the wealth he was acquiring. 
Through Henry George’s urgent influence he 
very reluctantly entered politics. In Congress 
he proved himself honest, sincere and un- 
flinching in his advocacy of what he conceived 
to be the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy. No personal motives, no claim of ex- 
pediency, no opportunistic partisan appeals 
were able to swerve him from the advocacy 
of the political and economic principles that 
he believed would destroy privilege and foster 
the prosperity and happiness of all the people. 
After leaving Congress he ran for mayor of 
Cleveland and has been honored with that 
office ever since, with the result that, as Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens after an exhaustive examina- 
tion declared, Cleveland is the best-governed 
city in the Union. Here as elsewhere Mr. 
Johnson has placed the weal of the people 
above all other considerations He has been 
absolutely true at all times to what he con- 
ceives to be the basic principles of justice and 
democracy. In Ohio he was confronted in 
his own party with the determined opposition 
of one of the most corrupt political machines 
in the nation, while without the party he had 
the savage and alarmed opposition of a polit- 
ical machine only less powerful than the Quay 
machine of Pennsylvania and one that was 
backed by every privileged interest. When 
Mr. Johnson ran for governor it was against 
the formidable opposition of the corporations 
and the tools of privileged interests in both 
parties. He did not expect to win in the battle, 
but he aimed to drive the commercial harpies 
from the control of the Democratic party in 
Ohio, and he succeeded. His work during 
that campaign made possible the recent tri- 
umph of democracy in Ohio. 
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Now against Mr. Johnson during the Ohio 
gubernatorial campaign precisely the same 
tactics were employed as were advanced to 
destroy Henry George in the eighties and to 
defeat Mr. Bryan in 1896. Abuse, calumny, 
misrepresentation, the questioning of motives, 
the charge of demagoguery, all these were ad- 
vanced by the class of which Senator Depew, 
John A. McCall, Thomas F. Ryan, George E. 
Perkins, Richard H. McCurdy, August Bel- 
mont and James Hazen Hyde are conspicuous 
representatives. 

These examples show the character of the 
systematic attacks made by the commercial 
feudalism to destroy all great thinkers and 
statesmen whose ability, aggressive honesty 
and fundamental democracy are feared. 


The Power Exerted by Privileged Wealth 
Over The Press. 

Tactics no less pronounced have been 
employed in the press. Papers that have 
resolutely fought for the people have suddenly 
found the advertising patronage upon which 
their life depended withdrawn or imperilled, 
or stock has been bought up largely by bene- 
ficiaries of public-service corporations, or the 
party-boss has been brought to the rescue of 
privilege and has aided in silencing the paper; 
and when all these measures have failed, a 
great hue and cry has been raised against the 
journals that privileged interests and the law- 
less acquirers of wealth have not been able to 
control. “Yellow journalism” has been the 
frantic cry of the black journals and all inter- 
ests fighting under the pirate flag of privilege 
and spoliation. Space prevents our citing 
numerous instances to illustrate these facts. 
One or two cases, however, will be useful as 
emphasizing methods long employed. 

One of America’s leading editorial writers 
gave us some details of his experience in edit- 
ing a leading paper in one of America’s most 
populous cities. The editor was fighting the 
beef-trust, when one morning the proprietor 
informed him that he must desist. “Why?” 
he inquired. “We are not beholden to the 
Big Four.” 

“No, not directly,” replied the proprietor, 
“but you know the large contract we have 
secured from for advertising for next 
year? Now of the beef-trust is finan- 
cially supporting this firm, and if we do not 
‘let up on our attacks on the trust, that con- 
tract will be cancelled.” 

At the time the Income-Tax bill was up 
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this daily strongly espoused the measure. 
“Now in our city,” explained the editor when 
giving us these facts, “there are certain large 
advertising houses that have a gentleman’s 
agreement. They act in unison if any meas- 
ure is up that is objectionable to one or more 
ofthem. Well,” continued the editor, “‘short- 
ly after I began to hammer away in favor of 
the Income Tax the proprietor came to the 
office and said: ‘You must stop your advo- 
cacy of the Income Tax. I have received an 
intimation that the combination will withdraw 
all their advertisements if we do not, and you 
know what that means.’” 

Here are typical cases. Numerous similar 
ones could be cited illustrating one way in 
which the press is muzzled. Another is, as we 
have said, by the bosses of the money-con- 
trolled machines silencing the editors of party- 
organs. The silencing of the press through 
stockholders in public-service companies be- 
coming stockholders in the dailies is another 
very effective means much employed by the 
plutocracy. Then the hue and cry against 
any paper or papers that cannot be bought, 
bullied or cajoled into silence is the carrying 
out of the same tactics that are employed to 
discredit or destroy all incorruptible and ag- 
gressively honest statesmen and reformers. 

Last winter, when the gas-trust of Boston 
sought to secure through the legislature a bill 
to increase its capitalization from nine million 
to fifty-three million dollars, everything was 
moving smoothly. The master-spirits in the 
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trust had long been on the most cordial terms 
with the legislators, who too often seem to im- 
agine they are elected to be the servants of 
public-service corporations. There seemed 
little doubt but what this infamous measure, 
that would have fastened dollar gas on the city 
of Boston for an indefinite period, would be 
pushed to a successful issue, and with the bill 
once a law the “widows and orphans” among 
the stockholders would have to have their divi- 
dends on the watered stock, even though to 
do so every consumer of gas should be robbed. 
Just at this juncture Hearst’s Boston American 
entered the fight. It sent to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and secured the services of Professor Edwin 
W. Bemis. It employed able counsel and at 
length forced an investigation that proved that 
the gas officials who had deliberately declared 
that they could not furnish gas at a profit for 
less than one dollar, were falsifiers. The A mer- 
ican at length aroused such a storm of public 
indignation that the gas-trust, after a tremen- 
dous battle, became thoroughly alarmed and 
was glad to agree to a bill allowing it to in- 
crease its capitalization to fifteen millions and 
providing for the furnishing of gas at ninety 
cents instead of one dollar. But since that 
time every influence that is beholden directly 
or indirectly to predatory wealth has vocifer- 
ated against this “yellow” journal. Now 
this work of the Boston American is but one 
of scores upon scores of similar victories won 


by the Hearst papers for sound morality and 
civic righteousness, usually waged at an enor- 
mous expense against corrupt and strongly en- 
trenched wealth and it is noticeable that after 
every such victory the wail goes up against the 
the pernicious influence of the “yellow jour- 
nals.” 


The Pressure of Privilege on College and 
Church. 

THE INFLUENCE of privileged interests over 
the press has of late been complemented by a 
systematic, determined and insidious attempt 
to bribe into silence, where it cannot win over 
to open advocacy, the two great educational 
influences, the school and the church. Col- 
leges have been endowed or made the recipi- 
ents of princely bequests; other institutions 
have been passed over when officials or teach- 
ers obnoxious to corporate wealth or privileged 
interests are retained on the faculty. In more 
than one instance high-minded and incorrupt- 
ible educators have been dismissed when they 
have offended the class interests that so largely 
control the government and exploit the people. 
The effect of this campaign is becoming very 
marked. Colleges desiring the aid of preda- 
tory wealth or the favor of politicians that are 
the tools of privilege are becoming sycophants 
in the presence of plutocracy, reminding one 
of the servile attitude of the colleges of Eng- 
land at times under the reactionary rule of the 
Stuarts. ‘The professors in these institutions 
sneer at fundamental democratic demands 
and all statesmanlike and practical measures 
aimed to preserve free institutions from the 
domination of plutocracy and class-rule as 
“half-baked ” and “theories born of agitation.” 
Few more pitiable exhibitions of moral decline 
can be imagined than a great educational seat 
of learning in a democracy assuming such a 
degraded and degrading attitude. 

The effect of tainted gold on the church is 
too well known to call for extended notice. 
Sufficient to say that up to a comparatively 
recent period no church in America was more 
bravely outspoken against all forms of injus- 
tice, corrupt practices, commercial dishonesty 
and unethical business methods than the Bap- 
tist church, and it was closely seconded by the 
Congregational fellowship; but during the 
past few years, and especially during the past 
year, how many clarion voices have rung out 
against crimes in high places and the corrupt 
practices of the great trusts and corporations ? 
Dr. Washington Gladden, Rev. George F. 
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Pentecost, Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, and a few other men of 
national reputation have spoken most bravely, 
but their isolated voices have served to em- 
phasize the moral paralysis that has overtaken 
the pulpit in the presence of the Standard Oil 
blight. 


How Privileged Interests Have Increased 
Their Power In Government by Re- 
anaes Their Servants With 
laces of Trust. 


Stitt another, and in some respects the 
most effective, method employed by corporate 
wealth to advance its interests is found in the 
enormous campaign funds that buy the out- 
spoken advocacy of class interests while at the 
same time giving the privileged interests the 
power to indicate who shall and who shall not 
be entrusted with office. The political boss 
would be a Samson shorn of his locks if it were 
not for the power of the public-service cor- 
porations and other privileged classes that 
stand behind him. This is the covenant of 
the pit that has degraded and corrupted Ameri- 
can political life. 

What was the secret of Quay’s power, and 
what is the secret of Penrose’s power to-day ? 
Does anyone suppose for a moment that if 
Matthew Quay had broken with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, the steel interests, 
the coal-trust or the street-car companies, he 
would have been able to sneer at every protest 
of decency, honesty and rectitude year after 
year while dragging the great state of Penn- 
sylvania in the lowest depths of political deg- 
radation and corruption? Again, the faithful 
lawyer who has proved ever efficient in coun- 
selling and defending corporations and great 
favored interests, has for years been steadily 
pushed to the front. Attorney-General Mc- 
Kenna was appointed to the high office, and 
later elevated to the Supreme Court, after 
having faithfully served the great corporate 
interests of the Pacific, in spite of the almost 
unanimous protest of the bar of the western 
states against his appointment. Justice Shiras, 
who will be long remembered on account of 
his somersault on the Income-Tax, was enjoy- 
ing a princely revenue from the great corpora- 
tions of Pennsylvania when appointed to the 
Supreme Bench. Attorney-General Knox was 
likewise receiving the revenue of a prince for 
services to corporations when he was selected 
for Attorney-General, and later it was the 
great corporations that selected him and or- 
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dered his appointment to the United States 
Senate. Secretary Root, since the days when 
he accepted a brief for the defence of Boss 
Tweed, has been continuously in the employ 
of the great corporations, excepting during the 
very brief periods when he has been in the 
cabinet at Washington. 

These are merely typical illustrations of 
how men who have for years been engaged in 
counseling and defending public-service cor- 
porations and other privileged interests are 
being systematically pushed to the front in 
present-day political life. 


Our Most Dangerous Class. 


For YEARS with tedious monotony and in- 
creasing insistence, the agents of privileged 
interests have dwelt upon the menace of the 
masses in our cities and the impossibility of 
the people owning and operating their enor- 
mously valuable public utilities, because of 
the corruption of the voters. These things 
have been iterated and reiterated so long that 
many parrots in all communities are taking up 
the cry and echoing it, and thousands and tens 
of thousands of busy people who are conscien- 
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tious and sound at heart are coming to accept 
these claims at their face value. 

It was Mr. Lincoln Steffens, we believe, who 
in McClure’s Magazine first gave wide cur- 
rency to a fact that thoughtful students of 
political life in the Republic had long since 
taken cognizance of. He showed that the 
great fountain-head of civic corruption in our 
metropolitan centers was not found in the poor 
and ignorant masses, but in the so-called “best 
element” of the cities, the “pillars of society,” 
the “‘safe and sane” leaders of the business 
interests, who were ever ready to descant upon 
political and business morality but who as 
officers of public-service corporations and 
other organizations seeking special privileges 
were the great corruptors of the people and 
the responsible agents for the betrayal of the 
cities by the creatures of the money-controlled 
party machines. He showed that, malign as 
had been Boss Butler’s influence in St. Louis, 
without connivance on the part of the officers 
of the great public-service companies and the 
free use of their corrupt wealth spent to acquire 
the enormously valuable franchises that be- 
longed to the people the boss would have been 
comparatively powerless. 

Precisely the same phenomenon has been 
presented in every city and state government 
that has been debauched. Commonwealths 
and cities have been turned over to the insa- 
table rapacity of greed-crazed corporations 
officered by the so-called “best element” of 
society. In Philadelphia it was shown that 
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the well-nigh invincible power of Durham lay 
in the fact that the men seeking the colossal 
gas steal were persons who posed as the ultra- 
respectables, the very leaders in society and 
business in the Quaker City. So to-day the 
Pennsylvania Republican machine is as pow- 
erful as it is corrupt, simply because it has 
behind it the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and other great public-service corporations, 
the steel-trust and the coal barons. And what 
is true of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia is 
true of New York state and city, of New Jer- 
sey, of Rhode Island, and of various other 
commonwealths. Happily for the Republic, 
recent events have served to disclose the real 
character of these “‘safe and sane” multi- 
millionaires and princes of privilege. 


The Insurance Revelations: Their Signif- 
icance and Lessons. 

Untit very recently the master-spirits of 
the great insurance companies enjoyed a de- 
gree of public respect and confidence accorded 
no other class of men in the realm of modern 
business affairs. They were the custodians 
of the most sacred trust; they were the guard- 
ians of the hard earnings, toilsomely accumu- 
lated and often only given at the expense of 
great personal privation, of the true-hearted 
husbands and fathers of the Republic in order 
that in the coming years their loved ones might 
not suffer. The moral obligations imposed 
on these officials were so holy and sacred in 
character that something of the sanctity of the 
office attached to the officials in the imagina- 
tion of the people; just as in the olden days 
the high priest who alone was permitted to 
enter the Holy of Holies of the Jewish temple, 
was invested in the popular mind with peculiar 
sanctity, inspiring a reverence that would not 
have been felt but for the exalted character 
of his office. And this popular respect and 
confidence were sedulously fostered and pro- 
moted by the leading insurance officials them- 
selves, who at all their banquets and when- 
ever occasion offered extolled one another and 
descanted on the sacred character of the trust 
held for the widows and orphans of America. 
Moreover, the master-spirits in the circle of 
“high finance” and the influential press con- 
trolled by them greatly aided in promoting 
this general feeling of profound respect if not 
of reverence for the supposed honorable and 
great men who were the custodians of the peo- 
ple’s earnings. The leading spirits in the 
great insurance companies, known later as the 
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“system,” stood in public esteem high above 
the better-known and more restless financial 
magnates in metropolitan life. To be a di- 
rector in the Equitable, the New York Life 
or the Mutual Life was accounted an honor; 
and this simple trust and loyal faith accorded 
them by the sturdy American people gave 
great weight to any opinions they vouchsafed 
to utter. 

We remember very distinctly during 1896 
that many friends expressed fear of general 
business collapse in the event of Mr. Bryan’s 
election, because of the convictions expressed 
by the great insurance chiefs, some of whom 
were nominally Democrats. They said: 
“These men are not moved by any partisan 
considerations. They are not exploiters of 
the people or beneficiaries of privilege. They 
are not even bankers, who might imagine they 
would sustain personal injury in the event of 
Democratic victory. But they are men who, 
though they may be mistaken, are certainly 
actuated only by the highest and most disin- 
terested motives.” And these friends voiced 
the general feeling of the American people to- 
ward the men who managed the great insur- 
ance corporations. 

We believe that no one thing had greater 
weight with the more serious and conscientious 
voters, on the farms as well as in the urban 
homes, than the solemn appeals made in be- 
half of “‘national honor,” business integrity 
and rectitude by Chauncey M. Depew, com- 
plemented by the outspoken utterances of men 
like John A. McCall. He was indeed a brave 
man who would dare even to cast a shadow of 
suspicion on the motives of any individual 
within the charmed circle of the custodians of 
the trust fund of widows and orphans, not only 
because of the almost unshakable confidence 
felt by the people, but because of the financial 
and political power wielded by the community 
of wealth represented by the four great insur- 
ance companies that after the rise of the Pru- 
dential became identified as the “system.” 
Men who knew the facts also knew and dread- 
ed the power of the “system.” Thus the con- 
fidence of the people and the power to crush 
critics made the position of the insurance offi- 
cials well-nigh impregnable. 

More than a year and a half ago a brilliant 
scholar, who is one of the best-versed insur- 
ance men in the country and who through long 
investigation had followed the trail of insur- 
ance corruption to the citadels of political and 
financial power, proposed to a well-known 
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editor to prepare a series of papers revealing 
facts that were susceptible of proof. “But,” 
said he, “let me frankly warn you that if this 
exposure is made you may expect that all the 
power that enormous wealth and political in- 
fluence can control will be invoked to crush 
you. I believe the ‘system’ will readily spend 
a million dollars to discredit or destroy your 
publication.” 

When young Mr. Hyde and Mr. Alexander 
fell out, the whole nation was amazed at the 
charges and counter-charges. When the high- 
priests of the “system,” the “sleek and slip- 
pery”’ men, otherwise known as the “safe and 
sane” leaders, insisted that all differences be 
immediately harmonized; that the scandal be 
hushed up, and that general explanations be 
sent out to quiet the alarm of the people; and 
when Chauncey M. Depew read the riot act 
to the indiscreet ones while to the world he 
pointed out that all was now harmonious, it 
was hoped by the guilty ones in the insurance 
system and their confederates of Wall street 
that the peril had been averted. 

But the New York World, seizing on the 
opportunity for the unmasking of the festering 
moral corruption, began a series of editorial 
leaders devoted to the exposé of the true in- 
wardness of the company, that have seldom if 
ever been equalled for boldness, lucidity or 
persistence. Governor Higgins and the cor- 
rupt party-machine of New York, no less than 
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the recreant insurance department of the state, 
presided over by the discredited Hendricks, 
shrank from investigation until the World, 
the New York American and a few other in- 
fluential journals created such a storm of pub- 
lic indignation that the governor could not 
resist the pressure and reluctantly consented 
to permit the legislature to appoint an investi- 
gating committee. 

The resulis are now known to the world. 
We have seen that the great men of the insur- 
ance system and their confederates, who have 
been so long posing as the pillars of national 
honor and business integrity, were common 
gamblers who speculated with the sacred trust 
funds; that in league with the most daring 
speculators and trust promoters of Wall street 
they were, by the use of the vast funds at their 
command, making the favored ones enorm- 
ously rich through systematic gambling with 
loaded dice and stacked cards; that through 
access to the insurance funds the most dan- 
gerous public-service magnates and franchise- 
grabbers were able to obtain funds to acquire 
the enormously valuable public utilities that 
if operated by the people would yield them 
untold millions of dollars, and thus the hard 
earnings of the people, saved for the widows 
and orphans, were being expended to permit 
a few men to levy extortion to the amount of 
millions on the public placed at their mercy. 
It was further shown that vast sums of the 
people’s money had been systematically used 
to influence legislation and that by the corrupt 
use of this wealth safeguards once placed 
around the policy-holders’ money had been 
removed for the benefit of the false stewards 
and their confederates; that the insurance 
department of the state had passed practically 
into the hands of the recreant and faithless 
officers of the insurance companies. It was 
shown that the master-spirits of the corpora- 
tions, in addition to giving themselves princely 
salaries, were so manipulating other people’s 
money entrusted to them that they were ac- 
quiring colossal fortunes. 

Nor was this all. Not only did the investi- 
gation reveal this riot of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption, but it disclosed many of the master- 
spirits as utterly lacking in all regard for verac- 
ity. The most solemn and deliberate state- 
ments of many of these men were proved to be 
false. Master-spirits on the witness-stand 
deliberately swore to certain facts, and then, 
when the papers showed that they were ad- 
missions laden with criminal liability, returned 
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to the witness-stand and asked to be permitted 
to contradict the statements they had pre- 
viously sworn to. Perjury was rife. Leading 
spirits and their most intimate associates in 
the wanton misuse of the people’s money swore 
to the falsity of the sworn declarations of each 
other in the most bewildering and amazing 
manner; while the “yellow dog” or corruption 
funds, like puddles of mud on a country road 
after a drenching rain, appeared at every step. 

These things have all been brought to light 
through the official investigation. At last the 
world has seen the true character of the class 
of men who have for years traduced and slan- 
dered high-minded and incorruptible states- 
men who refused to be a party to graft or to 
wink at the wickedness of the princes of privi- 
lege; and the value of this exposure is greater 
than men yet imagine. 


Has The Unholy Alliance Between The 
Insurance System and The Poli- 
ticians Been Destroyed ? 


THE IMMEDIATE result of the exposure is the 
reverse of inspiring to friends of democracy 
and pure government. Some of the discred- 
ited ones have been forced to resign, but from 
the investigation three sinister influences—we 
may say the three of the most sinister influ- 
ences of modern business life—issue as masters 
of these great gold mines. Thomas F. Ryan, 
the public-service cormorant, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of the water-logged ship-trust fame, 
and the Rockefeller interests appear as the 
controlling power of the insurance companies. 

In the course of the warfare of the commer- 
cial bandits for the rich spoils Mr. Ryan and 
Mr. Harriman came into savage conflict. On 
the one hand was Mr. Harriman, with his in- 
timate friend Odell, the boss of the Republican 
party of New York. On the other hand Mr. 
Root had been Mr. Ryan’s attorney, and the 
relationship was most intimate between them. 
Mr. Ryan also had relieved the President of 
the prince of rebaters, Mr. Paul Morton, when 
he became the Old Man of the Sea to the ad- 
ministration. Harriman refused to be har- 
monized. He made dark threats that warned 
Mr. Ryan that if Mr. Odell remained boss of 
New York there might be trouble in store for 
him—trouble that might threaten the further- 
ance of his bold plans. Suddenly as a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky, the weight of the ad- 
ministration’s hand fell on the boss of the state 
of New York. Governor Higgins deserted 
his political creator and made common cause 
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with the Ryan-administration combination. 
Odell was dethroned; Ryan became the great 
power in the metropolitan insurance world, 
and the Roosevelt-Root-Higgins machine dis- 
placed the Odell-Harriman combination. 

Governor Higgins at this writing refuses to 
remove Hendricks from the position of state 
superintendent of insurance, in spite of the 
fact that Hendricks testified on the witness- 
stand, as the Boston Herald pertinently re- 
marks, that “he had knowledge of some of the 
worst abuses in the management of the big life 
insurance companies which he neither exposed 
nor sought to stop, and to incredible ignorance 
of other matters which it was his business to 
know.” And what is more, the governor also 
refuses to allow the legislature to investigate 
the state departments. Clearly he, Mr. Ryan 
and the new machine dread the revelations 
that such investigations would bring to light, 
and there is little prospect of any real or vital 
legislation that will safeguard the funds of the 
policy-holders as the funds of the savings-bank 
depositors are safeguarded. Still the investi- 
gation has been the most propitious event of 
recent years, because it has revealed clearly and 
authoritatively the depths of moral depravity 
and the almost inconceivable extent of the busi- 
ness and political corruption that permeates the 
financial citadel of Wall street, even in the 
holiest of holies of the world of corporate and 
privileged wealth. 

The people now know the facts. They also 
know the character of the men who have so 
long cruelly deceived them. They will have 
their reckoning; they will right the wrong. 


The Standard Oil Company at The Bar. 


Almost incredible as have been the shame- 
ful revelations of moral depravity on the part 
of the insurance grafters and their confederates 
in the gambling world of Wall street, another 
revelation quite as typical and significant of 
the new order, since the government has passed 
virtually from the hands of the people into the 
hands of the masters of corporate wealth, was 
exhibited when the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri ordered certain officials of 
the Standard Oil Company to testify relative 
to charges of law-breaking on the part of the 
oil-trust. The action of the officials of the 
most powerful corporation in the land serves 
to emphasize the claim of reformers who 
charge that the multimillionaire princes of 
privilege either control legislation and gov- 
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ernment, or else they evade or defy laws and 
attempts to enforce the law. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri had determined to 
summon Standard Oil officials to testify in 
regard to certain charges, there was a hasty 
flight of the multimillionaires. Among the 
men wanted who suddenly exiled themselves 
from their places of business toevade summons- 
servers are the following, as reported by the 
New York American: 


“John D. Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, 
H. M. Flagler, James R. Taylor, Robert H. 
MecNoll, Charles R. Nichols, Richard P. 
Tinsley, Walter Jennings, C. M. Pratt, Silas 
H. Paine, W. C. Teagle, Wesley Tilford, H. 
M. Tilford, W. E. Bemis, Charles T. White, 
George B. Wilson, M. H. Van Beuren, H. R. 
Payne, W. P. Cowan and H. Clay Pierce.” 


The New York American of January 16th 
gave a detailed account of the flight of several 
of these men who dared not face the attorney- 
general of Missouri. It also described briefly 
the high-handed tactics of John D. Rockefeller 
in protecting himself from the summons- 
servers acting for the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri. After describing how Mr. Charles M. 
Pratt suddenly cancelled his extensive social 
programme for the winter and hastily fled 
from Brooklyn, to avoid answering questions 
that would establish the criminality or inno- 
cence of the master-spirits of the Standard 
Oil Trust, the American continues: 
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“Mr. Jennings was not quite as lucky as 
Mr. Pratt in the manner of his escape. Some- 
how there was a hitch in underground wires 
that ran from No. 26 Broadway to Cold Spring, 
and the process-servers were actually at his 
door before he got the tip. At midnight, in a 
hired boat, he fled across the Sound, and since 
has been practically an exile in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. 

“John D. Rockefeller, much as he likes to 
spend Christmas in the city, decided this year 
that the Pocantico Hills were more comfort- 
able. There, in the heart of his domain, sur- 
rounded by detectives and with pickets on 
guard before every approach, he has been a 
prisoner since November Ist. 

“Time and again process-servers in various 
disguises have succeeded in passing the pickets, 
but never have they penetrated beyond the 
inner guard of detectives. When discovered 
they have been handled roughly and promptly 
ejected by the oil king’s minions.” 
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Just here it is weli to consider what would 
have been the result if'instead of multimillion- 
aires these parties who fled from the summons- 
servers or surrounded themselves with a guard 
to prevent service ordered by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri had been members of labor 
unions or poor men. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific every great newspaper owned, 
controlled or in any marked degree beholden 
to corporate interests would have thundered 
against the indignity offered one of the highest 
tribunals in the land. They would have fran- 
tically demanded that the strong arm of gov- 
ernment—the militia, if necessary—be sum- 
moned to enforce the dignity and authority 
of the courts. We should have been treated 
to long disquisitions on anarchy and the threat- 
ened overthrow of law and order by these 
brazen defiers of the higher courts. But as 
the offenders are the high-priests of the plu- 
tocracy that controls the party machines and 
largely the party press, the matter is ignored or, 
if treated at all, is touched upon in a flippant 
manner. 


The Action of The Colorado Senator and 
The Standard Oil Magnates 
Contrasted. 


IN PASSING it is well to note the difference 
between the action of the distinguished Dem- 
ocratic senator, Hon. Thomas M. Patterson 
of Colorado, and that of the Standard Oil 
magnates in the presence of the State Supreme 
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Courts. Mr. Patterson, exercising the guar- 
anteed right of free citizens and in perform- 
ance of the most sacred duty of an editor who 
is true to his high trust, criticized the amazing 
and almost incredible action of the Colorado 
Supreme Court; whereupon that court, going 
to lengths never recognized by the Federal 
judiciary, concocted what is termed “con- 
structive contempt,” by which it aimed to 
arrogate to itself a sanctity that if generally 
recognized would make it possible for the 
courts to become as absolute engines of des- 
potism as is the Czar of Russia. Senator 
Patterson was summoned to appear to answer 
the charge of contempt. Did he seek flight 
or take refuge in his home and order his serv- 
ants to eject all officials who sought to serve 
a summons or to arrest him? No, he bravely 
met the charges, only asking what a man con- 
scious of his own innocence would ask—the 
right and privilege of demonstrating the truth 
of his charges and the warrant for his infer- 
ences. 

Now the course of Mr. Patterson and the 
action of Mr. Rockefeller and his confederates 
in the gigantic conspiracy to crush competi- 
tion and through a monopoly to practice ex- 
tortion against all the people, illustrate the 
difference between a brave patriot, conscious 
of his innocence and profoundly convinced 
that he has done his duty, and guilty conspir- 
ators who dread to face an incorruptible offi- 
cial and reply to questions which if they were 
not law-breakers they would gladly answer. 


How Mr. Rogers’ Buffoonery and ~ ad 
Insolent Contempt For The Hig 
Court Alarmed His 
Asscciates. 


Mr. Rogers, the present fighting front of 
the Standard Oil Company, was less fortunate 
than some of his partners. He was caught 
before he could escape and was haled before 
the commissioner appointed to take evidence. 
Then it was that the American Republic and 
the world beheld an amazing example of the 
insolent contempt which this money-mad 
representative of the most corrupt and cor- 
rupting system entertained for the authority 
of the higher courts of the land. Mr. Rogers 
alternately played the buffoon and the inso- 
lent money-lord who feels himself above law 
and the courts. He sandwiched his positive 
refusal to answer the questions dsked with 
cheap jokes and gibes, making a spectacle that 
alarmed his confederates. They were evad- 
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ing the court summons; they were to all prac- 
tical purposes fugitives from justice, and they 
were giving the country a dangerous example 
of the lawlessness of corporate wealth when it 
cannot make the laws and control the courts. 
But Mr. Rogers’ contempt for law and the 
high courts was a little too obvious. It might 
be well to let the people understand that the 
courts could do nothing with the Standard Oil 
Company, but it was not wise to be to blatant 
in imparting the information. Hence on one 
day we find those three conspicuous organs of 
corporate and privileged wealth and reaction, 
the New York Sun, Times and Evening Post, 
remonstrating with the indiscreet high-priest 
of plutocracy. 

The Hearst newspapers published an ex- 
tended editorial dealing with Mr. Rogers and 
the three newspaper critics, and it would be 
well for America if it could be circulated by 
the millions, as it is one of those illuminating 
and highly suggestive exposures of facts that 
the people are only beginning to realize but 
which the trusts, through their control of leg- 
islation and their contempt for the machinery 
of justice, are forcing the masses to take cog- 
nizance of. It is written in the bold, incisive 
manner for which Mr. Arthur Brisbane is 
justly famous and probably came from his pen. 
After noticing the criticisms of the Sun, Times 
and Post, usually so ready to applaud the 
action of any of the master-spirits in the trusts 
or the world of high finance, this editorial 
points out that the surprising course of the 
journals in question was probably due to a 
suggestion from Mr. Rockefeller himself, and 
to the word of caution from the corporation 
journals the editor of the Hearst papers adds 


his warning as follows: 


“The advice which cool Mr. Rockefeller 
has given to hot Mr. Rogers through the three 
tame newspapers is good, wise advice—from 
the Trust point-of-view. 

“It is foolish of Mr. Rogers to act as though 
he thought the nation’s laws a farce and its 
judges jokes. 

“It is unwise of Rogers to let all the people 
know what jokes and farces the laws and the 
judges really are—where Trusts are concerned. 

““We shall add our voice to the remonstran- 
ces of Mr. Rockefeller’s editors. 

“Mr. Rogers, does it not occur to you, as 
you laugh at the Supreme Court and sneer at 
the people’s judges, how much you depend on 
those courts and judges ? 
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“Don’t you know what would happen to 
you, and your millions of money taken from 
the people, if you should finally succeed in 
destroying public respect for the law ? 

“You have no respect for courts or judges? 
Certainly not. We all know that. John D. 
Rockefeller, the man that made you rich, has 
no respect for laws either. But he knows too 
much to let the people know how he feels. 

“Tt is easy to start a ball rolling, Mr. Rogers 
—hard to stop it, sometimes. 

“You laugh at the law to-day and insist on 
your right to continue plundering the people. 

“Suppose the people, in their turn, should 
take a notion to laugh at the law and to begin 
plundering you. It would not seem so amus- 
ing, would it? 

“Mr. Rogers, you and the others like you— 
forceful, arrogant, inflated by money’s passing 
power—are the real hope of the anarchists 
and the enemies of public order. They build 


Robert Carter, in New York American. my ween by 
special permission of W. R. Hearst.) 


DEFYING THE LAW! 


“Henry H. Rogers, the executive head of the Standard 
Oil Company, on the witness a at | the 
ceedings brought by the State of net th, 
the greatest trust in the world, afforded 
spectacle that any law court ever ey we a4 three 
hours he exhibited & monumental ene for = and 
legal exactions. Sneering and ical in 
Soe cae Sees Se stant, “= in his ch: ta an est. 

eof amured tolerance o: e proceedin; ‘pparently 
—— confident in his own mind that no hw State or 
nation could reach him or his company.’’—News Nem. 
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upon you their hopes of discord, of revolution. 
And they build wisely. 

“You laugh at the law to-day. You cannot 
conceal the sardonic grin as you realize that 
the law which forbids the people to plunder 
you is powerless to stop your plundering of 
the people. 

“Take care, Mr. Rogers. Your dollars 
are faithful servants. They can buy legisla- 
tures, buy laws, bully some judges and pur- 
chase others. 

“But, Mr. Rogers, your dollars cannot fight. 
They, and you, their asthmatic owner, would 
look rather feeble and foolish in the anger 
of a mob, if such a mob should finally be con- 
vinced by you that the laws, judges and courts 
do not deserve respect. 

“Take the hint that is given to you by old 
Rockefeller, your financial maker. Listen to 
those paid editors, who advise you for the good 
of other public rascals—do n’t irritate the peo- 
pie uselessly. 

“Give the people time. Let them proceed 
gradually, and in orderly fashion, and legally, 
to eliminate you and your kind.” 
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The Standard Oil Company More Power- 
ful Than The Government of 
The United States. 


Tue action of the Standard Oil magnates 
in the present case gives emphasis to the recent 
declaration of the well-known Republican 
organ, the Daily Eagle of Wichita, Kansas, 
which recently published the following as 
coming from a member of the Standard Oil 
Company: 


“We are bigger than the government. 
Standard Oil is stronger than the United 
States. We own the senate and the house. 
If you pursue your investigations beyond the 
point necessary to fool the public we will have 
you removed. We can secure the instant 
deposition of the secretary of commerce and 
labor, Mr. Metcalf, and the commissioner of 
corporations, Mr. Garfield. If you persecute 
us in the slightest degree you will be out of your 
job, and if you keep at the business you will 
find what we say is absolutely true. Rocke- 
feller is a bigger man than Roosevelt.” 


Like the revelations of the insurance in- 
vestigation, the high-handed stand taken by 
the Standard Oil Company is of immense 
value at the present time, demonstrating anew 
the growing insolence and presumption of the 
despotism of wealth—an insolence and pre- 
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sumption that suggest in a striking manner 
the spirit evinced by Charles I. and James II. 
of England, which resulted in the decapitation 
of the one and the flight of the other; the spirit 
evinced by George III. toward the Colonies, 
which led to the founding of the American 
Republic; and the spirit evinced by the Bour- 
bon kings toward the people of France, which 
resulted in their overthrow and the establish- 
ment of the Republic of France. 

The American people to-day are in the pres- 
ence of a commercial despotism quite as ar- 
rogant, heartless and oppressive as the polit- 
ical despotism which resulted in the birth of 
modern democracy. If free institutions are 
to be preserved; if the happiness, prosperity 
and development of all the people are to be 
the master or controlling aim of government; 
if freedom, justice and fraternity are to be 
aught but empty words, the feudalism of wealth 
built on privilege must be overthrown. Eco- 
nomic emancipation must complement political 
emancipation. 


Light In Dark Places. 


Tue Arena publishes in this issue an article 
of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish of New York on the 
subject of Economy. 

Mr. Fish is of a family that is well known in 
the history of this government and in the history 
of New York and New Jursey. He is and has 
been for many years President of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; an active president. He 
was the President of the International Rail- 
way Congress. In bank circles he is equally 
known: he is the First Vice-President of the 
National Park Bank of New York and one of 
the Trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and this we say as bearing upon 
the article in question, Mr. Fish, although his 
associations in business have led him into con- 
nection with the modern financiers, has always 
stood out as a representative of the old sturdy 
moral ideals, in striking contrast to the low 
and corrupt ideals of the high financiers in 
Wall street to-day. In these modern days of 
political and financial corruption, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Fish has not been named either privately 
or publicly as a corruptionist or one who 
loaned himself to corruption, although he be- 
longs to the class of rich men. 

His views, therefore, are of importance as 
evidence that men in power are ready to re- 
pudiate the so-called friendship and to face 
the antagonism of their associates, the men 
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who have headed this country for oligarchy 
or its dread alternative. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Fish is a member of the In- 
vestigating Committee of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York and it is said 
that he has long stood against the Rogers group 
of financiers in control of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company through its Finance Com- 
mittee, who would be willing to see that In- 
vestigating Committee be merely a means to 
their own end. 

The paper which we publish is one of many 
indications that light is breaking in dark 
places; that the men of honest fiber and of 
integrity and intelligence belonging to the class 
in power, are not willing to stand for the trend 
of affairs of to-day, but demand a declaration 
of independence from systematic robbery, 
systematic corruption, systematic fraud that 
run in high places; recognizing the fact that 
the so-called modern prosperity is to a per- 
ilous and large extent bottomed upon an over 
production of fraud and sham; that dishonesty, 
corruption and graft enters into the situation 
of to-day; that men who become powers—fi- 
nancial, political and social—abuse their pow- 
ers and use them for their own selfish aggrand- 
izement, even to the destruction of their 
neighbors. 

It means much for men like Mr. Fish to 
antagonize the strong and unscrupulous Wall 
street masters of corruptly or unjustly acquired 
wealth; for none know better than men in his 
position that any bold stand for civic and bus- 
iness integrity invites an insidious and deter- 
mined warfare against them by their former 
associates. 

The stand taken by Mr. Fish is not, as 
we have elsewhere pointed out, nearly as 
radical as we could wish, but coming from one 
occupying such a position as he does it will 
probably bring attacks, privately, politically, 
financially and socially from the “criminal 
rich”; but unless we misjudge Mr. Fish, he is 
big enough, is strong enough, and above all 
things is independent and honest enough to 
stand for and with the American people and 
against “ the enemies of the Republic.” 


Wholesale pebbeey of The Poor By 
False Weights. 


CorRUPTION at the summit soon leads to 
corruption at the base. Dishonesty and graft 
in the world of high finance and in the govern- 
ment soon spread through all the ramifica- 
tions of business and social life and lead to the 
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rapid moral decline of the whole people. Re- 
cently we have had startling illustrations of 
how the spirit of corruption and graft that has 
been rife in the great insurance companies and 
in Wall street has reached and infected the 
retail merchants and marketmen, so that the 
poor have become the victims of the most 
despicable kind of robbery. 

Patrick Derry, of New York, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures, in his 
annual report recently published, makes a 
startling revelation of the wholesale and sys- 
tematic robbery of the poor by false weights 
and fraudulent scales. Frequently, the report 
shows, the poor receive but 104 ounces for a 
pound. The frauds are among the grocers, 
butchers, fish, poultry and coal dealers and 
produce merchants. The report thus de- 
scribes some of the methods of these robbers: 


“By removing the glass front of his spring 
scales and loosening a little screw, adjusting 
the hand a trifle, tightening the screw again 
and replacing the glass front, the butcher may 
rob hundreds of people out of an ounce or 
more in every pound. 

“Some butchers have been reported as re- 
quiring their henchmen to make their wages 
in short-weighing the customers. This they 
do by means of well lubricated slides on the 
spring scales, which keep the pan jumping 
quickly up and down when meat is dropped 
upon it, and catching the weight at the lowest 
drop of the pan, quickly take off the meat, 
announce the false weight to the customer and 
pass meat and ticket to the proprietor, who 
weighs it upon a scale not subject to customers’ 
scrutiny, and credits the henchman with the 
amount he had defrauded the customer. 

“Some butchers attach a strip of fat or a 
slice or two of salt pork or bacon to the under- 
side of the pan of the scale; some ‘artists’ use 
putty. Some butchers with neat looking 
places have a sheet of paper on the scale and 
under it a dozen or so ten-penny nails or a 
couple of S-hooks.” 


George Foster Peabody's Outspoken Stand 
or Public Ownership of Public 
Utilities. 

Mr. Georce Foster Peasopy, widely 
known on account of his activity and promi- 
nence in furthering educational work through- 
out the Republic, and as one who has fostered 
true American art, no less than as a consistent 
enemy of militarism and imperialism and an 
advocate of international arbitration, pub- 
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lished a ringing letter in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of January fifth, well calculated to create con- 
sternation in the ranks of the upholders of 
privileged interests and unfair taxation. Mr. 
Peabody’s position as one of the leading busi- 
ness men of New York city makes his out- 
spoken utterances of special interest and value 
at the present time. 

The editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, who is a 
prominent leader of the reactionary or plu- 
tocratic wing of the Democratic party, had 
praised Mr. Peabody as a “safe and sane” 
representative of Democracy. Now while 
Mr. Peabody was quite willing to be regarded 
as “safe and sane,” if the words were used in 
their true signification and not in a Pickwick- 
ian sense, he was not willing to allow them to 
be applied as the defenders of privileged in- 
terests have been wont to use the term. Hence 
his letter, which in part is as follows: 


“To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

““My attention has been called to a compli- 
mentary reference to me in your editorial 
columns of December 15th, which issue of the 
paper I did not see. 

“I thank you for your designation of me as 
‘safe and sane.’ ‘May I venture upon your 
further courtesy to presume upon the patience 
of your readers who, though not interested in 
personal views, are rightly interested in the 
attitude of Democrats to the subtile and grave 
dangers that now confront tie country? I 
am in sympathy with the position of those 
Democrats called by the Auburn Citizen 
‘the liberal element’ in the party; with the 
exception that I think the party should go 
farther than some ‘liberals’ may now be ready 
to go. 
“TI trust and believe that I am both ‘safe 
and sane’ in my Democracy, but I gather 
from the article that there are differences of 
interpretation of that phrase. It is, I think, 
both ‘safe and sane’ for party managers to be 
true to the platform and honestly advocate 
the principles proclaimed. I believe it is 
‘sane’ to look facts in the face and strive to 
deal with the dynamics of the matter in hand, 
and that it is always ‘safe’ to trust the people 
to manage all of their affairs. Especially 
‘sane and safe’ is it to trust the people about 
rights granted by the community—such as the 
use of the public streets on and above, as well 
as below, the surface, and corporate claims 
based on the grant of the public right of ‘emi- 
nent domain.” 
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“I believe that the time has come for the 
Democratic party to be true to its foundation 
principles of human liberty and personal 
rights. I believe these include the common 
rights of the whole community, and we should 
find the righteous method of now applying 
them to the conditions created by the present 
enormous production of wealth by the brains 
and hands of men made more efficient through 
education. 

“A patent fact in the social structure of to- 
day is that the average man does not have 
continuous employment, and further that the 
whole surplus production beyond the daily 
consumption, is to so large an extent divided 
among the few who may not unfairly be called 
‘possessors of privileges.’ I think that three 
sources of privilege will account for this: 
First, franchise privilege granted by repre- 
sentatives of the people; second, taxation of 
the many for the benefit of the few, the so- 
called protective tariff; and third, increasingly 
concentrated control of land, the foundation 
source of all wealth. The special fact under 
the third clause is the almost invariable valua- 
tion of land for taxation on a basis of favorit- 
ism for the holders of unimproved land, and 
also to the great advantage of those holding 
large tracts of land. 

“Holding these convictions, I favor an early 
organization of the rank and file of those Dem- 
ocrats who believe that personal and public 
rights can be now enforced with due regard 
to property rights; Democrats who mean to 
make the fight to do this on definite lines of 
principle, win or lose, at the next election. I 
favor, therefore, a simple and short and frank 
platform, that is radical in saying what it 
means. Such a platform will drive from the 
party those who have been in the past so skilful 
in explaining away the indefinite platform 
attacks upon the Republican protective tariff 
as put in for effect; that is to say, in bad faith. 
I believe that with such a platform the party 
will be practically single-minded if it shall find 
a leader who will be trustworthy because he is 
experienced and of known character and 
capacity and believes in the platform. 


“I would assert in such platform govern- 
ment ownership as the future policy for all 
businesses based on rights to use of streets or 
roads or the exercise of eminent domain as the 
only equitable solution of this greatest modern 


problem. I would assert the necessity of 
municipal operation of street railroads and 
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lighting facilities as of water distribution as 
the only sure reliance for pure politics in our 
vast centers of population and to offset the 
serious hindrances caused by street mains and 
railroad construction and operation, and to 
avoid unnecessary duplicate and competitive 
construction, always in the end paid for by 
the people. I think a sound Democratic plat- 
form should oppose the proposition of the 
Republican President to have railroad rates 
fixed by a commission who will deal with the 
managers of what is still private property; 
such power must in the nature of the case pro- 
duce a crop of scandals, and the most compact 
machine for political influence the world has 
ever known. 

“The private toll-roads of early days were 
made public highways free to all travelers 
and commerce. A score of years of practical 
experience in official relation to the modern 
highway of commerce, the railroad, convinces 
me that neither economy nor efficiency will 
permit the use of these highways by separate 
owners of engines and cars, and that consoli- 
dated and coéperative management is essen- 
tial to their largest usefulness. I have for ten 
years or more held the confident opinion that 
government ownership of all railroads was 
the one final solution; but the details must be 
worked out patiently and the steps taken con- 
servatively. 

“TI believe that economic laws (although 
hidden) are as sure in their working as the 
law of gravitation. The concentration of 
control of the railroads of the United States 
into comparatively few hands was not the 
definite conscious purpose of these few, but 
has in effect been forced by business conditions 
and the economic competition which, because 
of the instinctive even though unconscious 
hunger for land monopoly, built railroads both 
too fast and too poorly. The combination 
of the protective tariff and the land monopoly, 
as in the case of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, adds force to the argument that these 
few but great corporate interests when con- 
centrated will practically control the govern- 
ment unless the government now deals with 
the evident dangers on some basis of economic 
law. The new compact Anthracite Coal 
Combine which has the double strength of 
land monopoly and railroad corporation, is 
another instance in point. 

“The temptation is perhaps natural to con- 
sider these stupendous aggregations of cor- 
porate wealth which so challenge both admira- 
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tion and antagonism as the cause of many evils 
—they are an effect of the cause—legislation 
based upon false economic standards. We 
should be careful to seek for the basic and not 
the superficial remedy. The true remedy 
must be found through righteous and equitable 
taxation of all corporate values—and until the 
government shall recover for the people the 
franchise values they should be taxed as is the 
case in the State of New York. 

“Do the officials of any of these monopo- 
lies ask that the tax assessor place their prop- 
erties on the tax list at the value quoted on the 
market for the securities? A former presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation stated under 
oath that the iron ore lands were of sufficient 
value to justify the full par issue of the com- 
mon stock. Would the directors welcome 
the assessment of those lands at the value their 
president swore to? Again the present price 
of the Great Northern Railway stock is be- 
lieved to be based upon the confidence that 
the iron ore lands held by the company will 
in the future prove of untold value. Would 
that company, organized to operate a railway 
as a public carrier, retain these lands unused 
if they were taxed at the value indicated in 
the market price of the stock ? 

“TI hope that the Democratic party will in 
this matter follow the lines indicated by the 
Liberal party of England in its advocacy of 
the principle of ground rent taxation. 

“The Democratic party can and should 
deal with the dangers that confront the country 
and promptly propose a sound economic rem- 
edy with righteous principles of taxation and 
the return to simplicity and economy by an 
immediate reduction of our army and navy. 

“Gerorce Foster Peasopy. 

“Lake George, N. Y., Janvary 3, 1905.” 


We desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to Mr. Peabody’s observation in re- 
gard to the three great sources of wealth which 
is now being so rapidly concentrated in the 
hands of the few, to the detriment of the many: 
“First, franchise privileges granted by repre- 
sentatives of the people; second, taxation of 
the many for the benefit of the few (the so- 
called protective tariff); and third, increasing 
concentrated control of land, the foundation 
source of all wealth.” We believe with Mr. 
Peabody that “economic laws (though hidden) 
are as sure in their working as the law of gravi- 
tation,” and that “we should be careful to seek 
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for the basic and not the superficial remedy.” 

We also wish to call the special attention of 
our readers to Mr. Peabody’s observation in 
regard to popular ownership of railroads. We 
incline to believe with him that “railroad rates 
fixed by a commission who will deal with the 
managers of what is still private property” 
will “produce a crop of scandals and the most 
compact machine for political influence the 
world has ever known.” Any rate legislation 
that will be secured from a committee over 
which Senator Elkins presides will, we believe, 
be found a distinct victory for the railroads. 
Mr. Elkins is a past-master in giving the peo- 
ple “the shadow and not the substance” of 
what they demand and need. Any rate leg- 
islation passed by the present administration 
will, we believe, be heralded to the world, as 
was the Elkins Law, as a great victory for the 
people and “the best thing that could be ob- 
tained under the circumstances.” But the 
results of such legislation we believe will in 
the end be disappointing to the people. So 
long as the enormously valuable railroad in- 
dustries are the plaything of a few men who 
have through them been enabled to exploit 
the producing and consuming public so as to 
acquire fabulously large fortunes and at the 
same time augment these fortunes through 
speculation in the stocks and bonds of these se- 
curities, the railroad companies will exert the 
same baleful influence in government, both 
state and national, as they have in the past, 
corrupting the people’s representatives, largely 
influencing public opinion-forming agencies, 
defeating incorruptible statesmen, and in the 
end triumphing. We believe with Mr. Pea- 
body that the only true solution to the great 
railroad problem lies in public-ownership. 
Moreover, we believe that the dangers that 
confront the Republic to-day, through the 
enormous and rapidly increasing concentra- 
tion of wealth, are so grave in character that 
it is of the utmost importance that all serious- 
minded and patriotic citizens unite in demand- 
ing measures sufficiently radical and funda- 
mental in character to bring actual relief in- 
stead of the makeshift compromises that in 
the end will leave the privileged interests more 
powerful than ever. 
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A Practical Object-Lesson From Provi- 
dence, The Bond City, and Detroit, 
The Free City. 


A PRACTICAL illustration of the results that 
follow a city falling the prey to the bosses, the 
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controlled machines and the public-service 
corporations, or the league of spoliation and 
degradation, has been recently afforded by 
the shameless and brazen action of the officials 
of Providence, who have consulted the inter- 
ests of the private corporations instead of those 
of the people, whose interests they were sworn 
to promote. These officials seek to justify 
their treason to their trust by misrepresenting 
facts as they relate to the results of public- 
ownership as it is found in Detroit. A recent 
issue of The State, of Providence, has thor- 
oughly exposed the falsity of the claims ad- 
vanced by the officials. The mouthpieces 
for the private companies claimed that the 
apparent low prices at which the citizens of 
Detroit secured their municipal-owned and 
operated lights were due to the fact that the 
interest and depreciation had not been counted 
in, nor yet the amount the city lost in taxes 
that would be realized if a private company 
owned the works. This false statement was 
promptly exposed by the editor of The State, 
who shows that on pages 12 and 13 of the an- 
nual report of the Detroit Public Lighting 
Commission for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
we find the following: 


Depreciation on account of lamps, lines 


and machinery discarded.......... $15,827.19 
Depreciation on investment. 26,991.58 
Interest on investment. . $2,960.85 
Lost taxes.. 8,705.00 
Total... $84,484.57 


Now after deducting $84,484.57 for depre- 
ciation, interest and taxes, Detroit furnishes 
her citizens with light at $59.34 per arc-light 
per year. In spite of the splendid showing 
of Detroit under municipal-ownership, the 
city officials of Providence have deliberately 
turned the city over, bound hand and foot, to 
the rapacity of one of the great modern free- 
booting corporations, by giving a contract to 
the private company for six years, at the ex- 
orbitant figure of $104.75 per lamp. 

There is one thing favorable to the Provi- 
dence company in comparison with the mu- 
nicipal-owned plant of Detroit. Providence 
has a schedule of 4,000 hours of lighting against 
Detroit’s 3,774.5 hours. That is to say, Prov- 
idence enjoys light for almost 37 minutes more 
each twenty-four hours than Detroit, or six 
per cent. more than does the Michigan city. 
But with this point in favor of the private 
company, we find a six years’ contract given 
to it at $45.41 per lamp more than the citizens 
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of Detroit pay. In six years the citizens of 
Providence will pay $272.46 on every lamp, 
more than the citizens of Detroit will pay. 

No wonder private corporations rapidly 
acquire millions upon millions of dollars. No 
wonder they are a unit in fighting Direct- 
Legislation and insist that every community 
and state must be the bond-slave of men whom 
the corrupt party-bosses and the controlled 
machines select to misrepresent the people 
and betray the community by turning it over 
to the avarice of conscienceless bands of com- 
mercial harpies. 

If free institutions are to be preserved, the 
people everywhere must unite in organizations 
pledged to the reclamation of the government 
of city, state and nation from the spoilers that 
have debauched the public service, plundered 
the tax-payers, and are now, through money- 
controlled machines, establishing in fact, but 
not in theory, class government in the place of 
free government. 


A Successful Co-operative Experiment. 


Tue New York World recently published 
a dispatch from Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, 
stating that the codperative store recently 
established by the United Mine Workers of 
Coaldale had declared a dividend of four per 
cent. as a result of its first three months’ oper- 
ation. The success of the experiment, it was 
stated, would probably lead to the establish- 
ment of codperative stores throughout the 
coal region. 

The remarkable success of codjperation in 
Great Britain, where there is annually divided 
among the members about fifty million dollars 
that would otherwise go into the pockets of 
the middlemen and the trust magnates, has 
clearly demonstrated the practicality and wis- 
dom of coéperation. 

With us there have been several unfortunate 
experiments, owing to the flighty character of 
the promoters and the fact that people rushed 
into the movement without properly under- 
standing or mastering the subject so as to 
render success possible. But in spite of the 
many failures, there is a still greater number 
of eminently successful cojperative movements 
in America. On the Pacific coast there are 
between sixty and seventy successful codpera- 
tive stores carried on on the Rochdale plan, 
with a large wholesale distributing house at 
San Francisco. The California fruit industry 
is now chiefly controlled by codperators. In 
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the Middle States cotperators in the grain 
business have been eminently successful in 
many localities, and in the Mississippi Valley 
there are several successful codperative stores. 
In the East the Codperative Association of 
America operates the largest department store 
in New England outside of Boston, at Lewis- 
ton, Maine. Here for two years a liberal sum 
has been paid to all of the operators or workers 
in the store. There are also some successful 
codperative stores in the East, while codpera- 
tive banks and insurance companies have been 
eminently successful throughout the United 
States. 

The codperative movement, like many other 
great advance steps, moves slowly in its initial 
stages. At length, however, it gains sufficient 
momentum to overcome the inertia of the 
average man who would be benefited. Then 
the movement sweeps forward like a great 
river that flows through a level plain. Such 
is the present condition of codperation in Great 
Britain. 


The Liberal Triumph in. Great Britain 
and Its Meaning Democracy. The 
Master-Spirit of The Conserva- 
tive Cabinet. 


Tue Greatest Liberal victory in the history 
of England since Liberalism became synony- 
mous with advance toward democracy was 
won in the recent election when the Liberal 
and Labor candidates were swept into power 
by a veritable tidal wave. The triumph will 
strengthen and inspire the friends of popular 
government and moral idealism throughout 
the whole world. 

The Salisbury and Balfour governments 
that have been in power during recent years 
will be remembered as the most reactionary 
and unrepublican ministries since the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, and singularly enough, 
the dominating spirit in both cabinets was not 
the prime minister, but the Honorable Joseph 
Chamberlain, the most perfect representative 
of modern sordid commercialism and imperi- 
alistic reaction in English political life. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a man of commanding 
intellectual power. In his early political 
career he was a Liberal and seemed to be 
under the high idealism that marked the states- 
manship of Gladstone and Bright, but later 
he came in a compelling way under the power 
of the materialistic commercialism of the Amer- 
ican plutocracy. There was a time when it 
seemed not improbable that he would become 
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the successor of Gladstone. He was a power 
in the Liberal councils and as Mayor of Bir- 
mingham he became a bold innovator in mu- 
nicipal-ownership and the development of the 
city for the benefit of the citizens instead of 
for the enrichment of the few. His successful 
labors in municipal-ownership and for im- 
proving, beautifying and making more healthy 
and comfortable the city over which he pre- 
sided with such distinction, constitute one of 
the bright pages in the history of modern mu- 
nicipal government. He demonstrated in a 
thoroughly practical manner the falsity and 
absurdity of the claims of the hired journal- 
ists, educators and other paid mouthpieces 
of corporations operating public utilities for 
private enrichment. He has justly endeared 
himself to Birmingham by his services for the 
municipality. 

His large commercial interests, however, 
seemed in time to blunt his moral idealism in 
regard to the larger affairs of national life. 
After his break with Mr. Gladstone his atti- 
tude on public questions changed more and 
more markedly at every step. He became a 
thorough reactionary. His great business 
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“I believe there never 
was a greater imposture 
than the cry of the dear 
loaf.” 

Mr. Chamberlain at the 


Constitutional Club, June 
26, 1903. 


‘He must be a very fool- 
ish person to imagine that 
the people of this country 
will ever again submit to 
the terrors of the small 





loaf.” 


Mr. Chamberlain at Hull, 
August 5, 1885. 
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interests may have served in part to blunt his 
once high idealism, as the rapid acquisition 
of wealth is so liable to do when the enriched 
does not possess a mind of the highest order. 
Certain it is, he exchanged the broad, just 
spirit which under the guidance of Gladstone 
and Bright had made the liberal party pre- 
eminently a party of moral ideals and demo- 
cratic advance, for the sordid commercialism 
and materialism that place material gain above 
moral worth or the ideals of justice, freedom 
and right. 

The Boer war was the first overt act of the 
new Bourbonism. Here Mr. Chamberlain’s 
influence in the cabinet of Lord Salisbury 
triumphed and we see the governing ideal in 
the nation’s policy wrenched from the domain 
of morality and justice, where it had long re- 
mained, and to which England’s greatness 
during the past sixty years was so largely due, 
and lowered to the plane of greed for material 
gain, though the cost be the freedom of two 
sturdy, liberty-loving peoples and the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent men of two 

at nationalities, laying waste vast tracts 
of fruitful land and enormously increasing 
the burden of English taxes. From the day 
when England engaged in the war of spolia- 
tion and aggression the course of the Conserv- 
ative government was steadily and progress- 
ively reactionary and oppressive. Injustice, 
despotism and criminal aggression practiced 
against other peoples are invariably followed 
by injustice, oppression and despotism at home. 
And it was so in England. Salisbury died. 
Arthur Balfour became prime minister, and 
Mr. Chamberlain up to the hour of his with- 
drawal, to even a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, became the master-power in the cabinet. 





menetiqgary Saasenteen That Aroused 
The Democratic Spirit of 
England. 


Tue South African war was undertaken 
with loud outcries against those contemptu- 
ously denominated “Little Englanders.” To 
place morality and justice above lust for gold 
was a sign of mental imbecility in the eyes of 
the would-be exploiting class in England, as 
it is to-day in America. The people were told 
that English labor was not being fairly treated 
in the rich gold districts of the Transvaal, and 
the lure was thrown out to the poor of Great 
Britain that under the English flag the mines 
would give employment with rich returns to 
the English laborers who desired to earn a 
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competence. And simultaneously with this 
base bribe, the cry was raised for more land 
for the people, a mightier empire for exploita- 
tion, and a demand for a greater army and 
navy. In vain did the truly wise statesmen 
show the iniquity at the heart of the attempt 
to destroy the free Republics of South Africa; 
that acts of injustice and oppression must 
necessarily in the long run weaken England, 
sap her moral virility and burden her with a 
frightful debt. For a time the current ran 
strongly toward imperialism, militarism and 
reaction. Catch phrases, such as “thinking 
imperially,” hypnotized the popular mind in 
the interests of the “big-stick” policy, and 
the nation returned a Conservative and Union- 
ist majority of over one hundred to the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Entrenched in power, the reactionaries were 
not slow to show the cloven foot. It was not 
a labor market for England that the war-party 
had in mind, but the enormous enrichment of 
a few over-rich mine-owners. Hence coolie 
labor, that vicious form of degrading modern 
slavery, was introduced into Africa to work 
the mines of the privileged few. Here was a 
great victory for the growing plutocratic ele- 
ment. 

But reaction never moves along a single line. 
If one class is favored, other classes are quick 
to demand privileges also. So if the Trans- 
vaal mine-owners were to have coolie slave- 
labor, the masters of the tools and of the bread 
desired protection that would place the people 
again in the power of the few and enable the 
landowners and other princes of privilege to 
become multi-millionaires, just as the pro- 
tective tariff in America has made the master- 
spirits of the American trusts and monopolies 
multi-millionaires by forcing our people to pay 
vastly more for food, clothing and all manu- 
factured goods than the same monopolists sell 
the same articles for to Englishmen and other 
foreign peoples. If the citizens of the great 
Republic could be made to pay from six to 
eleven dollars a ton more for steel than the 
Steel Trust charged for the same steel deliv- 
ered in London, thus enabling a few men to 
become powerful enough at the expense of the 
American users of steel to corrupt government 
and hold their privileges secure, why might 


not a few English protected ones levy the same 


princely tribute on the masses of England ? 
Hence Chamberlain, employing all the oft- 
exploded sophistries of the hired advocates of 
high protection in this country, began his 
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campaign for the privileged ones, his campaign 
for a “dearer loaf.” 

The would-be princes of privilege in the 
commercial world, however, were by no means 
the only classes clamoring for special privi- 
leges. The English Church, as has ever been 
the case with dogmatic hierarchies when they 
have seen an opportunity to gain political 
power, demanded a sectarian educational act 
that would inject a religious creed hateful to 
a large proportion of the people into the popu- 
lar education, or which would compel the Non- 
Conformist fellowships to support the Church 
of England education. This vicious blow at 
popular secular education was bitterly re- 
sented by the people and would not have been 
attempted by the recreant and reactionary 
government had it not been for its overwhelm- 
ing majority in Parliament. In vain did the 
people protest and insist that the Parliament 
was elected to adjust the conditions following 
the war in South Africa, and not to meddle 
with education or other home issues known 
to be offensive to the people and which the 
government had not dared to broach before 
the election. The iniquitous sectarian edu- 
cational bill was, however, forced upon the 
people, and religious bigotry and intolerance 
triumphed as had militarism and criminal 
commercial aggression triumphed in South 
Africa. While France was breaking the soul- 
shrivelling and anti-republican bondage of 
clericalism and was making her educational 
system truly free and worthy of a democracy, 
clericalism triumphed in England through 
the Bourbon ministry. 

Nor was this all. The government had 
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boldly entered on a policy of fostering class- 
interests in defiance of the will of the people 
and at their expense. Now the great brewing 
interests of England were able to contribute 
enormous campaign funds, and since the 
Chamberlain-Balfour party had committed 
itself to the policy of promoting privileged 
classes and fostering plutocracy, it was very 
natural that the lure of the brewers’ gold 
should be as tempting to the apostles of com- 
mercialism as similar lures have proved irre- 
sistible to the political bosses of the party ma- 
chines in America. Accordingly Mr. Balfour 
forced through a bill that was greatly to the 
financial interests of the liquor trade, over a 
popular protest almost as pronounced as the 
storm raised by the Educational Bill. 

These are some of the things that the Bal- 
four-Chamberlain party has achieved or sought 
to accomplish, against which England has 
registered her protest by the overwhelming 
victory of Liberalism at the polls over imperi- 
alism, militarism, reaction and protection. 


The Liberal Democratic Programme. 


Str Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in bold 
contrast with the shifty policy of Mr. Balfour, 
frankly announced the Liberal programme 
before the canvass opened. Among other 
things he boldly declares for free trade; for a 
rate to be imposed on ground values; for the 
abolition of the importation of coolie labor 
into South Africa, unless the South African 
people by a referendum vote agree to such 
importation; for the subordination of military 
authority in India to civil authority; for popu- 
lar control of the educational and licensing 
policies; for the reduction of armaments; for 
greater freedom and security to the farmer in 
his business; for the overhauling of the poor- 
law and bringing it into harmony with new 
conditions, so as to mitigate the evils of non- 
employment; and for the protection of free- 
dom of combination and security, to trades- 
unionists. In a word, he has outlined a pro- 
gramme which promises for England a speedy 
return to the paths of moral and mental sanity; 
to the highway of democracy and justice, of 
freedom and progress. 

England has not voted for the Liberal party 
without knowing for what it stands, and the 
fact that her people have registered such an 
unparalleled vote for Liberalism and the rights 
of labor will be of inestimable benefit to the 
cause of democracy the world over. Here, 
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employing orderly and constitutional methods, 
a great nation has placed its seal of condemna- 
tion against the party of privilege, plutocracy 
and reaction and has endorsed moral idealism 
and democratic advance in so positive a man- 
ner that it will serve a notice on the reaction- 
aries everywhere that it is unsafe to defy demo- 
cratic demands or to seek to overthrow the 
fundamental principles upon which the free- 
dom and moral greatness of a people depend. 


Labor a New Factor in Politics. 


A supiciaL decision in perfect keeping with 
the general reactionary and plutocratic atti- 
tude of the Conservative government practi- 
cally robbed the Labor Unionists of their pow- 
er and awakened the workingmen to the fact 
that unless they wisely united at the ballot- 
box instead of leaving to others the shaping 
of the government’s policy in a line with the 
interests of privileged wealth, they would soon 
be in a condition of economic servitude worse 
than had been their lot since the birth of the 
era of democracy. They were forced to the 
conclusion that their hope and salvation lay 
in uniting at the polls, placing their representa- 
tives in government in such numbers as to 
compel rightful consideration for the interests 
and needs of the laborers. As a result a large 
number of the Liberals elected are pledged 
to the chief demands of labor, while the dis- 
tinctly Labor candidates for the first time in 
the history of England have become a com- 
manding power in Parliament. 


England’s New Premier’s Noble Plea For 
Disarmament. 


One oF the striking illustrations of the con- 
trast between the reactionary militarism and 
sordid materialism of the Balfour-Chamber- 
lain government and the noble moral ideal- 
ism and democracy that mark the statesman- 
like programme announced by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is found in the Pre- 
mier’s plea for peace through the general re- 
duction of armaments. Militarism in some 
form is the key to the arch of reactionary class- 
rule or despotism and injustice in government. 
International peace through courts of arbitra- 
tion is part of the evangel of democracy. Ever 
since the birth of the modern democratic era 
the noblest statesmen no less than the loftiest 
moral idealists and reformers have striven to 
foster peace and avert hate-engendering and 
savagery-inciting war, not merely because— 
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sugar-roat it as you may—war is murder, but 
also because the philosophic statesman knows 
that always and at all times war proves the 
supreme opportunity for despotism, corrup- 
tion and reaction to fasten their destructive 
talons on national life. It is therefore a happy 
augury at the threshold of his premiership and 
before the people have voted on the incoming 
Parliament, to find the new Prime Minister 
ranging himself on the side of peace. In his 
address, which astounded that element of the 
press and public that is under the compulsion 
of commercialism, and which greatly offended 
the upholders of militarism and despotism in 
England and elsewhere, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said: 


“As the principle of peaceful arbitration 
extends, it becomes one of the highest tasks of 
statesmen to adjust these armaments to the 
new and happier conditions. No nobler réle 
could this great country have than at the fitting 
moment to put itself at the head of a league 
of peace through whose instrumentality this 
great work could be effective.” 


If the Liberal party will set its face squarely 
towards the ideal of true Liberalism or democ- 
racy that for the most part was its guiding 
star from the days of the Anti-Corn-Law and 
Free-Trade victory in the forties; if it will be 
as true to moral idealism and the cause of lib- 
erty and justice as were its great high-priests 
of the preceding sixty years—Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone and Morley—then England has 
before her a glorious dawn in which she will 
again take her place as a moral leader in the 
procession of civilization. 


The New French President and What He 


Stands For. The Election of M. Fall- 
ieres a Triumph For Progress- 
ive Democracy. 


THE ELEcTION of M. Fallieres to the presi- 
dency of the French Republic demonstrates 
anew the hold which democracy has taken on 
the imagination of the people of our sister 
republic. - His opponent received the support 
of the reactionary clerical, imperialistic and 
military elements, while the Republicans, 
Liberals and Socialists supported the victor- 
ious candidate, with the result that he received 
449 votes, while his opponent, M. Doumer, 
received 371. 

M. Fallieres, like M. Combes and so many 
other of the leading progressive statesmen of 
the republic, received his liberal inspiration 
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from Gambetta, he being an ardent adherent 
of the great French Liberal. He is not so 
aggressive or bold as M. Combes, but he is 
said to be a genuine democrat, in sympati.; 
with the programme of progress and enlight- 
enment that has marked the France of Presi- 
dent Loubet. 


An Cngemaietes Youth Who Blossomed 
a Brilliant Manhood. 


The new President was born at Mézin in 
1841. Few friends or neighbors, even by the 
most daring flights of fancy, could have found 
it possible to imagine the idle boy and royster- 
ing youth, Clement Armand Fallieres, as a 
future head of the French nation. Least of all 
did his father picture so illustrious a future for 
the boy for whom he was often well-nigh in 
despair, as according to all reports he was 
easy-going and inclined to be lazy at school, 
something of a devil-may-care lad, and later 
a ringleader among a group of “roystering 
blades” who had managed to pass examina- 
tions and obtain their degrees. 

M. Fallieres, though in his early years ac- 
counted idle, was never regarded as dull. 
When he set his mind to mastering a subject, 
he succeeded, and after completing his studies 
for the bar he spent some time in a law-office 
in Paris, gaining a practical knowledge of law. 
After a time he moved to Nérac where he be- 
gan his professional career. From a rather 
indolent and gaiety-loving youth he soon de- 
veloped into a hard student and one of the 
most brilliant speakers at the bar. 

It was natural, perhaps, that one so gifted 
with the power of oratory should drift into 
politics, and for thirty years the new president 
of France has been a prominent figure in polit- 
ical life. He has been, it is said, minister of 
France oftener than any other living man, and 
although always a consistent Republican, he 
has avoided creating the antagonisms of his 
less tactful associates. Even during the bitter 
controversy between the clergy and the State, 
though he steadfastly resisted the claims of the 
Church, he escaped the condemnation which 
was meted out to M. Combes and other leaders 
of the opposition. During his parliamentary 
career he has been thrice Minister of the In- 
terior; on two occasions he was Minister of 
Justice; twice also he was Minister of Public 
Instruction; and once he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Thus between 1880 and 
1899 he was eight times a member of the cab- 
inet. Since 1899 he has been President of the 
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Senate, taking Loubet’s seat when the latter 
was called to the Elysée. 


His Simple Life 96 a Love For The 
oil. 


He is a man of simple tastes and possessed 
of a passionate love for the soil. Loupillon, 
his chateau near Mézin, is extremely plain in 
interior and exterior. His library betrays the 
owner’s tastes, and here are found the works 
of Diderot, Montaigne, Thiers, Guizot, Mich- 
elet, Balzac, Hugo and Louis Blanc. Among 
the few pictures that adorn the home is the 
Hugo of Puvis de Chavannes engraved by 
Waltner. 

It is not, however, in the chateau that ac- 
cording to all local accounts the statesmen 
finds his chief pleasure, but amid his extensive 
and beautiful vineyards which for twenty years 
have been the subject of loving personal 
care and direction whenever M. Fallieres 
could enjoy a vacation. These vineyards 
were started a score of years ago by the states- 
man, after the phylloxera had devastated the 
region, destroying the vines almost as com- 
pletely as the great frosts in the nineties de- 
stroyed the extensive orange-groves of north- 
ern Florida. He personally selected the vines, 
grafts and fertilizers and superintended the 
planting and cultivation. His friends and 
neighbors shook their heads at the unwisdom 
of the great statesman in putting all his eggs 
in a single basket, but M. Fallieres only smiled. 
He loved the soil, he loved the smile of nature, 
and best of all he loved his vines. The frag- 
rance of their bloom, the beauty of their ripen- 
ing fruit, their almost human response to tend- 
er and loving care, the luxuriance of growth 


MUNICIPAL AND SOCIAL 


Municipal Lighting In Edinburgh. 

HE RECENT report of United States 

Consul Fleming of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, on municipal lighting in that city, affords 
another example of the excellent results that 
follow municipal-ownership. In 1896 the 
electric lights were in the hands of a private 
company which charged the citizens 12 cents 
per unit for lights and 7 cents per unit for 
power, and the city paid $97.33 per arc-light. 
Under municipal-ownership the citizens ob- 
tain their light at 7 cents per unit and power 
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and wealth of fruitage made them very dear 
to him. His vineyards, once his fad and 
hobby, long since became his chief source of 
revenue, as in good years they yield him as 
much as a thousand barrels of wine; in poor 
years he has a yield of from five to six hundred 


barrels. 


His Ideals in Regard to The Duties and 
Responsibilities of a Statesman 
and a Citizen of France. 


It is well for M. Fallieres that he has some- 
thing that yields him a good revenue, else with 
his ideals of the duties of a statesman he would 
find himself poor indeed, for, as M. Jules 
Huret in the course of a charming sketch of 
the new President in Le Figaro observes: “It 
is his theory that whatever he receives from 
the State he must repay to the State. He lives 
up to this principle consistently.” 

Thirty years in continual service of his 
country in positions of grave importance, and 
during all this time he has spent the money 
received from the State for the State or for the 
benefit of the unfortunate and needy ones 
among his countrymen. Such is the honor- 
able record of the new President. 

Among his friends and neighbors in his 
southern home he is idolized because of his 
hospitality, his genuine friendship, his unfail- 
ing generosity, and his simplicity of life. 

Since the hour when he awakened to the 
duties and responsibilities involved in the 
citizenship of a free state and the obligations 
imposed by responsible public trusts, he has 
striven to honor himself by honoring the great 
republic, which has in turn exalted him to the 
highest position in the gift of a free people. 


ADVANCE IN ENGLAND. 


is furnished at 2} cents per unit. This, as 
will be noted, is but little over one-half the 
amount paid for lighting and less than one- 
half that paid for power under private-own- 
ership; while the city gets its lights for $53.53 
per arc-light, or $43.80 less than it paid under 
private-ownership. 

But this is only part of the good record made 
by municipal-ownership; for according to the 
report of our consul, last year the net revenue 
was $578,867. “The counter-charges and 
other figures for the same period were costs, 
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excluding interest and sinking-fund payments, 
$235,886; interest on capital expenditure, 
$104,079.” The sinking-fund was $136,018. 
The net profit was $102,884. Of this $83,192 
was placed as a reserve fund. 

The result in Edinburgh is typical. Only 
the enormous corruption funds employed by 
the public-service corporations, directly and 
indirectly, in influencing bosses and controlled 
machines, in influencing the people’s misrep- 
resentatives in government, and in subsidizing 
public opinion-forming agencies, prevent the 
American people from demanding and en- 
joving the benefits of municipal-ownership. 


Municipal Street-Railway Profits In 
Manchester, England. 


Tue Municipal Journal, in commenting on 
the result of the street-railway service of Man- 
chester, England, which is owned and operated 
by the municipality, says that “there is, after 
allowing for interest and depreciation, an 
actual profit of $675,000, which in the case of a 
private company could be distributed amongst 
the shareholders.” Yet this, as the Journal 
points out, does not represent all the benefits 
the people derive from the service in the hands 
of the city, for it observes that “the Corpora- 
tion has made concessions to the men in uni- 
form, holidays, and shorter hours, at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000 a year,” while its con- 
cessions to the traveling public, in reduction of 
fares, etc., amount annually to another $250,- 
000. 

It is easy to understand why Thomas F. 
Ryan, August Belmont, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and other public-service magnates are anxious 
that the city should not incur “the risk of 
squandering money” by takir.g over the fran- 
chises and operating the servide for the benefit 
of the public, and it is also easy to understand 
why the corrupt political bosses are opposed 
to public-ownership. The corrupt public- 
service companies keep the bosses in power 
and corrupt the whole service. Without the 
tremendous backing of the public-service cor- 
porations, the bosses would be as Samson 
shorn of his locks and they are fully aware of 
this fact. Happily the public, in spite of the 
controlled editors and educators, is every- 
where coming to see that private-ownership 
of public utilities is a double curse. It results 
in the most shameful spoliation of the people 
and the corruption of their servants, as well 
as of the public opinion-forming agencies. It 
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robs the millions while it degrades manhood 
and corrupts public morals. Therefore we 
find everywhere the leagues of spoliation and 
degradation on the defensive; but they must 
follow the insurance grafters, and they will 
follow them. 


A Movement For The Reclamation of 
Submerged Manhood Through Cul- 
tivation of The Land. 


A very interesting and hopeful fact in con- 
nection with many of the great movements 
of our time which are being systematically 
pushed forward and which are palliative 
rather than fundamental in character, because 
they do not strike at the root of unjust con- 
ditions, are the splendid labors of men like 
the late Dr. Barnardo, through whose work 
numbers of homes have been opened in the 
congested centers of England for homelesss 
waifs who are educated and later are placed 
in good positions throughout the world, and 
the earnest efforts of the Salvation Army to 
place out-of-works, who are starving because 
they can find no employment, on the land 
under conditions which will enable them not 
only to earn a good livelihood but in time to 
secure homes for themselves. 

This movement has recently been stimu- 
lated by the gift of half a million dollars by 
Mr. George Herring, a wealthy Englishman, 
to General Booth to be used in placing men 
on five-acre lots, with implements and a loan 
of sufficient funds to give them a chance to 
make another start in life. The money ad- 
vanced is to be paid back to the Salvation 
Army treasury on instalments when the men 
are able to do so. When the sum has been 
paid off the homes will be theirs. The suc- 
cess of such a work will depend, of course, 
largely on the character of the men selected 
for home-building in the country. They 
must have knowledge of farm-life and work 
or be under wise direction. What, it seems to 
us, is needed to complement this admirable 
movement is an extensive agricultural training 
school and experiment station in which men 
and women could be trained in every branch 
of country life, all receiving some special train- 
ing such as dairying, poultry-raising, garden- 
ing, small-fruit culture, the cultivation of or- 
chards, etc. With such schools as these and 
systematic placing of competent persons on 
five-acre lots, with sufficient money advanced 
to enable them to get a start, we believe great 
good would necessarily follow. 
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The experiment is not new. As far back 
as the days of the Grecian statesman, Pisistra- 
tus, a very similar experiment to that being 
put in operation by General Booth was tried. 
Pisistratus on becoming the absolute ruler of 
Athens found the city thronged with beggars, 
and amid so much want and poverty crime 
necessarily flourished. He instituted an in- 
quiry to find out why the men were everywhere 
begging. They told him they could find no 
employment. “Why do you not cultivate the 
stretches of land lying idle around the city ?” 
inquired the ruler. “Because we do not own 
the land and others would drive us off. Be- 
sides, we have no seeds or implements.” 
Pisistratus thereupon condemned the idle 
land for public use, divided it into small par- 
cels and apportioned it to the out-of-works. 
Tools for the proper cultivation of the land 
and sufficient seeds to plant were given to each 
man. Then the ruler promulgated an edict 
making it a crime to beg. The result was that 
the hitherto barren fields around Athens soon 
blossomed in gardens and the Queen City of 
Hellas entered upon a period of prosperity 
that made the time ever after memorable, fre- 
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quently being referred to in subsequent days 
as the Golden Age of Pisistratus. 

It is believed by many who have given the 
movement to create an army of peasant pro- 
prietors such as has made France one of the 
richest nations of the world, that the success of 
the experiment will be so marked that the Eng- 
lish government will erelong give it substantial 
aid and thus hasten the movement to transform 
the flotsam and jetsam of society into the strong 
bone and fiber of a progressive civilized state. 

As we have said, the movement is palliative 
rather than fundamental, but we have reached 
a point where all agitation for fundamental 
social and economic changes such as will re- 
sult in just conditions—in that equality of 
opportunities and of rights that will lead to 
economic independence—should be comple- 
mented by such noble palliative efforts as Dr. 
Barnardo inaugurated and as General Booth 
is carrying forward. ‘These, however, should 
not be advanced as solutions to the great social 
questions confronting civilization, but rather 
as humane efforts to save the drowning ones 
while the vessel is being finished which shall 
bring relief to society as a whole. 


THE AWAKENING OF INDIA. 


How The Indian National Congress Is 
Arousing The Patriotism and Am- 
bition of The Indian People. 


HE long-dormant Orient is awakening 
as nature after the sleeping time of win- 
ter. The sap of new life is rising. For more 
than one people the signs of a renaissance or re- 
birth are daily becoming more and more appar- 
ent. The wonderful florescence of Japanese 
civilization, though by far the most impressive 
manifestation of this awakening of the Orient, 
is by no means the only indication that the 
age and hour approaches when the Far East 
will arise in the strength and glory of a: new 
civilization, ready and competent to contribute 
much to enrich the sum total of man’s spiritual, 
mental and material wealth. 

Next to Japan, nowhere is this awakening 
so marked asin India. In that land of ancient 
civilization movements are in progress and 
yearly gaining increased momentum that will 
shortly work great changes. Recent issues 
of the Indian Review, under the able editor- 
ship of G. A. Natesan, contain some extremely 


interesting and illuminating facts and data 
bearing on the new movements that presage 
this coming renaissance. 

For twenty years there have been held an- 
nually in India national congresses which have 
exerted a steadily increasing power over the 
mind of the nation. Here, year after year, 
the Hindu, the Mussalman, the Parsee and 
the Christian have assembled to discuss com- 
mon grievances and to consider measures for 
the “promotion of common aims and aspira- 
tions.” A high moral idealism has been 
present which was recently admirably summed 
up by the eminent Indian leader, the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale, in these words: 


“Public life must be spiritualized. Love 
of country must so fill the heart that all else 
shall appear as of little moment by its side. 
A fervent patriotism, which rejoices at every 
opportunity of sacrifice for the motherland, 
a dauntless heart, which refuses to be turned 
back from its object by difficulty or danger, 
a deep faith in the purpose of Providence that 
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nothing can shake—equipped with these the 
worker must start on his mission and rever- 
ently seek the joy which comes of spending 
oneself in the service of one’s country.” 


The influence of the Indian congresses has 
been increasingly perceptible during recent 
years. The distinguished Indian writer, Mr. 
G. Subramania Aiyar, late editor of The Hin- 
du, holds that they have created “the feeling 
of national unity” and have greatly promoted 
personal intimacy and friendships among all 
the more earnest workers in all parts of the 
empire. They have, he claims, fostered 
“moderation by direct friendly personal in- 
tercourse, of all possible race, creed or pro- 
vincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our 
country.” More than this, the congress “has 
taught the Indian people the greatest of any 
lesson that a people can learn, the lesson of 
self-respect. It has besides succeeded in 
imparting to our rulers an idea of the full 
moral and intellectual capacity of our race 
whom they no longer recognize as a multitude 
of semi-civilized incoherent atoms, but whom 
they feel they must respect and conciliate. 
The Indian National Congress, finally, is the 
one living emblem and proof of the unity of 
India, and the hope and guarantee of her 
future.” 


The Swadeshi Movement. 


Side by side with the moral idealism, the 
national patriotism and the work of oblitera- 
ting race and religious prejudice, there has 
gone forward another movement which of late 
has made rapid strides. This is called the 
Swadeshi movement. It is an “association 
for the advancement of scientific and indus- 
trial education,” aiming “to promote self- 
reliance and to improve the condition of the 
people.” Its purpose is economic. It seeks 
to better the material condition of the millions, 
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which is at present so deplorable, through 
systematic, rational and practical education 
that shall enable the agricultural and manu- 
facturing population to accomplish the great- 
est possible results for their labors, to excel in 
work along all lines, and to patronize and 
develop home industries and native talent. 

Thus hand in hand there have been going 
on from year to year and steadily gaining in 
momentum and volume, these two distinctive 
movements; one addressing itself to the spir- 
itual, intellectual and idealistic side of life, to 
patriotism and the long-stifled aspirations of 
the people; the other to their economic well- 
being and advancement. 

The great victories of Japan and her in- 
dustrial and commercial advance are naturally 
stimulating the awakening activities of the 
Indian people. Great changes are on the way, 
and if England under the wisdom of truly 
broad and just statesmanship—such states- 
manship as we believe will be displayed by 
Mr. Morley—shall meet the reasonable de- 
mands of the advanced representatives of the 
nation in a broad, just and enlightened spirit; 
if England will patiently and sympathetically 
give her ear to the grievance of the Indian and 
generously aid in furthering the rightful de- 
mands of the people, that India should be 
more fully represented in the nation’s affairs, 
for moral education to be given to the young, 
and for a liberal policy that shall hearten and 
stimulate the people in their industrial efforts 
and their higher aspirations,—we say, if Eng- 
land has the wisdom to manifest this spirit, 
the awakening of India will be attended by 
peace and mutual gain. If, on the other hand, 
she persists in a narrow, selfish policy and re- 
mains indifferent to the cry of the ablest rep- 
resentatives of the Oriental people, there will 
be serious trouble in store for great Britain; 
for, we repeat, India is awakening, politically, 
industrially, morally and mentally. 
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A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 


The Single-Tax For Centuries In Practi- 
cal Operation, and Its Result. 

N HIS large and important work entitled 

Great Japan, Mr. Alfred Stead treats 

many interesting and successful examples of 

Socialism, using the term in its broad significa- 

tion, that have long been in practical operation 


in Japan. In one division of the Japanese em- 
pire, as will be seen by the following statement, 
the Single-Tax has been in operation for cen- 
turies. Here the community, instead of tax- 
ing land values and leaving the land undis- 
turbed, as advocated by Henry George, levies 
all the tax on the land, but every eleven, thir- 
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teen or seventeen years the land is impartially 
apportioned among the people. Mr. Stead 
in speaking of this subject observes: 


“There are even at the present moment in 
existence several socialistic communities within 
the empire. These are recognized and are 
not interfered with. So interesting are these 
communities that a somewhat detailed account 
of the conditions there is of value to give 
guidance and instruction to those anxious for 
the age of practical socialism.” 


And in giving a description of the special 
community to which we have referred above, 
our author quotes a detailed account as given 
by Mr. Katayama, the leading socialist writer 
of Japan: 


“We can show a most convincing proof of 
socialism fully and actually in force for cen- 
turies in a land once a kingdom and now one 
of the prefectures of our empire. This pre- 
fecture is Okinawa, formerly the kingdom of 
Riukiu. Riukiu comprises thirty-six islands, 
with 170 square miles and 170,000 people. 
Here in these islands we have a complete and 
well-developed socialism that has had long 
practice. The peace-loving islanders have 
been living under the system of socialism un- 
disturbed for several centuries. They have 
their own land system; one that may surprise 
the world in this age of competition and greed. 
It has been a long and time-honored institution 
with these people that every eleventh year, in 
some cases thirteenth or seventeenth year, the 
whole land is divided equally into as many as 
there are able-bodied persons in the commu- 
nity. During this term each is obliged to pay 
nothing but a tax imposed upon him for the 
section of land allotted to him. Besides these 
allotments the community owns a large tract 
of land as common land, where they plant 
banana trees. These plants are cultivated 
and preserved carefully to feed all the people 


THE ELECTION IN 


The Signal Victory of Premier Seddon’s 
Party. 

HE PEOPLE of New Zealand have 

endorsed the administration of Prime 

Minister Seddon in no uncertain voice. In 

the recent elections the Government won an 
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on them in time of famine. Thus these 
islanders are assured of their means of sub- 
sistence as long as they are willing to cultivate 
their allotted piece of land. ‘The taxes on the 
land are very light, and they are secure of 
attacks from greedy capitalists or landlords. 
There is no landlord in the whole of the islands. 
No one owns the land, but every one is entitled 
to get an allotment and live on the fruits of his 
own labor. There is no anxiety for him to 
increase his portion by acquirement or by in- 
trigue or by purchase, as is so common a fact 
and a miserable burden in the so-called civil- 
ized communities. They do not own land, 
therefore they cannot mortgage or sell the 
land which they cultivate, but they are fully 
assured of possessing the results of their own 
labor. Thus every one owns his own income, 
which is the result of his own work. Private 
property is not in the land, but in the income 
from the land; there is no rent because there 
is no landlord, and there is no capitalist who 
may squeeze and exploit the poor, because 
there are no poor in the whole community. 
Every one can live by his own labor because 
he owns a piece of land to cultivate so long as 
he is a member of the community. ‘They have 
not lost individuality or independence, but 
maintain fully their own personality. The 
very absence of poor in the whole island is the 
strongest argument in favor of socialism. 
There are no poor there, and at the same time 
there are no rich, because private monopoly 
consists of income only. It is said that the 
richest in the island is no wealthier than 200,- 
000 yen (£20,000). In spite of some attempts 
to encroach upon their institutions, so far the 
people have been able to maintain the land 
system. ‘They are opposed to change, lest 
the happiest and best form of socialism should 
be done away with within a few years. But 
be this as it may, it is the undeniable fact that 
there has existed for centuries the workability 
of socialism.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


overwhelming victory, electing more than two 
to one over the combined opposition. 

No nation on the face of the earth, with the 
possible exception of Switzerland, has made 
so splendid an advance along the pathway of 
progressive democratic government as has 
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New Zealand. We say with the possible ex- 
ception of Switzerland, because while New 
Zealand has rapidly advanced along almost 
every line in seeking to make a government 
based on justice and in which every citizen 
shall be aided to be strong, independent, self- 
sustaining, prosperous and happy, and though 
she has striven as has no other nation to es- 
tablish conditions under which economic in- 
dependence should complement political in- 
dependence, she has been slow to bulwark 
herself against the peril of reactionary influ- 
ences by establishing methods in government 
that would guarantee the preservation of de- 
mocracy or a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, in spite of auto- 
cratic and reactionary or class influences, 
should such influences gain control in govern- 
ment. 

The great evils under which the American 
people are suffering to-day from monopoly and 
trust oppression or the despotism of privileged 
interests and acquired wealth, were rendered 
possible only because the American people 
had failed to adopt democratic methods to 
meet changed conditions. The people had 
not safeguarded themselves against the cun- 
ning of interested parties and the power of cor- 
rupt wealth operating through unscrupulous 
leaders or bosses by means of money-controlled 
political machines. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
CHURCH 


The Movement For Church Union In 
Canada. 
EADING Protestant denominations are 
taking the lead in what may and, con- 
sidering the fact that the master-note of the 
incoming age is union or codperation, doubt- 
iess will become a great civilization-wide 
movement for the union of Protestant Christ- 
endom, or that part of the Protestant world 
that holds to the Trinitarian tenets. 

A little more than a year ago one hundred 
and fifty leading representatives of the Meth- 
odist, the Presbyterian and the Congregational 
churches of Canada met at Toronto to take 
steps looking toward organic union. Com- 
mittees were appointed and the agitation for 
union was carried on by those who felt that 
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Now in this respect, so vital to democracy, 
so fundamental to free government, Switzer- 
land leads the world. Through the popular 
initiative, referendum and right of recall, and 
through proportional representation, she has 
provided a simple, direct and thoroughly prac- 
tical or workable method by which not only 
is democratic government preserved and ren- 
dered effective, but whereby minority parties 
and principles can be properly represented in 
government. 

In New Zealand we grant that the govern- 
ment has steadily advanced measures for the 
development, happiness and prosperity of all 
the people, but until New Zealand adopts the 
initiative and referendum the commonwealth 
will not be safe; for in any hour of stress, 
when some great but fleeting peril or issue 
arises which completely absorbs the thoughts 
of men, such as the danger of war from with- 
out, reactionary influences or influences sus- 
ceptible to the lure of wealth or class desire, 
may gain a firm hold and steadily advance, 
as has privileged wealth in America since the 
period of our Civil war. We hope and trust 
that the government of New Zealand will 
at an early date place the commonwealth 
distinctly in the lead of all free peoples in 
all fundamental ways by the adoption of 
Direct-Legislation and proportional represen- 
tation. 


RECENT STEP TOWARD 
UNITY. 


the hour had arrived for the various leading 
religious bodies to unite in aggressive work. 
In December of last year the committee met 
and perfected a plan of union which is to be 
submitted to the fellowships, and if accepted 
will result in the union of these denominations 
under a name which will probably be the 
United Church of Canada. 

If, as the friends of this union confidently 
expect, the work is crowned with success, it 
will, we believe, prove the initial step in a 
movement that will grow rapidly in popularity 
and which may ultimately result in one of 
those great religious revivals such as in various 
periods have swept with compelling power 
over all nations where great religions have 


become firmly rooted. 
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The Heroes of Defeat. By William Jackson 
Armstrong. Pp. 600. Half-morocco, gilt 
top, price, $3.50. Cloth, $3.00. Cincin- 
nati: The Robert Clarke Company. 


I. 


HE APPEARANCE of Mr. Armstrong’s 
brilliant and authoritative work, The 
Heroes of Defeat, is one of the most important 
literary events of recent years in the New 
World. It not only enriches our literature 
with a work unique in character and able and 
authoritative in content-matter, but the fact 
that a leading publishing house should under- 
take so expensive a work as this, and the fur- 
ther fact that orders for the greater part of the 
first edition were received before the book was 
issued from the press, together with the high 
and unstinted praise that has been accorded 
the volume from scores of the most profoundly 
thoughtful citizens, afford another strong in- 
dication of the awakening of the people from 
the Stygian slumber into which the gold mania 
has lulled them during recent decades. 

In the early days of our Republic, as in all 
times of moral awakening and permanent 
growth, a high and inspiring idealism domi- 
nated the imagination of the people. A noble 
cause and the lofty heroism displayed by its 
representatives were sufficient to attract and 
hold the interest of the general reader. The 
element of success was not essential to public 
interest. It was enough to know that the 
highest aspirations and ideals dominated the 
leaders and that they acted up to the lofty de- 
mands of their causes for the subject to hold 
the interest, thrill the pulses and inspire the 
reader with a desire to imitate those who sank 
all thought of self for the higher interests of 
society or civilization. 

With the rapid aggregation of wealth, the 
formation of great corporations and the rise 
of the utilitarian spirit, subtly but progressively 
came a striking change in the mental attitude 
of the American. The utilitarian spirit, like 
man’s passions and appetites, like wealth itself 
and many other potential blessings, is benefi- 
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cent and a source of advancement if made 
subordinate to idealism; but when once it 
became a dominating influence and with it 
came the passion to acquire gold and the power 
and position which gold could give, we find a 
sordid materialism rapidly taking the place 
of the moral idealism that made the early his- 
tory of our land one of the most inspiring pages 
in the annals of mankind. Egoism, often 
gross and sordid, usurped the throne of altru- 
ism, and with the triumph of commercialism 
over moral idealism in our business and polit- 
ical worlds, the great god Success became a 
fetich, and not only this, but a most degrading 
fetich, for the success measured by the new 
materialistic standard is dependent on the 
acquisition of gold and on the attainment of 
places of power without regard to the methods 
by which the ends were obtained. 

Now no nation, society or civilization can 
persist or become perennially youthful and 
powerful if it is not fed from the springs of 
moral idealism or spiritual life. Materialism, 
whenever made the dominant note in the life 
of a nation, invariably exhibits, first, a splendid 
exterior and the florescence of physical power 
and brute force, all of which are mistaken by 
the shallow and ignorant as signs of real 
strength and growth, but which are in reality 
the autumn splendor that announces death 
at the source of vitality. Only by a return to 
the old paths, by the opening again of the 
springs of spiritual life and moral enthusiasm, 
can the rejuvenation of a nation thus affected 
be rendered possible. Nothing has been more 
painfully apparent during recent years than 
the inability to rouse the moral idealism or to 
stimulate broad, just and fundamental think- 
ing among the masses of our people. The 
question, Will it pay? has taken the place of 
the demand, Is it right? And by payment is 
meant, Will it result in the acquisition of ma- 
terial wealth, power or the immediate personal 
success of the individual? The history of 
earth’s noblest children who failed to achieve 
victories during their lives, though oftentimes 
they laid the foundation for a higher civiliza- 
tion, have held little interest for the masses. 
The fact that before and since the time of 
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Christ the moral leaders who have effected 
the noblest victories for the race have as a rule 
apparently failed in their day and generation, 
has been ignored by our people under the spell 
of sordid commercial materialism. 

Happily there are now everywhere evidences 
of a change—-signs that the soul of the nation 
is awakening; that moral values are again to 
count in national life; that the genius of de- 
mocracy and progress, companioned by ideal- 
ism, is again to assert itself in so compelling a 
way that the materialism of the market, the 
reaction that has set in to reénslave the chil- 
dren of the democratic revolution, and the 
death-dealing spirit of imperialism and mili- 
tarism shall again give place to justice, free- 
dom and that spirituality that is the oxygen 
of national life. The favorable reception of 
The Heroes of Defeat is one of many striking 
evidences of the return of sanity and moral 
health to the heart of the nation. 


II. 


The author of The Heroes of Defeat is pecu- 
liarly fitted to handle his subject. He has 
ever been a stalwart champion of the oppressed 
and the down-trodden. He possesses that 
large measure of humanity or the heart quality 
that is essential to the adequate treatment of 


such themes as he has essayed. In early 
youth, after his common-school education, 
Mr. Armstrong went to Antioch College and 
was there at the time when Horace Mann was 


the master-spirit. The sensitive youth was 
strongly attracted to the great educator. 
From him he caught that moral contagion, that 
passion to make men wiser, better and happier, 
that was so marked a characteristic of Horace 
Mann, and this enthusiasm has never left him. 

During the Civil war, Mr. Armstrong be- 
came one of the many brilliant press corre- 
spondents. Possessing the idealism and im- 
agination of a true poet, he was able to portray 
what he witnessed so vividly as to bring before 
the reader’s mind the scenes as he had beheld 
them. This rare power, together with his 
fine command of English and the elevation 
of thought that is a marked feature of all his 
work, easily explains his popularity as a news- 
paper correspondent. During the war he 
met and won the confidence of a number of 
our leading statesmen and generals, and dur- 
ing General Grant’s administration he was 
entrusted with the responsible position of in- 
spector-general of the consulates of Europe. 
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He performed his work in an eminently satis- 
factory manner and was also enabled to gain 
through his extended journeyings a liberal 
supplementary education, for from youth he 
had been a deep student of history and class- 
ical literature. Here he was brought face to 
face with the world of which he had long 
studied and dreamed, and he improved the 
opportunity to the best possible advantage, 
visiting the various scenes made memorable 
in the brave struggles of the great Old World 
heroes of defeat whom he describes in the 
present work and otherwise familiarizing 
himself with places and subjects of historic 
and literary interest in Europe, Africa and 
Western Asia. 

While in Europe he also closely observed 
social conditions and noted how despotism, 
ignorance and superstition in their manifold 
manifestations enslaved and made craven the 
masses of men. On his return he delivered a 
brilliant, powerful and illuminating lecture 
entitled “Siberia and the Nihilists.” This 
brought forth a defence of Russia by George 
Kennan, who later, to substantiate the truth 
of his assertions, made his personal investiga- 
tions which led to his powerful exposure of 
Russia’s cruelty and despotism. Mr. Ken- 
nan’s investigations more than substantiated 
the truth of all he had questioned when uttered 
by Mr. Armstrong. 

For many years our author has been one 
of the most eloquent, interesting and informing 
lecturers on the American platform. After 
we founded Tue Arena he became one of our 
valued contributors during the stirring years 
of the early nineties. All of his work is mark- 
ed by a thorough scholarship, the enlightened 
feeling of the true democrat and humanitarian, 
the rich imagination of the poet and the in- 
tellectual daring of the prophet who places 
truth and justice above all other considera- 
tions. 


Ill. 


In The Heroes of Defeat the author has 
given us a series of magnificent pen-pictures 
of great men who have for the most part been 
ignored by historians and biographers because 
the causes for which they fought were doomed 
to defeat. Six typical heroes of defeat who 
have led forlorn hopes and who fell at duty’s 
post with their armor on are here described 
with all the vivid and picturesque power of a 
Froude, a Macaulay ora Hugo. To the read- 
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er the title of this volume will suggest an army 
of earth’s chosen souls who in the opinion of 
their contemporaries failed ignominiously. 
Socrates, Jesus and Epictetus all, in the eyes 
of the powerful ones of their ages, were fail- 
ures; yet they have exerted an ever-increasing 
influence over humanity, while the rulers, the 
rich and the honored who imagined that they 
were winning immortality and who would 
have scorned to notice these heroes, have long 
since been forgotten, save where their infamy 
has won for them an evil fame. 

There is another army of heroes of defeat 
whose labors seem to have been in vain, be- 
cause they not only went down before the ir- 
resistible forces opposed to them, but the 
causes for which they struggled were appar- 
ently lost. Here again, however, we err if we 
regard such heroes as failures. They ever 
live in the legends, traditions and poetry of 
the land for which they strove and are an 
eternal fountain of inspiration leading the 
children of all after-generations in all civilized 
lands to nobler aspirations and higher en- 
deavors. 

In the volume we are considering Mr. Arm- 
strong has selected lofty characters which are 
for the most part little known to the general 
reader or those who have received scant jus- 


tice at the hands of contemporaneous writers. 
The volume opens with a study of the life of 
Schamyl, the soldier-priest and hero of the 


Caucasus. Seldom have the grandeur and 
picturesqueness of the Caucasus been so viv- 
idly pictured as in the graphic passages in 
which our author takes us into the mountain 
fastnesses of this ancient historic domain be- 
tween Europe and Asia and paints in glowing 
colors the natural splendor of the theater upon 
which the hero-priest, who seemed to bear a 
charmed life, long held the mighty armies of 
Russia in check. The story of Schamyl is 
intensely interesting and highly dramatic. It 
is the record of a marvelous man under the 
compulsion of a love for liberty and his native 
land and of a religious faith that amounted to 
fanaticism. 

The next subject which engages the atten- 
tion of our author is Abdel Kader, the Sultan 
of Algeria, whose struggles against the French 
form one of the most striking and dramatic 
passages in the history of the heroes of defeat. 
Here again is a rich historic background, for 
the theater of this struggle ““was the Libya of 
remote antiquity, the Numidia and Carthage 
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of the conquering Roman. The whole land 
is redolent with tremendous and stirring mem- 
ories. The rage of human passions has swept 
over it through a dozen historic periods like 
a desolating tempest. For three centuries 
preceding the Christian era, it witnessed the 
transcendent victories of Roman arms and 
the saddest misadventures of Rome’s defeated 
enemies; the most brilliant characters of an- 
tiquity serving as actors in these unsurpassed 
dramas. During five hundred years it was 
the supply province to Roman hunger and the 
training ground of Roman legions. Over its 
surface, as over Italy itself, rose Rome’s mag- 
nificent monuments and cities.” 

The story of Abdel Kader is, if possible, 
more interesting than that of the hero-priest 
of the Caucasus; but both these thrilling tales 
of dauntless heroism pale before the story of 
the achievements of Scanderbeg, the Albanian 
hero, who for a quarter of a century held the 
might of the Ottoman Empire at bay, even at 
the time when the Turks were the terror of all 
Europe. This wonderful man, with a small 
army of from eight to twenty thousand men, 
successfully repelled fifteen invasions conduct- 
ed by the greatest generals of the Ottoman 
Empire and with the picked soldiers at their 
command—armies that sometimes numbered 
over one hundred thousand men. 

The fourth sketch is devoted to the consid- 
eration of Tecumseh, the great Shawanoe 
chief and hero of the forests of North America. 
In the opening pages of this sketch we find the 
most just and discriminating description of 
the Indian with which we are acquainted. 
With the broad vision of a true philosophical 
student of men, nations and history, he char- 
acterizes the Red Man in general and the great 
warrior chief in particular in a manner that 
leaves little to be desired. This sketch, which 
occupies over 120 pages, would alone make 
this work a notable contribution to literature. 

Vercingetorix is the next subject considered, 
and it is perhaps enough to say that Mr. Arm- 
strong’s treatment is much fuller and more 
authoritative while quite as brilliant as that 
of Froude and other writers who have attempt- 
ed to portray this great hero of the Gauls who 
went down before the might of the Roman 
legions. 

For many readers the most interesting chap- 
ter in the volume will be the closing sketch, 
which is devoted to Kosciusezko, the great 
hero of Polish freedom. Here is an extremely 
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valuable pen-picture of the history of Poland, 
showing the internal causes that rendered the 
rape of this nation by the three international 
robbers possible. In this paper, with the 
brilliancy of a Macaulay and with far greater 
regard for historical proportions and accuracy 
than frequently marked the writings of the 
great English biographer and essayist, Mr. 
Armstrong marshalls facts that heretofore 
would have required the searching on the 
reader’s part through many volumes, and we 
are clearly shown why Poland fell; how the 
internal evils, the social injustice, the ignor- 
ance and slavery of the masses, which after 
the entrance of the Jesuits were complemented 
by religious persecution, rendered the state 
hopelessly weak when assailed by the three 
conspirators,—Catharine the Corrupt of Rus- 
sia, Frederick, called the Great, of Prussia, 
and Maria Theresa, who wished to be called 
the Pious, of Austria. After the first parti- 
tion, the nobles who dwelt in the territory that 
remained to the nation suddenly awakened 
to a realization of the higher demands which 
liberty, justice and civilization imposed upon 
them. A revolution, in many respects un- 
paralleled in history, followed which resulted 
in the founding of a free government, the es- 
tablishment of which was made the excuse on 
the part of the spoilers for a second rape of 
Poland, and in time the whole nation passed 
under the dominion of the three international 
robbers. Kosciusezko’s whole life and splen- 
did achievements are here given with the rich 
imaginative power that is so marked a charac- 
teristic of Mr. Armstrong’s work and with the 
breadth of vision and wide knowledge of the 
philosophical historian, united with the glow- 
ing power of the moral enthusiast who wor- 
ships with his face toward the mountains on 
which the light of justice ever shines. 

The volume is one that should find a place 
in the homes of all thoughtful men who are 
building libraries where the contents of the 
volumes are of first consideration. It is a 
real acquisition to our literature, a work of per- 
manent value. 


In and Out of the Old Missions of Calijornia. 
An Historical and Pictorial Account of the 
Franciscan Missions. By George Wharton 
James. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 392. 
Price, $3.00 net. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 
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FEW WRITERS possess in so eminent a degree 
as does Mr. James the rare power of investing 
a somewhat dry and statistical subject with 
the charm of romance. The Indians of the 
Painted Desert Region and In and Around the 
Grand Canyon were wonderfully fascinating 
volumes; but in these two instances the sub- 
ject-matter was such as to appeal more strong- 
ly to the general reader than in the case of his 
latest work on the old missions of California. 
Yet such is Mr. James’ skill in presenting facts 
that the interest increases with each succeed- 
ing chapter. 

In and Out of the Old Missions is an ex- 
tremely valuable work on a subject with which 
Eastern readers are little acquainted, although 
all intelligent Americans should be interested 
in the preservation of what still remains to us 
of these ancient landmarks of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The author has given us a clear and 
concise description of the different missions, 
their architecture, interior decorations and 
furnishings, together with an extremely in- 
teresting account of the condition of the In- 
dians at the time of the coming of the Span- 
iards, their condition under the padres after 
the missions had been founded, the changes 
which took place with the secularization of the 
missions, and their condition at the present 
time. 

Mr. James is a firm believer in an original 
art developed along simple, fundamental lines. 
Therefore his remarks on the early mission 
architecture and decoration are of special 
value, inasmuch as he shows clearly that so 
long as the Franciscans relied upon themselves 
and adapted their work to the conditions 
which surrounded them and to the uses for 
which it was intended, they met with brilliant 
success, as in the case of their architectural 
achievements; but when they ceased to be 
original and attempted to copy work which 
they had seen in the Old World, as in the case 
of their mural decorations, the result was a 
dismal failure from an artistic point-of-view. 
On this point Mr. James says: 


“We cannot to-day determine how the 
Franciscans of the Southwest decorated the 
interiors of their churches. Some of these 
buildings have disappeared entirely; while 
others have been restored or renovated beyond 
all semblance of their original condition. But 
enough are left to give us a satisfactory idea 
of the labors of the fathers and their subject 
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Indians. At the outset, it must be confessed 
that while the fathers understood well the 
principles of architecture and created a natu- 
ral, spontaneous style, meeting all obstacles 
of time and place which presented themselves, 
they showed little skill in matters of interior 
decoration, possessing neither originality in 
design, the taste which would have enabled 
them to become good copyists, nor yet the 
slighest appreciation of color-harmony. In 
making this criticism, I do not overlook the 
difficulties in the way of the missionaries, or 
the insufficiency of materials at command. 
The priests were as much hampered in this 
work as they were in that of building. But, 
in the one case, they met with brilliant success; 
in the other they failed. The decorations 
have, therefore, a distinctly pathetic quality. 
They show a most earnest endeavor to beau- 
tify what to those who wrought them was the 
very home of God. Here mystically dwelt 
the very body, blood and reality of the Object 
of Worship. Hence the desire to glorify the 
dwelling-place of their God, and their own 
temple. The great distance, in this case, be- 
tween desire and performance is what makes 
the result pathetic. Instead of trusting to 
themselves or reverting to first principles, as 
they did in architecture, the missionaries en- 


deavored to reproduce from memory the orna- 
ments with which they had been familiar in 


their early days in Spain. They remembered 
decorations in Catalonia, Cantabria, Mallorca, 
Burgos, Valencia, and sought to imitate them; 
having neither exactitude nor artistic quali- 
ties to fit them for the task. No amount of 
kindliness can soften this decision. ‘The re- 
sults are to be regretted; for I am satisfied 
that, had the fathers trusted to themselves, 
or sought for simple nature-inspirations, they 
would have given us decorations as admirable 
as their architecture. What I am anxious to 
emphasize in this criticism is the principle in- 
volved. Instead of originating or relying upon 
nature, they copied without intelligence. The 
rude brick, adobe, or rubble work, left in the 
rough, or plastered and whitewashed, would 
have been preferable to their unmeaning 
patches of color. In the one, there would 
have been rugged strength to admire; in the 
other there exists only pretence to condemn.” 


Not the least charming part of the volume 
is the dedication, which I give below as it re- 
veals the broad, kindly, humane spirit toward 
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all living creatures which is a characteristic 
of the man: 
“To Scraggles, 
““My Pet Sparrow and Companion 

“Saint Francis, the founder of the Francis- 
can order, without whom there would probably 
have been no missions in California, regarded 
the birds as his ‘little brothers and sisters.’ 
Just as I began the actual writing of this book 
I picked up in the streets a tiny song sparrow, 
wounded, unable to fly, and that undoubtedly 
had been thrust out of its nest. In a short 
time we became close friends and inseparable 
companions. Hour after hour she sat on my 
foot, or, better still, perched, with head under 
her wing, on my left hand, while I wrote with 
the other. Nothing I did, such as the move- 
ment of books, turning of leaves, etc., made 
her afraid. When I left the room she hopped 
and fluttered along after me. She died just 
as the book was receiving its finishing pages. 
On account of her ragged and unkempt ap- 
pearance I called her Scraggles; and to her, 
a tiny morsel of animation, but who had a 
keen appreciation and reciprocation of a large 
affection, I dedicate this book.” 

Amy C. Ricu. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden. By E. P. 

Powell. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 322. 

Price, $1.50 net. New York: McClure, 

Phillips & Company. 


Tus work, which is a companion to Mr. 
Powell’s The Country Home, reviewed in THE 
Arena last year, is, like his former work, the 
best volume of the character that has appeared. 
We have refrained from noticing this treatise 
earlier because we desired to call the attention 
of our readers to the book at a time when they 
would be most interested in a treatise on the 
orchard and fruit garden, as it is a work that 
is so exceptionally valuable that we desire to 
see it given the widest possible circulation. 
For the shut-ins of our great cities it will, of 
course, hold far less interest than for the more 
favored ones who have room for plants and 
trees; yet so fascinating is our author’s treat- 
ment of his subject that the book will hold a 
charm for all lovers of the good and the beau- 
tiful, and it will tend to stimulate that normal 
hunger of man, the land animal, for the wealth 
of nature that awaits her loving and diligent 
children who cultivate the soil. We are of 
those who believe that every aid possible 
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should be given the dwellers in the cities who 
desire to secure little homes in the country 
where they can have at least a good garden 
and a few fruit trees, and we hail with pleasure 
all books like the present volume which are 
clear and practical treatises so written as to 
stimulate the reader’s desire to flee to the 
country. 

We know of no author of the present day 
who can invest any subject relating to country 
life with such fascination as Mr. Powell. He 
is a genuine lover of the flower, the fruit and 
the vegetable. The earth is dear to him, and 
her beauty and bounty in his hands become a 
poern no less than a practical treatise. 

Mr. Powell has for many years been an 
eminently successful fruit-grower. He was 
educated for the Christian ministry but was 
compelled by ill-health to retire to the country. 
Here he set to work to earn a livelihood by 
farming and fruit-growing in a scientific man- 
ner while making his home beautiful with the 
wealth of nature. He succeeded far beyond 
his own expectations and for many years he 
has been an authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the garden and orchard. 

There are three divisions in the present 
work. The first is concerned with “The Or- 
chard”; the second is devoted to “The Fruit 
Garden”’; and the third is devoted to “Cultu- 
ral Directions.” 

Under the general heading of “The Or- 
chard” Mr. Powell devotes thirteen chapters 
to the apple, the pear, the plum, the cherry, 
the quince, the peach, the apricot, the grape, 
citrous fruits, figs, dates, oranges, pineapples, 
bananas, etc. One chapter is devoted to 
“Undeveloped Fruits,” in which the persim- 
mon, the paw-paw and the mulberry receive 
attention. Another chapter is given to “Nuts 
and Nut Trees.” In this general division the 
fruits are described and their habits, likes and 
dislikes are dwelt upon. The cultivation best 
suited for each, the best varieties and the sec- 
tions where each thrives receive attention. In 
a word, Mr. Powell gives all the practical in- 
formatian the general fruit-grower needs to 
know, and gives it in so clear a manner that 
no one can fail to understand precisely what 
he means. 

In a like manner in Part Second the culti- 
vation of small fruits receives attention. Here 
the currant, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
gooseberry and cranberry receive adequate 
consideration. A chapter is given to “Ne- 
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glected Berries,” such as the blueberry, bar- 
berry, buffalo berry, elderberry, sand cherry, 
etc. 

The last six chapters are devoted to “Cultu- 
ral Directions” and will be of special interest 
to home-builders and farmers. Here such 
subjects as windbreaks, drainage, irrigation, 
pruning, fertilizing, cover-crops, spraying, 
harvesting and marketing, and plant-breeding 
receive careful consideration. 

This book should be possessed by every 
farmer in the Republic and by all persons 
who have land for a few trees and berry bushes. 


A Prince to Order. A Romantic Novel. By 
Charles Stokes Wayne. Cloth. Pp. 318. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The John Lane 
Company. 


Tue HERO of this novel, one Carey Grey by 
name, awakens in a richly furnished but to 
him strange apartment. The last he remem- 
bers he was in New York engrossed in the 
many financial ventures which had made his 
firm a power in Wall street. Now, however, 
when attempting to rise, he is overcome with 
vertigo, and for some time is compelled to re- 
main in bed. At length he manages to get to 
the window where he discovers that instead of 
being in his bachelor apartments in New York 
he is in a well-known and fashionable part of 
Paris, and instead of the season being winter as 
it was when he last remembers anything, it is 
now high summer. On putting his hand to his 
face he is further startled by finding that he has 
a beard, and in looking into the glass his 
amazement knows no bounds at finding that 
his hair and beard are light blond whereas his 
hair had formerly been dark. 

He goes out into the city and cables his 
mother, his fiancée and his partner that he is 
well and will return on the next boat, giving his 
Paris address. Next, he meets a New York 
acquaintance, who listens somewhat incredul- 
ously to his peculiar tale of mental lapse, after 
which the friend urges him to countermand 
the cable if not too late, as he tells him he left 
New York “under a cloud.” the particulars of 
which he will find by consulting the files of the 
New York Herald in the office of the Paris 
Herald. 

Hastening to the newspaper office he finds 
that he suddenly disappeared in January and 
with him securities vanished which were held 
by the firm and valued at $110,000. On re- 
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turning to his hotel he is addressed as Max 
Arndt by an obsequious servant who tells him 
that his uncle, Herr Schlippenbach, is dying 
and very anxious to see him. Mystified he 
enters the chamber of death where the old 
man, who is almost at his end, tells him the key 
will unlock the box and the proofs are there 
that the throne is his and to take it. 

Later, it develops that, through the conniv- 
ance of his man-servant in New York, Grey’s 
coffee had been drugged and old Schlippen- 
bach had hypnotized him so completely that he 
had entirely lost his own identity. While drug- 
ged, his hair had been rendered blond. His 
mind was impressed with the idea that he was 
the old gentleman’s nephew and a German of 
rank. By keeping him drugged and hypnotiz- 
ed his old identity was completely submerged, 
and he lived the life of an automaton, the 
creature of his alleged uncle. It was the pur- 
pose of the uncle to bring him to the throne of a 
petty German state, but now the old man was 
dead and Grey was himself. At the time of 
his awakening his fiancée and her father were 
in Paris and to them Grey’s friend who had 
discovered him tells the strange story. 

From this point there is no end of complica- 
tions and exciting episodes. A bright Irish- 
man, a friend of Grey, becomes his good angel, 
and in the end all turns out happily. 

To fiction readers, who do not care for the 
element of probability, and to whom artificial- 
ity is not objectionable, this book will be en- 
joyable, as it is bright and full of action and 
excitement if one can become deeply interested 
in a story that is wanting in the important ele- 
ment of probability. 


The Enchanted Woods And Other Essays on 


the Genius of Places. By Vernon Lee. 
Cloth. Pp. 322. Price, $1.25 net. New 
York: The John Lane Company. 


Tuis is a delightfully restful book, con- 
taining over thirty chapters, largely descriptive 
but possessing as its chief distinguishing char- 
acteristics the idealistic musings of a finely 
attuned poetic nature who sees and feels the 
mystic vision and witching spell only given to 
men and women of imagination as they tread 
the aisles of the temples of Nature or linger in 
earth’s historic haunts. Many of these chap- 
ters have to do with famous forests of Europe, 
or are concerned with points of interest in 
and around famous cities rich in history and 
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legendary interest, and it is needless to say that 
such themes in the hands of an idealistic 
dreamer are rich in that subtile charm that 
soothes the tired brain and gives rest to the 
overworked nervous system much as does the 
lullaby of the forest or field-fragrant breeze 
of spring. The sordid mind. concerned only 
in the material things of life and eager for 
exciting pastimes when free from the stress 
and strain of daily business, will perhaps 
find little interest or charm in these pages, 
though for such a one, as for few others, they 
would prove a veritable boon had he the eye to 
see and the soul to appreciate, yielding possibly 
the rest so insistently demanded by the higher 
nature of man, and perchance they might un- 
lock some closed doors in the chambers of the 
soul, so that he might catch, ere it is too late, 
glimpses of the realities of true life—the great 
and glorious things that only the poet and 
idealist feels and enjoys. 


The Long Day. The true story of a New 
York working girl as told by herself. 
Cloth. Pp. 303. Price, $1.20 net. Post- 
age, 13 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 


Tuis is an extremely valuable contribution 
to the social literature of the day, because it 
presents a vivid pen-picture of the life of the 
working girls in the factories, the sweat-shops 
and laundries of our great cities—the life of 
hundreds of thousands of girls in America to- 
day who are for the most part comparatively 
ignorant but who are battling for a livelihood, 
many of them fighting with finer heroism than 
that shown on the battlefield where the emo- 
tional nature is stimulated and intoxicated by 
excitement amid the encouragement of officers, 
the flying of flags and the stirring strains of 
martial music. 

That multitudes of young girls do go wrong 
amid the trying circumstances of their hard 
life and the absence of wholesome social con- 
ditions in the evenings is not strange. The 
wonder is that so many wear “the white flower 
of a blameless life” through all the hellward 
pressure of environment, associations and the 
multitudinous temptations that lure the young 
and unsophisticated to the gates of perdition. 

The writer of this work possesses the rare 
power of presenting her facts with charming 
simplicity, directness and force, while investing 
them with a peculiar interest born of that dis- 
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criminating realism which tells its story so that 
the reader feels he is following a truthful guide 
and yet one who understands how to impress 
the imagination with the gruesome and hideous 
facts that are the scandal and shame of our so- 
called civilization, without awakening morbid 
sensibilities even in the mind of the most sus- 
ceptible reader. 

This book will do good. It presents a sec- 
tion from the social life of to-day with pathetic 
fidelity which must move many readers to a 
resolute determination to actively assist in 
movements which will render possible con- 
ditions that make for justice, morality and a 
healthful expansion of the best in the lives of 
those who, having enjoyed few opportunities 
for a successful battle against poverty and vice, 
are nevertheless thrown upon their own re- 
sponsibilities and exertions for a livelihood. 
The Storm Signal. By Gustave Frederick 

Mertins. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 425. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Storm Signal is an intensely dramatic 
and exciting story of a negro uprising in the 
South. It is written in a spirited manner and 
all the characters are living, breathing flesh 
and blood creations. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mertins should have chosen to 
make the novel the vehicle for such extremely 
reactionary and undemocratic views in regard 
to the negro as are expressed in almost every 
chapter in the work. So long as the negro 
race is kept in subjection, he holds, so long 
will things go well; but as soon as the negro 
is educated or lifted up in any way from his 
old-time ignorance and degradation, there will 
immediately be friction and inharmony be- 
tween the whites and the blacks, and the white 
race will suffer in consequence while the black 
will in no wise be benefited. ‘The whole doc- 
trine of the book is the doctrine of imperialism 

-of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon and 
his God-given right to conquer and rule over 
all so-called inferior races. The Storm Signal 
is a work that is bound to foment racial hatred 
and to arouse the evil passions of both whites 
and blacks. Its influence cannot be other 
than unfortunate. 

Amy C. Ricx. 
The Queen’s Page. By Cornelia Baker. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price $1.50. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Very enjoyable and at the same time in- 
structive is this story of the adventures of 
Pedro and Petronilla, the twin-children of a 
French father and a Spanish mother, who 
lived in a quaint old castle in the southwestern 
part of France in the days when Francis I. was 
king. The father had died when they were 
quite small and had left his wife and children 
with little but the half-ruined old castle; but 
the beautiful Spaniard had brought the twins 
up very carefully and they were remarkably 
well-educated for the times, being able to read 
and write and to speak both Spanish and 
French. Their beauty and good-breeding 
attracted the attention of a titled French 
woman who wished to take Pedro with her as 
a page to the court of Francis, and as the twins 
could not be separated Petronilla went too. 
At the court they saw many strange and in- 
teresting things and had some exciting ad- 
ventures. 

The book gives a vivid and entertaining 
picture of the manners and customs of the 
period, both among the nobility and the com- 
mon people; the kinds of food eaten, the 
amusements, the methods of traveling and the 
modes of dress. The Queen’s Page.is one of 
the most delightful children’s books of the year. 

Amy C. Rica. 


The Bird-Woman of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. By Katherine Chandler. Iilus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 109. Price, 36 cents 
net. New York: Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 


Tuis is an extremely valuable supplemen- 
tary reader for first and second grades. It 
has been prepared by Katherine Chandler and 
is printed in large type and well illustrated, 
but its chief merit lies in the admirable man- 
ner in which the author has described how the 
famous Indian woman, Sacajawea, guided 
Lewis and Clark over the pathless prairies and 
mountains on their memorable trip to the Pa- 
cific. The tale is told in so interesting a man- 
ner that the children will call for more at the 
end of each chapter, and all the time they will 
be unconsciously learning the facts of one of 
the most interesting and important episodes 
in the story of the American pioneers. 

It is an admirable book for either the home 
or the school and we heartily recommend it to 
parents and teachers. 
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Justin Wingate, Ranchman. 
Whitson. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Company. 
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By John H. 
Cloth. Pp. 312. 
Little, Brown & 


Ir 1s difficult to conceive that the author of 
The Rainbow Chasers has written Justin Win- 
gate, the latter work is so far superior to the 
former in every particular. It is, indeed, one 
of the best stories of the West of recent years, 
strong, virile, spirited; and though it con- 
tains several intensely exciting episodes and 
not a few strongly dramatic situations, it is 
freer from the element of improbability than 
are most novels of this kind, while the pictures 
of the life of the cattlemen and the farmers on 
the Colorado plains and their jealousies and 
bitter struggles for supremacy are vividly re- 
alistic. The author has also succeeded in 
picturing nature in her varied moods, which 
form the background of his drama, in a faith- 
ful and convincing manner; while above and 
beyond all this is the fine, humane and gentle 
spirit that pervades the lives of the lovable 
characters in the romance. The novel repre- 
sents a blending of the romantic with the rea- 
listic and is therefore stimulating to the im- 
agination while sufficiently true to the life and 
the land that is the theater of action to invest 
the story with that seeming reality that is 
necessary to the highest enjoyment on the 
part of the discerning reader. It is a capital 
story of the West and well worth the reading. 


Deerfoot on the Prairies. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Second volume of the New Deerfoot Series. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 366. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

Deerfoot in the Mountains. By Edward S. 
Ellis. Third and last volume of the New 
Deerfoot Series. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
363. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company. 


THESE two stories constitute the second and 
third volumes in the New Deerfoot Series, the 
first volume of which was recently noticed in 
Tue Arena. The books contain the story 
of Deerfoot and his two adventurous boy com- 
panions who journey with the young Indian 
to the far-away Pacific along a trail very simi- 
lar to that traveled by Lewis and Clark at 
about the same period. Each book is com- 
plete in itself. In these volumes the young 
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travelers meet with no end of exciting adven- 
tures and are frequently in the gravest peril, 
but the resourceful young Indian is equal to 
the greatest emergency. The fact that one 
exciting episode follows another in rapid suc- 
cession will greatly enhance the interest of the 
books for the young who are enamored of 
stories of adventures in the wilds. The spec- 


ial value of these tales, apart from their inter- 
est for the young, lies in their portrayal of the 
hardships and perils of the early pioneers who 
blazed the overland pathway to the Pacific. 


The Broadbent Booklets. A Treasury of Love; 
A Russell Lowell Treasury; An Emerson 
Treasury; and A Treasury of Consolation. 
Published in neat pamphlets bound in heavy 
paper stamped in colors. Price, 10 cents 
each. Philadelphia: The Broadbent 
Press. 


Tuese four little booklets, which are pub- 
lished at the nominal price of ten cents each, 
will make beautiful little gifts to friends who 
love the best poetic and ethical thoughts in 
literature. Every year there are tens, if not 
hundreds, of thousands of dollars spent in 
America on Christmas, New Year and Easter 
cards. Some of this money might be wisely 
expended on these little booklets, as they 
would serve as a beautiful little rememberance 
and at the same time would add materially 
to the mental delight and true culture of the 
recipients. 

The selections in An Emerson Treasury are 
particularly fine. Those in A Russell Lowell 
Treasury would please the general reader, but 
we could wish that more of his ethical and re- 
formative verses could have been included. 
A Treasury of Consolation and that containing 
poems of love both evince exceptional dis- 
crimination and wisdom in their selection. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WE HAVE just received A Great Iniquity by 
Count Leo Tolstoi. This is the publication 
in full of the remarkable paper on property 
in land published by Count Tolstoi in the 
London Times in the latter part of last sum- 
mer, and noticed at length in a recent editorial 
in Tue Arena. It is one of the ablest de- 
fences of the philosophy of the late Henry 
George that has appeared. The Public Pub- 
lishing Company have served the cause of 
social reform a real service in publishing this 
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remarkable paper in full and putting it before 
the people in a convenient form, bound in 
heavy paper and carrying a frontispiece of 
Count Tolstoi. (The Public Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Price, 10 cents.) 


Sabbath Laws in the United States. The 
National Reform Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has recently published a com- 
pilation of the Sabbath laws in the various 
states of the Union, compiled by the Rev. R. 
C. Wylie. ‘This work is one of the propaganda 
publications of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, a body of religionists who doubtless with 
good intention are nevertheless, we think, in 
many instances doing much more evil than 
good by their narrow views of religious ques- 
tions—views which are in our judgment far 
more in harmony with the old Mosaic idea of 
the Sabbath than with that of the founder of 
Christianity. 


The Hand is the title of a new cloth-bound 
volume by Lewis D. Burdick, which contains 
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AIN CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Sel- 

dom is it the fortune of readers of periodical litera- 
ture to find so much important information of gen- 
eral interest luminously presented in the confines 
of a m ine essay as are found in the distinctly 
noteworthy paper by Professor Ropert T. Kern, 
AM., wack eopenm in this issue of THe ARENA. 
Professor KERLIN is one of the most brilliant edu- 
cators in the Methodist Church of the South, a 
student of religion, science and philosophy, and a 
professor of literature. He has in his paper mar- 
shalled in a striking manner facts of jal im- 
portance and significance to all students of the men- 
tal and moral movements of the past hundred years. 
In the next number of THe Arena we shall present 
the second and concluding division of this noble 
essay. It treats more ifically of the thought 
of the master-builders in the moral and mental world 
of Anglo-Saxon life and is if possible more interest- 
ing than the present paper. This discussion will 
be one of the most helpful and informi ine 
contributions of the year and we suggest that il our 
readers loan THe ARENA to at least two young peo- 
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a survey of facts, legends and beliefs pertain- 
ing to manual ceremonies, covenants and 
symbols. The work contains sixteen chap- 
ters in which the author considers historically 
the hand as “The Executant of the Brain,” 
“A Symbol of Life,” “A Symbol of Authority,” 
“An Indicator of Fortune,” “Trial by the 
Hand,” “The Hand in Lustration,” “Laying 
on Hands,” “ Lifting the Hand,” “Taking an 
Oath,” “The Social Hand,” “The Healing 
Hand,” “The Hand of Evil,” and other kin- 
dred topics. (Pages, 238. Price, $1.50. The 
Irving Company, Oxford, N. Y.) 


A very valuable little vest-pocket volume 
has just been issued, compiled by Thomas 
H. Russell, Editor-in-Chief of Webster’s Im- 
perial Dictionary, and entitled Faulty Diction; 
or, Errors in the Use of the English Language 
and How to Correct Them. It is a thoroughly 
practical book which should be possessed by 
everyone. (Pages, 150. Bound in embossed 
Russia leather. Price, 50 cents. George W. 
Ogilvie & Company, Chicago, Ill.) 


COMMENTS. 


by the 


ple, who may thus be materially aes 
perusal of Professor KERLIN’s great work. 


Mr. Phillips on the Menace of Plutocracy: No 
single feature of THe ARENA, excepting “The Mir- 
ror of the Present,” seems to be more — with 
our readers than our conversations with leading 
representative thinkers. Last month Epwin 

voiced the demand of present-day de- 
mocracy. This month the brilliant and ular 
novelist, essayist and journalist, Davip Gasmens 
PxILuips, discusses “The Menace of Plutocracy” 
in his clear, incisive manner. In response to an 
oft-expressed wish on the part of our subscribers, 
we preface these conversations with a brief sketch 
and pen-picture of the subject giving the conversa- 
tion. 


Economy: Under this title Mr. Srurvesanr 
Fisa contributes to this number of THe ARENA an 
—_— — attract } me wenn be er oe < _ 

H's high reputation for mn 
cause of tet thet be ee milbonehe eadleoed 
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resident and a vice-president of the National Park 
Bank of New York. It affords another striking 
illustration of the fact that even among those of our 
great financiers who are under the compulsion of 
moral idealism and the old concepts of justice and 
democracy, there is apparent on every hand a grow- 
ing realization of the imminent peril to the people 
and to free government from the uncurbed rapacity 
of privileged wealth under the guidance of arrogant, 
insolent, determined and essentially lawless master- 
minds. Like Mr. Gzorcr Foster Peasopy, whose 
recent outspoken utterances appear in “The Mirror 
of the Present” in this issue of THe Arena, Mr. 
Fish realizes the necessity for action. The reme- 
dies, in so far as our author offers any, are not as 
fundamental in character as, in our opinion is nec- 
essary to meet present conditions or as practical at 
the present stage in the advance of corporate power. 
Yet the frank recognition of dangers and the earn- 
est determination evinced to find remedies for ad- 
mitted wrongs make this paper by Mr. Fis# a sig- 
nificant contribution, apart from its own excellence. 


The Blight of the Trusts: Every American citizen 
ought to read the exceptionally strong and clear 
presentation of the trust evil as illustrated in the 
typical case of the Smelter-Trust, given by the Hon. 

. WarNeER Mitts in this issue of THe ARENA. 
Here in a concrete manner the trust evils are clearl 
marshalled. This paper ought to be used wit 
telling effect in every community. We suggest that 
every subscriber induce ten friends to peruse it. It 
is by the circulation of such literature and the rea- 
soning together with your friends that you can be- 
come a positive factor in furthering better social, 
political and economic conditions. All friends of 
peaceful progress should aid in such educational 
work. 


The March of Direct-Legislation: Our readers 
will be deeply interested in the brief statement of the 
rogress of irect-Legislation given in this issue by 
President Pomeroy of the National Direct-Legisla- 
tion League. This movement more than any other 
— ay effort will preserve to the people the 
lessings of democratic government and cause a 
halt in the efforts of plutocracy to firmly establish, 
under the term imperial republic, a government of 
privileged interests ‘hovel political bosses and 
money-controlled machines, by which the people 
shall continue to be the victims and the bond-slaves 
of monopolies and corporations resting on privilege 
or class laws. ‘There is a steady and increasing 
opposition to Majority-Rule being exerted by privi- 
leged interests and their minions on every hand; 
but the more the people are coming to understand 
the secret of their enslavement ol their inability 
to secure relief from government for admitted evils 
and oppressions from the great law-defying com- 
mercial organizations, the more they are determined 
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to right the wrong by a simple, effective, constitu- 
tional, ful and rational method. Such a 
method is offered by Majority-Rule or Direct-Leg- 


islation. 


President Miller on the Economics of Moses: In 
this issue we publish the concluding part of Presi- 
dent Miuier’s deeply thoughtful paper on “The 
Economics of Moses.” ‘This contribution will be 
followed by a very strong and interesting considera- 
tion from President Miiuer’s pen on “The Eco- 
nomics of Jesus.” It is difficult to understand how 
people who regard the Bible as inspired or a divine 
revelation can be so indifferent as many churchmen 
are to the t fundamental economic truths em- 

hasized by the master law-giver of the children of 
lead and a the Great Nazarene. 


The Heart of the Race Problem: Mr. ARcHIBALD 
GRIMKE’s second paper on “The Heart of the Race 
Problem” appears in this issue. There is one more 
instalment from the pen of this distinguished colored 
scholar, the whole making one of the strongest con- 
tributions to the literature of this much-discussed 
— that has appeared from the view-point of 
the colored man. 


Our Story: We are pleased to present this month 
another charming story of Western life from the 
pen of Wirtmatre Porter CocKeErELL, the talented 
author of “The Spirit of the West” and “On the 
Battle-Line.” Mrs. CockERELu is doing some ex- 
cellent work. Her tales are full of human interest 
and are ethically sound. 


Human Liberty or Human Greed? Mr. Baker 
in this issue opens his series of regular contributions 
on timely topics which will be a feature of Tue 
ARENA during the ensuing year. This month he 
discisses human liberty versus human greed in his 
direct, trenchant and suggestive style. Our readers 
will remember that it was Co: man BAKER who 
a few years directed the attention of the public 
to the railroad-pass bribery, by refusing a free pass. 
At that time he was ridiculed by the great news- 
yapers that are beholden to corporate interests. 
ll since Secretary BoNAPARTE and some 
other prominent statesmen have followed Mr. 
Baker's example, several of these same journals 
have y Selim mre that the taking of passes is a form 
of bribery and highly immoral. 


The Coming Exodus: This paper by ArTHuR 
S. PHeps is unavoidably omitted in this number 
for lack of space. It will appear in our next issue 
and will, we think, be read with more than ordinary 


interest by our subscribers. 





